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ALL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


ON TO CHICAGO IN FEBRUARY, 1949 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE ONLY NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


33rd Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Saturday, February 26—Wednesday, March 2, 1949 
All meetings in Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


GENERAL MEETINGS — OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS 
DISCUSSION GROUPS ON IMPORTANT ISSUES 
EXHIBITS ON SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 





Make room reservations direct with 


MR. DANIEL AMICO, MANAGER 
Congress Hotel, 500 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Single rooms—$4, $5, $6 per day 
Double rooms—$6, $7, $8, $9 per day 
Room for three—$9 per day 
Room for four—$10 per day 





WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT CONVENTION TO 


Paut E. Eticxer, Executive Secretary 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 














CONVENTION THEME: PLANNING EDUCATION 
FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


Chicago — February 26 — March 2, 1949. 
YOU can participate in a consideration of the Current and Cru- 
cial Issues in Secondary-School Administration. 





The Proposed Program for Administrators of 
Junior High Schools 
Senior High Schools 
Junior Colleges 


GENERAL MEETINGS—Mornings and Evenings—OUTSTANDING 
SPEAKERS : 


Education for the Atomic Age 

What Kind of Inter-group Education? 

Using Tests in the Secondary School 

Re-evaluation of the Modern Junior High School 

Education in Today’s World 

State and Community Services for American Youth 

Life Adjustment Education for Youth 

What Shall We Teach About UNESCO? 

Which Direction Toward Peace? 

America’s Opportunities for World Leadership 
And other challenging topics including musical programs by schools from the 
greater Chicago area. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS—Every Afternoon—YOU PARTICIPATE HERE 


The following issues have been selected for discussion. 
How Can We Develop an Effective Program of Education for Life 
Adjustment? 
How May Professional Leadership Be Obtained for the Junior High 
School? 7 
What Terminal Programs Should the Junior College Offer? 
How Should the Administrative Issues of the Six-Year School Be 
Resolved? 
What Are Good Techniques in Achieving Democratic Administration? 
What Kinds of Programs of Education Do State Principals’ Associations 
Have? 
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’ How Can Youth Be Educated for Home and Family Life? 








What Programs Are Provided for Exceptional Children? 
How May Maximum Use of Audio-Visual Aids Be Obtained? 
What Is Effective Administration of Pupil-Activity Finances? 
Why Do our Marking and Promotion Policies and Practices Need Re- 
evaluation? 
What Should Be the Professional Standards for Principals? 
How Can We Administer In-Service Education Programs through 
Workshops? 
What Guidance for School Youth Facing Selective Service? 
How Should Administrators Deal with Fraternities and Sororities? 
How Can the Experience-Centered Curriculum Be Developed? 
What Education for the Slow Learner? 
How Can Consumer Education Improve our Instructional Program? 
What Spiritual Values Should Be Included in the Secondary-School 
Program? 
What Is a Functional Program for the Junior High School? 
What Are the Current Trends in Junior College Education? 
How Can We Administer In-Service Education Programs through 
the Student Council? 
What Devices for Recognizing and Encouraging Student Achievement? 
What Are the Current Trends in Guidance Services for Modern Youth? 
How Satisfactory Are Current Policies and Practices for College Ad- 
mission? 
How Can We Meet the Administrative Problems of the Small High 
School? 
What Are Acceptable Standards for Interscholastic Athletics? 
What Is a Good Program of Public Relations for the Secondary School? 
What Federal Aid and Legislation Is Necessary for An Adequate Sec- 
ondary-School Program? 
What Are the Trends in Planning and Constructing Junior and Senior 
High-School Buildings and Plants? 


Special visitation tours to observe special activities in schools 
in the greater Chicago area will be arranged for Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Plan to arrive in Chicago on Saturday morning, February 26, 
and remain until Wednesday, March 2. 

There will be a full program of activities for school admini- 
strators every day and evening. 
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In the Heart of Europe 


WILLIAM E. DRAKE 


N the heart of Europe lies the heart of humanity withered and torn by 
the devastating effects of a second great world war. In all the great Ger- 
man cities, from Berlin to Bremen, from Bremen to Stuttgart, from Stuttgart 
to Nuremburg, the rubble is piled high. Standing before the remains of a 
building that once housed the proud gymnasium of Frankfort, Germany, I 
wondered to what extent the educational system of Germany had contributed 
to this great destruction, not only of the German people but also of Central 
Europe. In the face of the rubble that confronts you, not only in bombed- 
out buildings but also in the minds of people, what hope is there for fu- 
ture peace? Are there any lessons we may learn so that we may better direct 
out buildings but also in the minds of people, what hope is there for fu- 
NEED FOR UNDERSTANDING 

One thing is certain: American secondary education must concern itself 
more directly with international affairs. I am not so much here concerned 
with the addition of courses, as I am with the social philosophy of our second- 
ary-school administration and teachers, how well informed they are on world 
conditions, and what action they can take so as to make a positive contri- 
bution to world peace. 

In many ways we have been guilty of educational isolationism. We 
have not been able to see the woods for the trees. When concerned at all, 
we have been concerned only with administrative details, our subject matter 
specialties, our local communities, our state system of education, and our 
particular pet organizations. We have shown little broad and deep-seated 
interest in and understanding of the problems of the general welfare of our 
nation and our responsibilities for world peace. I am not here concerned with 
the reasons why we have followed such a course. There are, of course, good 


William E. Drake is Professor of History and Philosophy of Education in the 
School of Education, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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reasons for our actions. I am concerned about why secondary education must 
contribute more to the enlightenment of our people on matters of national 
ana international policy. 


The scientists have told us that an atomic war means the end of our 
civilization. I can well believe it after seeing the destruction wrought in 
Europe by the now outmoded weapons of warfare. As Frederick L. Schuman, 
Woodrow Wilson Professor of Government, Williams College, has said, 
“The war god now wields a weapon containing the flaming fury of the sun 
and the cosmic power of creation and doom that burns in the farthest stars. 
By its use, he can swiftly deliver most of the centers of civilization into the 
hands of the god of death who is likewise the god of wealth and the diety 
whose name has been given to the remotest planet and to the new element 
whereby man may destroy himself.” * The scientists have also told us that “we 
can afford no hope of a specific defense against the atomic bomb” and that 
“it is no secret at all to the scientists of all other nations.” 


If there is no defense against the atomic bomb, there is equally no de- 
fense in the “outlawing of war” or of a particular weapon of warfare, or in the 
writing of peace treaties. These have been tried and failed. Peace treaties 


have been written since 1280 B. C. The old art of diplomacy can no more 
function in modern times than can the medieval knight function in modern 
warfare. As pointed out by J. Leonard Sherman of recent date, in discussing 
“The Educator’s Responsibility,” “A second erroneous conception that must be 
obliterated from the minds of people is that world peace can be realized and 
a stable world government can be established through insincerity and duplicity. 
On the one hand, the world is talking permanent peace; on the other hand, 
its actions betray its suspicion and its disbelief in permanent world peace. 
History again reveals the fact that peace has not been realized through 
fear, suspicion, and preparation for war. The two attitudes are diametri- 
cally opposite, and educational leaders must expose the false reasoning 
behind the wishful thinking that has produced this duplicity and make the 
world realize that sincerity and honest thinking alone can safely carry 
the world from this brink of disaster on which it now seerfis to be toppling.”? 
Since it is the citizens of the world who ultimately determine whether or not 
there shall be world peace, our final and only hope rests in that kind of 


1 Schuman, Frederick L. ‘‘Toward the World State.’’ The Scientific Monthly, Volume LXIII, July to 
December, Page 7. 


2 Sherman. J. Leonard. ‘‘The Educator's Responsibility.’’ School and Society. Volume 64, August 31, 
1946, Page 140. 
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‘ducation which brings about mutual understanding, co-operation, and a 
‘rogressive solution of our common problems. 

It is necessary that we be reasonably pessimistic about the contributions 
which education can make to world peace even in a free society such as ours. 
Organized education has always suffered from the prime restriction that it 
‘ends to mirror that inviolable image of the sanctioning group, community, 
9 nation. To the traditional social, poiitical, cultural, and economic values 
of this sanctioning group the teacher himself usually subscribes; yet, it 
may well be that we have reached the point where it will be fatal for cultures 
io repeat themselves either by war or by willful ignorance. More knowledge 
on the destructiveness of the atomic bomb may well drive us into more 
genuine world co-operation and responsibility. 


MODERN GERMANY AS AN EXAMPLE 

Modern Germany is without doubt the best example of a nation which 

at heart has remained distinctly feudal, and yet has been foremost among 
the leading nations of the world in the development of the physical sciences. 
This may well explain why modern Germany has been a source of admiration 
for many scholars and businessmen and, at the same time, the scourge of 


the western world. 

The feudalism of the modern German is apparent both in his mode 
of life and in his social reactions. Traveling over rural Germany, one is 
confronted on all sides with the modern counterpart of the medieval village. 
Rural Germany was not greatly affected by the recent war. In what our 
GI’s have dubbed “manure towns,” the German lives with his cattle, his 
horses, and his pigs. It may be that the family has lived here for generations. 
In the morning, father and mother get up at daybreak and, with their oxen 
or three purpose cows, plod off to till the small piece of ground which has 
been allotted to them. The German has a disciplined mind and body, as 
domesticated as the animal who works for him. He has only one pace and 
works around the clock, day in and day out, like a machine. As for the surplus 
of the rural population, it has migrated to the cities to become the modern 
German worker. 

Concerning the social reactions of the German, it is well to remember 
that Germany never passed through any major social revolution in her 
transformation to a modern state. The feudal, agrarian, landed aristocracy 
of the Germany of yesterday became in time the industrial barons of today. As 
enlightened despots, they sought security for their subjects and strength in 
their state. They would brook no opposition. If the internal strains became 
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too great, they could secure unity by waging war on the surrounding nations. 
This was the theme of Hegel and the policy of Bismarck. 

Individually the German is an obedient, docile, and even likeab!: 
person; but collectively he reflects no sense of personal responsibility. Th 
three most powerful factors controlling his social reactions, especially to the 
peoples of other nations, are: (1) his love for war and his mystical glorification 
of the military life, (2) his belief that he is a member of a master race, an! 
(3) his acceptance of the idea that the individual is an instrument of the 
state, and that he must act as the state so dictates. These elements are at the 
core of the German’s feudal social heritage. They have been nurtured by th: 
ruling propertied class. When Adolph Hitler came to power he only built 
upon them. 


THE SOCIAL CRISIS IN EUROPE 

The social crisis which pervades Europe today has resolved into a death 
struggle between the communistic industrial labor elements of the left and the 
feudal economic and social royalists of the right. The civil war may be said 
to have begun with the French Revolution. At first the arch enemy of the roy- 
alists was democracy. With this movement they were able to cope. Communism 
has, however, become a more formidable foe, especially since the movement is 
now backed by the Soviet Union. Hitler was probably right when he said 
that Germany presented the last bulwark against Communism in Europe. 

How well have we understood this struggle or our place in it? Very 
little indeed. Actually, we have followed England’s course of playing the 
one against the other, a dangerous game. We already had the enmity of the 
Nazi-Fascist-Falangist-Royalist element. Who would doubt that since 1917 
we had gone a long way toward gaining the enmity of the Russian 
communistic elements? If such enmity grows, will it be difficult to predict 
the final result? 

What I have here said embedies neither the approval nor the dis- 
appzoval of what goes on in the USSR. It embodies a sense of intellectual 
honesty and more concern for the progress and peace of humanity. After 
reading Richard E. Lauterbach’s timely study on life in the Soviet Union * 
(Lauterbach is the Moscow correspondent of Time and Life), and Michael 
Sayers and Albert E. Kahn on the conspiracy which has been going on against 
the Soviet Union since 1917' (a well documented study), I am less sure of 
what I read in newpapers about “The Iron Curtain” and what goes on be- 


SLauterbach, Richard E. These Are The Russians. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. 
‘Sayers, Michael, and Kahn, Albert E. The Great Conspiracy Against Russia. New York: Boni and 


Gaer, Inc., 1946. 
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hind it. Here is a very interesting comment of Irving Langmuir, a distin- 
yuished American industrial scientist, Nobel Prize Winner in chemistry, 1932, 
and associate director of the General Electric Research Laboratory: “I lived in 
Germany as a student from 1903 to 1906 and made many subsequent visits to 
trat country. I was always disturbed by the aggressive, military spirit of the 
Germans, by their ideas of racial superiority, and especially by their belief that 
inoral scruples should have no place in international relations. . . . 

“In Russia there is an entirely different spirit. All the people that I met 
have a real desire for security against aggression and for world peace. 
Several of them in addresses at a session restricted to Academy members 
and their foreign guests emphasized that science had always been inter- 
pational in character—all nations had profited by the free interchange of 
knowledge; they hoped that similar co-operation in other fields would be 


possible.” 
THE SOCIAL CRISIS IN ASIA 


A situation similar to that which prevails in Europe also confronts us in 
Asia. If the problem of Germany is the key to what is going on in Europe, 
China is the key to the Asiatic front. Our position here is not as clear as 
it should be. Are we giving to the peoples of Europe and of Asia the im- 
pression that we talk freedom but in our conduct support the forces of 
reaction? Here is a comment which is worthy of our consideration. 


“It would be childish to expect stability in China in our generation. 
China must change or die. . . . 


“We have been seeking to re-establish as much of the old order as our 
diplomacy could achieve, and our allies everywhere have been those who 
have profited most by the old order... . 


“Asia today regards America as the last great bastion of reaction—a 
nation that speaks of freedom, but in the end always aligns itself on the side of 
the old order. Even for the most conservative of Americans, a conservative 
foreign policy is unrealistic. . . . Liberty is a glistening word of many faces, 
ind the peasant will believe that system is best which gives the quickest so- 
lution to the troubles of his daily life. He will vote for it, fight for it, and die 
‘or it. If we try to halt this tide, we are lost.” ° 


‘Langmuir, Irving. ‘‘Science and Incentives in Russia."’ The Scientific Monthly, Volume LXIII, 


\ugust, 1946, Page 92. 
®White, Theodore H., and Jacoby, Annalee. ‘‘Zero Hour in China." Harper’s Magazine, Volume 10a 


eptember, 1946. Pages 193-200. 
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IMPACT OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT UPON HUMAN SOCIETY 


If we ‘have been careless in our analysis of our democratic repon 
sibilities in the present-day world of conflicting interests and nationalities 
we have been equally derelict in our thinking about what science has done 
and is doing to our society, and to the way of life of other peoples. Like the 
Germans, we have sought to retain our old social virtues (or so assumed) 
and at the same time to cultivate the field of the physical sciences in ever 
widening areas without any thought of the impact of such on our socia! 


institutions. 

Recognition of the impact of scientific development upon human society 
is not new. As early as 1869 Walter Bagehot, famous British essayist was 
saying: “One peculiarity of this age is the sudden acquisition of much 
physical knowledge. There is scarcely a department of science or art which 
is the same, or at all the same, as it was fifty years ago. A new world of 
inventions. . . . has grown up around us which we cannot help seeing; a 
new world of ideas is in the air and affects us, though we do not see it... . 
If we want to describe one of the most marked results—perhaps the most 
remarked result—of late thought, we should say that by it everything is 


made ‘an antiquity,’ . . . man himself to the eye of science has become ‘an 


antiquity’. . .” 

In truth, it can be said that the greater our advances in the field of the 
physical sciences, the more dangerous become our failures in the field of 
contemporary social thought. Freedom in the modern world must not be 
discarded; but freedom for the individual and for the state must be redefined 
if we are to have peace within and between nations. As Joseph H. Spigelman 
has rightly said: “The individual has become dependent on his government 
and exposed, therefore, to the ramifying consequences of its errors, not 
because of what government has done or can do, but because he has lost 
his capacity for independence. The old basis of self-sufficiency and self- 
protection has been eroded beyond repair by influences for which neither 
the individual nor government is primarily responsible and which neither 
can control.”* Such a point of view is necessary not onJy for the people of 


‘Europe, but also for ourselves. 
OUR EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 
In such a world as ours, a world in which much more government action 


than we ever desired or deemed necessary is made mandatory, secondary edu- 


7Spigelman, Joseph H. ‘‘The Protection of Society.’’ Harper's Magazine, Volume 193. July, 1946. 
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cation, broad in humanitarianism and deep social intellectual quality, becomes. 
a basic necessity for all the peoples of the world. It is a sad commentary that in 
our hour of greatest need the peoples of the world have had little of the broad 
humanitarianism and still less of the deep social quality of intelligence and re- 
sponsibility. On a world basis, great areas of people remain grossly illiterate 
and only a selected few have found it possible to attend school on a secondary 
or higher level. 

A brief analysis of the German secondary school would seem to be in 
order. German secondary education has been limited largely to the college pre- 
paratory function. Admittedly it was designed and operated for the privileged 
few. As such it was highly efficient and received the acclaim of many educa- 
tional leaders throughout the world. Within its own limited areas, the system 
contained a few democratic ingredients. The high degree of academic effici- 
ency in the German Gymnasium, the Realschule, the Realgymnasium, and the 
Ober-realschulé was counteracted by the fact that such a system of secondary 
education was built upon the Hegelian conception of the state, and the perpet- 
uation of a rigid caste system in German society. German secondary education 
as a part of the heritage of modern Germany thus contributed much toward 
laying the foundations for a second great world war and the tragic condition 
in which the people of Germany and of Europe find themselves today. 

Probably the most significant advancement in the field of education in 
the last half century lies in the fields of the philosophy and psychology of edu- 
cation. Directed educational activity on a broad scale is now possible. Idea and 
action have now been brought closer together. Man no longer need be a pris- 
oner of past institutional arrangements. This is the lesson of recent wars and 
revolutions. The Soviet movement in Russia and the Nazi movement in Ger- 
many have shown how education, on the broad scale of state policy, combin- 
ing a basic philosophy and psychology, can be effective in combining idea and 
action toward a common end. 

How does this growing knowledge and use of directed education in na- 
tional policy affect the people of the United States? There are those who affirm 
that any such educational activity is ipso facto dictatorship. They would pre- 
fer a laissez-faire education in keeping with our nineteenth century economy 
and social outiook. But, can we afford such a policy? I doubt it. Action with- 
out regard to consequences today will prove more fatal to our free society than 
concerted planning. In this sense, educational activity is necessary if we are to 
have any semblance of a free united nation and a peaceful world. We must 
see today, better than we have ever seen, the close connection between educa- 


tion and national policy. 
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The danger which confronts us lies not in the fields of educational philos- 
ophy and psychology, but in our failure to interpret and practice correctly the 
ways of democratic living. We cannot proceed as the Communists and Nazis 
have proceeded. Yet, act we must. 

Our major failure as a people, as teachers and principals, would seem to 
lie in the fact that we have forgotten, if we ever knew it, that democracy is the 
essence of liberalism and not of reaction—liberalism in political, social, eco- 
nomic, religious, and educational affairs. In this respect many of the trends in 
our national life are extremely disturbing. We need to understand better that 
democracy in America is a product of the great and challenging thought of 
such men as Franklin, Jefferson, and Paine; of Emerson, Hawthorne and 
Whitman; of Horace Mann, Francis Wayland Parker, and John Dewey; of 
Lincoln, Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt; and of such great jurists as 
Holmes and Brandeis. In such a list I would also include the name of that 
noble character Jane Addams. Are we as teachers and administrators capable 
of developing a unified liberal social philosophy that will find expression in the 
lives of our children and people? The positive answer to this question may 
well be the determining factor as to the future progress of our nation and the 


peace of the world. 


FIVE CONCLUSIONS 


Before bringing ihose remarks to a close, I should like to make a few sum- 
mary conclusions. First, there is definite need on our part for a better under- 
standing of the peoples of other countries. We need to get beneath the surface 
of power politics and newspaper headlines to a common basis of humanity. 
Our secondary schools could well afford to devote much more time to a study 
of Russian life and culture, and in some cases provide for a study of the Russian 
language. As pointed out by Professor Thomas Woody in a current article on 


“Faults and Futures in American-Soviet Cultural Relations,” * our ignorance 


of Russian life is the basis of our misunderstandings, fears, and suspicions. 

Second, there is definite need for a deep-seated appreciation of the destruc- 
tive power of modern warfare. While I have little faith that a third world war 
can be avoided by fear of the atomic bomb, I do believe that full knowledge 
of the present destructive nature of warfare should be a part of every high- 
school student’s education. Knowledge of the social consequences of such acts, 
as revealed in Europe today, may be an effective agent toward intelligent com- 
promise on national and international questions. 


®Woody, Thomas. ‘Faults and Futures in American-Soviet Cultural Relations.” School and Society, 
Volume 64, September 28, 1946, Page 209. 
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Third, there is need for recognizing that we are going to have much more, 
very much more, government intervention in our lives. Instead of protesting 
azainst such intervention, our secondary schools would do well to place more 
e nphasis upon individual moral and social responsibility, and intelligent poli- 
tcal leadership. Our national political leadership and the social sensitivity of 
cur people are today of a definite low quality. In these respects, judged by 
what I saw while abroad, the peoples of the British Isles are definitely our 
superior. Government intervention made mandatory by the complexity and 
close-knit nature of our modern world may be the basis of our future progress 


or our future dissolution. 


Fourth, secondary-school administrators and teachers must of necessity 
become more aware of the place of education in national policy, of the power 
which is in their hands in relating ideas to action. The quality of our educa- 
tional leadership is the determinant in how effective education can be in pro- 
moting an intelligent, liberal social democratic outlook for America. Unless our 
schools become more effective agents for democracy than they have been, there 
is grave danger that we shall see the rise of a powerful fascist movement in our 
country. The time is short if judged by the experiences of recent date. 


Fifth, and final, we need to expand our professional interests both nation- 
ally and internationally. Such expanded interest will not only make us more 
effective in our local school efforts, but will also give us more weight as a body 
in the determination of national and international policies. One of the most 
valuable contributions of my trip abroad was the contact which I made with 
English, French, and German teachers. By and large, at all levels, I found 
them interested in the same problems in which you are interested. Speaking 
before a national assembly of French teachers at Strasbourg University, I had 
the opportunity of presenting to them something of an analysis of “The De- 
velopment of Democratic Ideals in American Education.” I found the French 
teachers extremely interested in all phases of American life and education, but 
extremely pessimistic about their own future. This pessimism was only super- 
seded by the gloom and despondency of the German. 


Ours is a task of leadership. The teacher’s job today, as in the past, is the 
improvement of the quality of human relations. There is much good in 
American education. We have much reason to believe that the foundations 
on which our system has been laid are sound. The present challenge is one of 
implementation on a national and international basis. Are we equal to that 


challenge? 
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Why Young People Leave School 


ELIZABETH S. JOHNSON and 
CAROLINE E. LEGG 


O make the most rewarding use of the resources of the schools is a matter 

of prime importance to all schcol personnel. Our educational theory is 
that the public school system, extending through high school, is open to all and 
serves all. Yet at least half of the children who enter the fifth grade drop out 
before completing high school. These drop-outs are not statistics, but children. 
Study of the motives that led them to leave school is worth while to point out 
ways in which their potentialities may be better developed. It was with the 
idea of veiwing this and other problems in a small but representative area that 
the staff of the United States Department of Labor, in the spring of 1947, inter- 
viewed a sample of young people in Louisville, Kentucky—524 boys and 
girls out of school and in the labor market, of whom 440 had not completed 


high school.’ 

The major purpose of this study was to obtain up-to-date information on 
youth employment problems sufficiently representative so that it would be sug- 
gestive of needs in many communities. It is hoped that school administrators, 
counselors, placement workers, and other officials as well as community youth 
agencies will find the information it provides useful in promoting understand- 
ing of the problems and conditions of young people. The questions asked 
these young people were focused on their educational background, their rea- 
sons for leaving school, their work experiences, their ambitions, and their 


1 At the time of the study, the Kentucky education law allowed children to leave school for full-time 
employment at the age of 14 years, provided that they met the requirements of the child-labor law. Since 
then, however, (in 1948) the general minimum age for employment during schgol hours in Kentucky has 


been raised to 16 years. 


Miss Johnson is Director of the Child Labor Branch of the Wage-Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions of the United States Department of Labor (the child-labor pro- 
gram formerly in the Industrial Division of the Children’s Bureau) and was in charge 
of the project. Miss Legg, Child Labor Analyst on the staff of the Child Labor Branch, 
assisted in directing the field work of the study and was responsible for the analysis 


of the statistical data obtained. 
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problems in finding satisfying work careers. The results of the study were ana- 
lyzed separately for the three different age groups that were taken into ac- 
count when selecting the sample.’ 

Contrary to general belief, this survey showed that dissatisfaction with 
school, as the occasion for leaving, loomed considerably larger than economic 
reasons. Motives were often a mixture of some dissatisfaction with school and 
of pressure of economic forces which weighed on parents because of the bur- 
den of family support or on the pupil at school because he could not have and 
do the things other students could. 

Another very important influence in crystallizing decisions of young peo- 
ple about school leaving was the value that the parents placed on education. 
Many parents made great sacrifices to keep their sons and daughters in high 
school, while others in corresponding financial circumstances were satisfied to 
have them take the easier course, drop out of school and take a job or perhaps 


only hope for one. 
These findings are based on interviews with 440 boys and girls fourteen 
through nineteen years of age who had quit school while still in the grades or 
in high school—interviews in which it was felt that sufficient rapport between 
the interviewer and interviewed was generally reached to bring out underly- 
ing rather than merely surface attitudes. Nearly one half of the 440 nongradu- 
ates included in the study explained that they left school primarily because 
they were dissatisfied there. They told of courses, teachers, attitudes of other 
students, discipline, or their own failures as causes of their dissatisfaction. 
About one fifth said they had stopped primarily because of financial circum- 
stances—either the family needed additional wage earners or the young peo- 
ple themselves lacked the personal funds they deemed essential or desirable 
for school expenses, clothes, carfare, and lunches. Of the 294 young people who 
gave either dislike of school or financial circumstances as the main factor in 
leaving school, one fourth reported that both of these factors influenced their 
decision to leave school at the time they did. A smaller number, about one 
’ eighth, attributed their school leaving chiefly to the attractiveness of work 

and wages and the independence thus achieved, particularly during the war 
years. Marriage, pregnancy, and a variety of other reasons, largely personal 
2 The sample, which was drawn from the current school census, represented, out of all youth in 
Louisville, Kentucky, who were net in school and were in the labor market: roughly, two thirds of those 
14 and 15 years of age and relatively small proportions of the older groups. All areas of the city were 
represented in the sample, white and Negro young people being included in proportion to those segments 
of the total population of the same ages in the city, or in the ratio of approximately 6 to 1. Veterans and 


members of the armed services were not included inasmuch as they constituted a fractional group of the 
population about whom much more information is available on needs and services than is available about 






other out-of-school youth. 
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and including iliness of self or members of the family, were the primary causes 
of school leaving reported by the remaining fifth of these nongraduates. 

The number of young people in the complete study, according to age at 
time of interview, and the number and percentage that dropped out of school 
before completing the twelfth grade were as follows: 





Present age Total interviewed _Drop-outs _ Per cent 
Total 524 440 84.0 











14 and 15 years 113 113 100.0 
16 and 17 years 217 211 97.2 
18 and 19 years as 194 1]6 59.8 














As would be expected, all of the 14- and 15-year-old children had dropped 
out before completing high school; also the vast majority of the 16- and 17- 
years olds; and three-fifths of the 18- and 19-year-olds. 

In the 18- and 19-year group, the per cent who had been graduated from 
high school was thus 40.2. The national figure for 18- and 19-year olds, ac- 
cording to the United States Bureau of the Census in 1947, was 42.6 per cent.’ 
Considering the fact that the study excluded those young people who were 
continuing their education in college or elsewhere, it would appear that in 
Louisville the proportion of young people eighteen and nineteen years of age 
who had been graduated from high school was fully as high as in the country 
as a whole. 

The younger boys and girls of the study, who were included because they 
were already out of school, were much lower in educational attainment than 
those who had reached the age at which high-school work would normally be 
completed. Among those fourteen and fifteen years of age, progress beyond the 
eighth grade was the exception rather than the rule, only 17.7 per cent having 
completed a higher grade. Among the 16- and 17-year olds, only 47.5 per cent 
had advanced beyond the eighth grade and only 18.9 per cent beyond the ninth. 

The sixteenth birthday was a point at which many left. Under the state 
child-labor law, at the time of the study, children could leave school at fourteen 
years if they were physically fit, had completed the eighth grade, and had prom- 
ise of employment, but at sixteen years they were above the age of compulsory 
education and could legally leave without a job or any excuse. 

Altogether it was a group who had left school at an early age. Nearly 
half (46.3 per cent) of those who were sixteen or seventeen years old at the 


3U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Educational 
Attainment of the Civilian Population, April 1947. See Table 1, p. 10. 
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ime of interview, and almest one fourth (23 per cent) of the 18- and 19-year- 
ids, had left school before they were sixteen. Of the total 524 young people 
‘nterviewed, 257 quit school before their sixteenth birthday and 95 even be- 
ore they were fifteen. 

WHY DID THESE BOYS AND GIRLS WITHDRAW FROM SCHOOL? 

Why did so many boys and girls withdraw from school at such an early 
ige and with little or no high-school experience? This article deals specifically 
with the circumstances surrounding the leaving of school by the 440 boys and 
girls who dropped out at some point before finishing high school. Complex 
sets of circumstances with pulls in opposite directions had manifestly been 
operating in the lives of many of these young people. During the interviews 
they interpreted as best they could the reasons or circumstances which led 
them to quit school. The reasons here presented are the young people’s inter- 
pretations. 


PRINCIPAL REASON FOR LEAVING SCHOOL AS GIVEN BY NONGRADUATES 
FROM HIGH SCHOOL, BY AGE 





Age 
Reasons for leaving school 





Total 14-15 years ‘16-17 years 18-19 years 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 


113 211 116 
Reason reported 100.0 113 .0 210 1000 115 100.0 


Dissatisfaction with 
school 2 47.7 48 5 112 533 49 426 


Economic need A 24 A 40 ‘ 21 18.3 


Lure of job a 9 { 
Marriage or pregnancy { 20 \ 3 i 6 5.2 
Other reasons 64 . 12 i 31 i 21 18.3 
Reason not reported 1 1 


As stated earlier, nearly one half of the 440 young people who left school 
before they were graduated, that is, 209, said that they left primarily because of 
dissatisfaction with school itself—courses, teachers, discipline, or because of 
discouragement over their own progress, or because of inability to adjust 
themselves to new conditions when transferred from one school to another. As 
many as 84 others mentioned dissatisfaction with school as a secondary reason, 
making a total of 293, or 67 per cent of all nongraduates interviewed, who left 
school wholly or partly because of dissatisfaction with some phase of school 
‘ife. The outstanding elements in their discontent or uneasiness seemed to be 
-eadily classifiable under a few brief headings. These are shown below, ac- 
-ording to whether they seemed to the interviewer to be the principal or sec- 
indary reason for leaving school. 
































OUTSTANDING ELEMENT IN REASONS FOR LEAVING SCHOOL 
AS GIVEN BY NONGRADUATES 





Nature of Young people who gave dissatisfaction 
dissatisfaction’ with school as— 
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Principal Contributory Either prin- 






















































reason for reason for cipal or 
leaving leaving* contributory’ 

TOTAL 209 84 293 
Failing grades—discouraged ..................-+---+- 38 22 60 
Dissatisfied with courses 29 25 54 
Disliked teachers or teaching methode.......... 25 40 65 
Disliked social relations, or the 

non-coed system .. 13 23 36 
Unable to adjust after transfev...................+ 8 2 10 
Thought discipline too severe...................0.-. 5 4 9 
Other miscellaneous re: 17 16 33 
Disliked school generally—no specific 

reason given 74 33 107 








1 Excludes dissatisfaction specifically due to lack of personal funds, which is included with economic 
reasons. 

*In this column one individual may appear one or several times. according to the number of ways 
in which dissatisfied; hence the figures add to more than the total here shown. 





The reiterated discouragement and dissatisfaction of these young people 
who had given up the struggle to get along in school centered around a few 
trouble-points which recurred again and again. Some were discouraged because 
of failing grades. These said “I fell behind and lost interest.”—“Poor grades 
got on my nerves.” —“I failed seventh grade and didn’t want to repeat.”—Or, 
simply, “I worried about grades.” 

A more articulate group expressed dissatisfaction with the courses: “They 
didn’t teach anything practical.” A boy would say, “I wanted to study me- 
chanics, but the class was filled.” A girl, “I wanted a commercial course, but 
the schosl didn’t give it.” Or, perhaps, “The required subjects had nothing to 
do with what I am interested in, or what I want to do.” 


Others focused their complaints on the teachers or on the methods of 
teaching: “The teachers never paid any attention to me,” or they “were al- 
ways too busy when I needed help,” or they “showed no interest in the pupils.” 
One said, “The teachers would just throw work at you apd not explain.” In 
a number of cases the difficulty was associated with transferring from one 
school to another and inability to cope with the new conditions. “Senior high 
is too big,” said one, wistfully. “No one really cares about you there as they 
did in junior high.” And a youngster whose family had moved to town from 
the country admitted, “I didn’t like city school after being used to country 
school all my life; I didn’t like changing classes for each subject.” 
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Several girls expressed dislike of their fellow pupils or of the Louisville 
system cf sending boys and girls to separate high schools. “I didn’t like their 
strictness in keeping boys and girls from mixing,” as one girl put it. Another 
found the other girls snobbish. A third—still in grade school—complained that 
the “boys were tough.” 

Economic need showed up as the next most dominant cause for leaving 
school before graduation. This was given by 85 boys and girls as the main rea- 
son for leaving and by 66 others as one of several reasons. It was thus reported 
as a factor in the school leaving of 151, or 34 per cent, of the nongraduates. The 
boys gave this reason more often than the girls. Seventy of the 85, who gave 
economic need as their chief reason, left school to contribute to family support 
or to support themselves; the remaining fifteen left because of lack of funds 
for what they considered essential personal needs. 


The tendency of many adolescent youth to be reticent on the question of 
finances and to be unwilling to admit peverty may have caused the number 
giving lack of money as their reason for leaving school to be understated in re- 
lation to the number giving dissatisfaction with school. Furthermore, economic 
hardships and sacrifices appeared to be often taken for granted as a necessary 
and continuing part of life, whereas more emotion attached to, episodes at 
school and these feelings crystallized into adverse attitudes. 

That family need does interfere with education under some circumstances 
is illustrated by the cases of Harold and Tracy. 

Harold, a better-than-average student, was in the tenth grade at the age 
of fifteen, when his father deserted the family. Harold’s mother was working 
but did not earn enough to support herself and the boy. So Harold left school 
and obtained a full-time job ina chain grocery at $20 a week. Clinging to his 
ambition to become a lawyer, he enrolled in the academic course at night 
school. This double load was a serious tax on his strength, and when inter- 
viewed in the early spring, it seemed doubtful whether his health would hold. 

When Tracy’s father became ill and was unable to work, the family 
rented rooms to pay for the rent of their house, and Tracy's mother did wash- _ 
ing and ironing to earn money but could not earn enough to pay for their 
food. So fifteen-year-old Tracy left school at the end of the eighth grade and 
got a job helping a vegetable peddler. He turned his earnings over to his 
mother, who supplied him with money for cigarettes and picture shows. 

Undoubtedly considerable hardship was suffered by many of the youth of 
this study because of a lack of money for personal expenses at school, as well 
as definite family need. In addition to fifteen youngsters who said such lack 
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was the real reason for not continuing in school, fifty-nine said it was one of 
the factors that influenced them to leave school. Hence seventy-four, or a total 
of 17 per cent, besides those who left because of need to contribute to family 
support, felt so handicapped because they did not have enough money for 
clothes or for such school expenses as carfares, lunches, books, and recreational 
activities that it was a factor in their decision to leave school. 

In discussing this problem with several out-of-school teenagers, such re- 
marks as the following were heard: “More would stay in school if they would 
quit saying, ‘bring 50 cents for this, or a dollar for that.’”—“School is expen- 
sive—we're always having to buy something.” 

When asked about the student loan fund, the unanimous opinion was that 
students found it hard to get the money—several said they had too much pride 
to ask for a loan or free textbooks. As one boy explained, “The teacher asks in 
class how many can’t afford books. You have to raise your hand and that’s 
embarrassing.” Others remarked that free textbooks were easily identified and 
everyone knew when you had one. 

A number of the girls said they did not have nice clothes, that they were 
actually ashamed of their clothes. One Negro girl said that she left school be- 
cause she did not have money enough to buy the required gym suit, and she 
was embarrassed to go to class without one and be called down. She asked for 
student aid, but this was refused, she said, because her father then had a job, 
although he had been ill and unemployed for some time previously and was 
really unable to afford this extra expense. 

Third among the principal reasons for school leaving, and given by 12 per 
cent of those interviewed, was the lure of a job and the attractiveness of work 
over and above school. This reason was reported separately from dissatisfaction 
with school, although in: some instances the two were hard to distinguish. An 
additional 17 per cent reported that they had been influenced by the idea of be- 
ing wage earners, although other reasons weighed more heavily in their deci- 
sion to leave school. The facts that jobs were easily obtained during the war 
years and that numbers of their young fricnds were making good money had 
influenced some of the older boys and girls to leave school and go to work. 
This reason was more common among those who left schéol during the war 
years then among the more recent drop-outs, although given by both groups. 
Only 8 per cent of those under sixteen, who left school recently, as compared 
with 16 per cent of the 18- and 19-year-old nongraduates, most of whom left 
during war time, gave as their principal reason the attraction and availability of 
work, Several youngsters had had summer jobs and did not want to give them 
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.p to return to school. Others, working part-time after school hours or on 
-aturdays, were offered full-time jobs and the chance to make more money was 
10 appealing to be turned down. 

One boy said, “I quit school chiefly because I got tired of asking mother 
or money.” “You like to plan what you are going to do with the money you 
ave, instead of having to ask for it if you want to go to the movies.” This 
‘as not a case of family financial need, but one in which a boy wanted to earn 
:is own spending money so that he could be more independent. 

Marriage, or pregnancy, caused twenty-nine youth (7 per cent of all non- 
-raduates) to leave school early. Eleven girls, three of whom were only thir- 
‘een and five only fourteen, left to be married. One 18-year-old boy got mar- 

‘ied and had to go to work. Seventeen unmarried girls were pregnant, four 
i them being only thirteen years of age, and eight only fourteen years. 


The remaining 14 per cent gave miscellaneous reasons for giving up their 
schooling, chief among which were illness and physical defects that caused 
annoyance or embarrassment such as stammering, nervous disorders and eye 
trouble. Sometimes they caused prolonged absence which resulted in the pu- 
pil’s falling behind in his school work and losing interest. Illness in the family, 
particularly of the mother, was frequently the cause of absence that finally led 
to the young person’s leaving school altogether. 

Family attitudes, particularly toward education of girls, influenced some 
of this group to quit. One father said, “I don’t see why girls need schooling.” 
Another father told his daughter after she had completed ninth grade she 
should help at home at night “instead of doing home work.” Such strongly ad- 
verse attitudes, however, were characteristic of only a few of the parents. 

Sometimes truancy or other behavior difficulties brought the youngster 
into juvenile court, and he was permitted to remain out of school as a “court 
case.” The most pathetic examples were those of boys, who, when quite young, 
had been brought before the juvenile court on a simple truancy charge. It was 
not easy to return to school after an experience of this kind, according to the 
testimony of several boys in this study. One lad said he felt too deeply dis- 
graced ever to go to school again. Several boys had been in reform school for 
short periods and would not return to regular school after release. One boy ex- 
plained that his mother finally consented to his leaving school because she 
feared his behavior difficulties would result in his being sent to reform school. 

A few stories will illustrate still further the variety of circumstances con- 
tributing to school leaving by youth of this study and the perplexing questions 
which many faced at a critical time in their lives. 
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Kenneth, at fifteen, thought he wanted to go to work. So he induced his 
father to write a note to the teacher that the family was leaving the city, a move 
that was contemplated but not fully decided upon. Two months later he had no: 
found a job to his liking. He said he wanted to be a machinist, although wha: 
prevocational training he had had was in the print-shop in the eighth grad 
which he had attended for one half a year. No follow-up had been made by 
the school, since Kenneth had stopped attending, to see whether or not he 
was still in the city. The boy was simply loafing—“waiting until my six 
teenth birthday,” he said, “when it will be easier to get a job.” 

Ellen’s difficulties started in the ninth grade after she was transferred 
from one junior high school to another because of redistricting. She knew 
no cne there and was most unhappy. Ellen’s parents were divorced, and he: 
grandfather, with whom she lived part of the time, had her transferred to 
still another school in the district where he lived. But Ellen thought the other 
girls in the new school “snooty” and made no friends. She began to skip school. 
The visiting teacher, after several efforts to enlist the mother’s co-operation in 
keeping the girl in school, finally threatened to report Ellen to the attendance 
officer. To prevent such humiliation, the mother got Ellen a clerical job in 
the market where she herself worked, so that Ellen, being fifteen, could get a 


work permit and leave school. After working several months, Ellen acknow!- 
edged that the job brought her no nearer to the friends and fun of which she 
dreamed. .. . “It was lots easier to get out of school than I thought it would 


be,” she commented wistfuily. 

Norma left school at fifteen just after completing the ninth grade at 
midyear. She applied for a course in stenography for the next term but was 
told that classes were filled. She talked the matter over with her mother and 
the school principal, and both agreed that if stenography was what she wanted 
she might as well leave high school and go to a private business school, which 
she did. After completing a 6-month course, she obtained a position doing 
general office work in a hardware store. She “could not get along with the 
boss,” she said, so left and took a job as typist with a print shop. Norma was 
only partly satisfied with her $23-a-week job. She was sure now, she told the 
interviewer, that she had made a mistake when she Teft high school. She 
missed her friends and was longing to share school life again with her “pals.” 

An attempt was made in each interview to find out to what extent the 
young drop-out had acted on his own impulse and to what extent he had been 
influenced by his parents in the decision to leave school. Did the parents take 
the initiative in getting the child to withdraw from school, or did they simply 
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acquiesce in the matter after the child had initiated the move and actually de- 
cided to leave school? Or were the parents not in agreement with their son or 
daughter as to the advisability of leaving school? For the most part, parents 
seemed not to oppose their children very much, only 23 per cent of the young- 
sters saying that their parents decidedly disapproved their action. Disapproval 
by parents was more general in the cases of those who left because of some 
dissatisfaction with school. In 64 per cent of the cases, the parents acquiesced 
although they were not always entirely in sympathy with their move. Parents, 
in fact, were the principal influencing agent in 13 per cent of the cases. Among 
those who left school primarily because of the economic circumstances of the 
family, fully one third had acted in response to the urging of their parents. 


In comparatively few instances, it seemed, did parents discuss the matter 
with school authorities. Only 149 young people, or one third of those who left 
school before graduation, said their parents had had any contact with the 
school on the occasion of the child’s leaving. Only 172 of the minors them- 
selves (39 per cent) had discussed the matter with any of the school staff. 

In the course of the conversation with each young person, an effort was 
also made to get his own appraisal of his decision to leave school. He was 
asked if he had the chance to decide over again would he do the same thing. 
Fifty-three per cent of those who had not finished high school were sure they 
had done the right thing in leaving when they did. On the other hand, 15 per 
cent were sure they had made a wrong decision. Among the youngest inter- 
viewed—the 14- and 15-year olds, all of whom had left school fairly recently— 
11 per cent were sure they had made a mistake; among the 16- and 17-year 
olds, somewhat more, or 15 per cent, felt that their decision was wrong; among 
the 18- and 19-year olds, many of whom had been out of school several years 
and had faced the realities of the work-a-day world, 17 per cent were convinced 
of their mistake in leaving school as soon as they did. An additional 25 per 
cent—19 per cent of those fourteen or fifteen years old, and 27 per cent of all 
sixteen years or over—regretted that they lett school when they did although 
still they saw no alternative under the circumstances facing them at the time. 
Of those leaving for economic reasons, that is, because their earnings were 
needed to supplement the family income or because they lacked money for 
accessary school and personal expenses, 43 per cent said they regretted having 
to leave school, although they would do the same thing over again if con- 
fronted with the same circumstances. 

One boy, who at fifteen “got disgusted with school” and left for a bank 
messenger job, was 4 years later greatly regretting his hasty decision. He had 
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at one time become ill from overwork in strenuous war jobs. At the time of 
interview he was an electroplater earning $44.00 a week. But he saw opportu- 
nity for advancement lost because of hs lack of education. His parents wanted 
him to go to college; now he wished he had continued in school, because a de- 
gree in chemistry would have meant rapid advancement, something out of his 


reach with his present limited education. 

Another boy of fifteen had left school nine months prior to the interview 
after completing the eighth grade. He had to go to work, he said, because his 
father’s earnings as janitor were inadequate for a family of seven. He was 
working as a bicycle delivery boy and earning cnly $17 a week. The boy had 
had ambitions to become a salesman, but had already given up hope, because 
as he said, “You need an education for that. Only kids who go through high 


school get to be salesmen.” 

The findings of this study show that the otitis of young people in 
connection with school leaving are many and varied and are inextricably in- 
terwoven with their own personal needs, with existing educational programs, 
and with opportunities in the employment field. Here are boys and girls who 
are dissatified with the school situation in which they find themselves and im- 
patient to be free of its shackles; some want to earn their own livelihood or 
are forced to from economic necessity; other are ccnfused and influenced by a 
complexity of other circumstances. Sifted down to each individual boy or girl, 
however, the picture becomes clearer, and the personal problems of each are 
not so difficult but that scme adjustment could be made or some assistance 
given that would keep the young person in school until he is better equipped to 
take his place in an adult world. Surely the combined genius of American edu- 
cators, counseling and social welfare experts, and citizen groups can and will 
find ways to stop much of this early school leaving. Means that suggest them- 
selves include enriched and more flexible curricula, relief of the financial burden 
falling on many parents and children, strengthened guidance services, and in- 
tegration of the total program with those forces in the community that are 


concerned with the educational, vocational, and social well-being of its young 
people. - 
Editor’s Note: Other findings of this study in regard to the employment ex- 


periences of these boys and girls after leaving school, and also the attitudes of 
employers toward workers and what they look for and expect from them, are 
appearing in other articles and publications and can be obtained by writing 
to the Child Labor Branch, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division, 


U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The School Administrator and the 
Secondary School Curriculum 





STEPHEN ROMINE 







OSITIVE and intelligent leadership is the most needed ingredient in 
P education today. On whose part is it more essential than that of the 
administrator under whose direction the school carries on? Few, if any, are 
in as close touch with the educational pulse of the community or in a more 
strategic position to combine school and community forces for better edu- 
cation. On the other hand, no one may be a greater “bottleneck” to prog- 
ress. To no small degree the educational program is a reflection of the ad- 
ministrator; his strengths are its triumphs; his weaknesses, its failures. 








It is futile to expect progress in curriculum development without ade- 
quate administrative leadership. Two very essential requirements for the 
improvement of the curriculum are indicated by leading thinkers in the 
field of secondary education as:' (1) Greater willingness on the part of 
teachers to try out new ideas; (2) Leadership and understanding on the 
part of school administrators. Without the second not a great deal is likely to 


come of the first. 













THE NEED FOR LEADERSHIP 

The need for leadership should be obvious. However, there are some 
considerations beyond those ordinarily thought of, which in addition to fur- 
ther emphasizing such need, suggest areas in which it may contribute. 

On what level is leadership in curriculum development most needed? 
Current educational theory points out the necessity for it on all levels—na- 
tional, state, county, school system, and individual secondary shool. It is 
particularly essential in each school system and in each secondary school, 
ior it is in these units that the greatest amount of actual curriculum con- 
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struction is to be done.’ Together with some leadership and guidance on 
higher or more inclusive levels, these units afford a broad framework within 
which an articulate program may be developed in accordance with sound 
educational theory and with due regard for the interests and needs of so- 
ciety and of the individual. 

It should also be noted that curriculum construction solely by the in- 
dividual teacher or by separate departments is not the answer. These ap- 
proaches tend to neglect the larger aspects of school objectives, and not in- 
frequently they strengthen subject-field boundaries and result in overempha- 
sis on outcomes in terms of subject matter. Uneconomical overlapping in 
some areas and neglect in others almost invariably result from these ap- 
proaches unless there is co-ordination on a more inclusive level. However, 
without proper administrative leadership to bring this over-all approach 
about, curriculum construction by the individual teacher and by the separate 
department may be all that is feasible. 

Who should participate in curriculum development? Active participa- 
tion with responsibility for decisions reached and fer action in developing 
the curriculum accordingly rests largely with two groups: (1) high-school 
administrators and teachers and (2) elementary-school administrators and 
teachers.’ Participants in an advisory capacity should include: (1) high- 
school pupils, (2) curriculum consultants, including educational psychologists 
and subject-matter specialists, and (3) community laymen. It is particularly 
important to note that elementary-school personnel should participate in the 
process of developing the secondary«chool curriculum. Opportunities for the 
development of better understanding amcng faculty members and of a 
more articulate and effective curriculum on both levels undoubtedly exist 
in this approach. The need for administrative leadership is quite apparent. 

Planning for curriculum construction is of paramount importance. If 
the secondary school has definite obligations, it must plan to. meet them. 
Proper planning affords a basis for more flexible adaptation to satisfy indi- 
vidual interests and needs without sacrificing continuity necessary to insure 
growth and development. Again, the role of the administrator in providing 
counsel and direction should not be neglected. + 

PROVIDING ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 


The previous paragraphs have suggested some general areas in which 
the administrator may function effectively. There are many more specific 


2Emphasized by curriculum consultants in the writer's study. 
8Suggested by curriculum consultants in the writer's study. 
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hings which may be done to encourage proper study and evaluation of the 
urriculum and revision of it in the light of sound educational theory. The 


chool administrator may, for example: 


1. Formulate administrative policy which encourages sound curriculum 
experimentation and the trying of new ideas. 

2. Set an example by demonstrating a sustained interest in the cur- 
riculum and a willingness to try new ideas. 

3. Make plans to provide more time and more adequate equipment, 
books, supplies, and other facilities which will acquaint teachers 
with modern theory and which will be useful to them in practice. 

4. Demonstrate a willingness to help each teacher grow professionally. 

5. Provide opportunity for teachers on the elementary and secondary 
levels to become better acquainted with each other’s program and 
problems—co-ordinate curriculum development on both levels. 

6. Inaugurate and participate in an in-service training program or 
workshop devoted to curriculum development. 

7. Encourage teachers to plan their work in advance and to develop 
source units. 

8. Make provision for teachers to observe other competent teachers 
in action and to visit other schools and encourage them to do so. 

9, Provide specialized leadership (consultants and so forth) to stimu- 
late interest and assist in curriculum development. 

10. Interpret the program of curriculum development to the school 
and community and enlist support of it. 


In some schools there appears to be little or no provision for the intro- 
duction and trial of new ideas, and things tend to be done the same way 
vear after year with little thought of evaluation of present practices or to 
improvement. Good administrative policy can do much in this area. Per- 
haps the greatest encouragement to teachers is that of an administrator who 
is genuinely interested in the curriculum ard who is capable of doing things 
with it himself. 

In scheduling classes, attention should be given to time for curriculum 
work, This may mean reducing teaching loads, but, if the enterprise is 
worth while, it is worth time. Several weeks may be provided following 
the close of school in the spring or prior to its opening in the autumn to 
permit uninterrupted curriculum study. Many schools have found such time 
quite valuable. It should also be recognized that administrators may profit 
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from independent study, research, and summer-school attendance as much 
as can teachers. 

It is surprising that many administrators do little to encourage advance 
planning on the part of teachers, and many teachers do very little of it on 
their own volition. Classroom visitation, administrator-teacher consultation, 
and other useful and constructive supervisory techniques are neglected in 
many schools so that frequently the curriculum is largely a group of courses 
developed according to each individual teacher’s ability and desire. A genu- 
ine interest on the part of the administrator is prebably more encouraging 
te teacher growth and development than is the complete freedom to do what 
they please so long as it does not bring adverse criticism from pupils and 
parents. 

Interesting speakers and consultants often help a great deal. The same 
ideas expressed by someone from the “outside” often carry more weight 
wtih the faculty and the community than if they come from the adminis- 
trator. The workshop is rated by consultants as of great value in curricu- 
lum development, and it can effectively be employed as in-service edu- 
cation, Interpretation of the program is quite important. Pupils, teachers, 
and laymen frequently require a bit of selling on new ideas, and to be suc- 
cessful any curriculum program requires the support of all concerned. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Progress in curriculum development requires the sustained attention 
oi an administrator who has vision and intelligence and who will exercise 
both in providing leadership and understanding. He must be able and 
willing to help teachers in solving day-to-day problems and in improving 
their individual work. At the same time, he must co-ordinate the work of 
the whole faculty and direct their concerted effort toward a better curricu- 
lum. This he may do by providing time, facilities, and actual direction and 
leadership in the process of curriculum study and development. 
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A Critical Study of Two Conflicting 
Proposals for Reorganizing 


Secondary Education 
MORTON DE CORCEY NACHLAS 


1* recent years, particularly since the war, there has been an increasing 
interest in re-examining our system of secondary education. Many kinds 
of proposals for reorganizing secondary education have been suggested.’ Of 
these, two have attracted a great deal of attention; they are: General Educa- 
tion in a Freed Society * and Education for All American Youth.’ 

President James Bryant Conant in the Sachs Foundation Lectures, No- 
vember 14, 15, 16, 1945, devoted his second lecture * to a discussion of the 
two systems of education. After referring to the two descriptions of general 


education, he continues: 

At first these two descriptions seem to be very different; I say seem to be very 
different, for I believe in reality they are not far apart .... If I am correct in my 
hypothesis that, unconsciously at least, the authors of the two volumes had in mind 
two different types of students, then the two descriptions may almost be merged in 
one. For, if one examines the actual content of the two prescriptions as far as they are 
specified in terms of classroom work, there is a surprising agreement as to conven- 
tional subjects studied. But the subjects are put together in a different way, one ac- 
cording to a pattern which corresponds to the rational method of handling areas of 
knowledge traditional in our universities, the other in terms of stimulating the inter- 
ests of those students who have no bent for scholarly work. As a consequence, the two 
books give somewhat different reasons for the need for a common core of general 
education, and they argue differently as to why certain subjects must be included in a 
course of common learnings. Yet, even this difference is largely one of emphasis.’ 


"See The Education Index, july 1044 to June 1947, for some of the titles. 

“Report of the Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free Society. (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1945). 

8Fducational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth. (Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 19044). 

General Education for American Demoeracy,”’ Teachers College Record, v. 47, No. 3, Dec. 1945, 
pp. 162-178 

*Ibid.. p. 176. 

Morton de Corcey Nachlas is a member of the faculty of the Department of Soci: 


ology, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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In light of President Conant’s statement that these two systems of sec- 
ondary education “are not far apart,” it seems advisable to make a critical 
study of the two proposals. In this study, therefore, we shall develop certain 
criteria for evaluating a secondary-school program. We shall then apply 
these criteria to the Harvard Committee and Educational Policies Commis- 
sion programs, and finally draw our conclusion. 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING A SECONDARY-SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Accepting a pragmatic or progressive philosophy of education as the ba- 
sis for our thinking, we may say that two particular ideas stand out: the 
individual and society. The distinctive feature of the individual is that he 
is held to be precious and unique. The outstanding characteristic of society 
is the interaction between the person and his culture. Society and the indi- 
vidual are inseparable. 

From this progressive philosophy of education, we may suggest some 
criteria for evaluating a secondary-school program. 
1. The school should make education availabie to all youth. 

Since our system of democracy is a social organization that promotes 
the optimal development of all and, since it is a way of life that promises 


the greatest good to all the people under the direction of the people them- 
selves, we are clearly responsible for seeing that all youth are educated. It 
is, therefore, a tenet of democracy that education should be made available 


to all youth. 

2. The school should recognize the student as a respected intelligent 
person, becoming increasingly more capable of determining his own 
goals. 

The individual is a unique and precious person, werthy of high regard. 
He is entitled to respect and is intelligent; therefore, he should be assisted 
in learning to determine his own goals. Thus, as the student goes to school 
and matures, he will as a result of his schooling become capable of deter- 
mining his own goals and direction in life. 

3. The school should provide means through . whiche the student may 
achieve optimal development. 

It is the responsibility of the school to see that the student is given ev- 
ery Opportunity to achieve his optimal development. Thus, if he should be 
extremely good at mechanics or typing or machine-shop, rather than at 
Latin or algebra, he should be provided with the means for developing his 
abilities to the utmost. 
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+. The school should recognize co-operative living as an ideal and as a 
way of life. It is, therefore, under the obligation to practice co-operative 
living. 

No individual can exist alone and apart from his fellow man; no one 
‘an achieve his optimal development in isolation. The school must, there- 
ore, make it possible for the student to recognize the interdependence of in- 
lividuals and the necessity of co-operative living for the good of all. It can 
vest do this by making itself a democratic school where all will participate 
in the school community and work together. Thus actual experience in a 
democratic society is gained. 

5. The school should help the student utilize the method of intelligence in 
all areas of living. 

Only by the use of rational thinking and behavior, the method of in- 
telligence, can the individual achieve his optimal development. For by the 
use of intelligence, the individual can set up adequate goals or guides for 
his behavior. Thus, the school should present all sides of a problem to the 
student, help him examine the problem objectively and freely, and come to 
a rational decision. By such a procedure the school can help the student 
utilize the method of intelligence in all areas of living. 


6. The school should help the student understand the meaning of democ- 
racy as a way of life. 

The school should help the student understand the meaning of democ- 
racy not only by practicing it, but by teaching it also. It should explore the 
values of democracy, teach its processes, and establish habits and attitudes 
of citizenship consistent therewith. It should hold up before the students 
the ideal, the development, and the goals, purposes, and practices of democ- 


racy. 


7. The school program should be based on the students’ needs, problems, 
and interests. 

One of the main purposes of the school is to help students take their 
place in our democracy as good citizens. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
school program should have meaning and interest to them. The only way 
te make the program meaningful is to meet the students’ needs, problems, 
and interests. In this way, the students will learn faster because they will 
be able to see the relationship between themselves and the environment in 
which they live; they will not feel left out. Their life, their school,:and their 
interests and needs will be one and the same. 
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AN APPLICATION OF THE CRITERIA TO THE HARVARD COMMITTEE 
AND EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION PROGRAMS 

We shall now apply our criteria to the two programs of our study, 
General Education in a Free Society and Education for All American Youth. 
These programs will be referred to as the Harvard Committee and the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, respectively. 
1. The school should make education available to all youth. 
Harvard Committee 

The Harvard Committe program does not make education available to 
all. The very fact that the program is academically centered and dependent 
cn the traditional and so-called intellectual studies immediately excludes 
many students. The writer is, therefore, forced to the conclusion that this 
program is not interested in making education available to all youth. 
Educational Policies Commission 

In every fibre of its being, this program is dedicated and consecrated to 
education for all youth. There are no barriers of any kind to prevent youth 
trom being educated. The schools make education possible for everyone. 
They tailor their courses for the student, not the student for the courses. 
They stress needs and see that the needs are met. They give the students 
an equal share in the running of the schools and permit them to decide up- 
on their own plan of study. They make provision for financial aid, free bus 
transportation, free medical service, free activities, classes for the physically 
handicapped, and generous guidance and counsel. In every way this pro- 
gram is set up for education for all youth. There can be no question. Jt 
makes education available for all. 
2. The school should recognize the student as a respected intelligent per- 

son, becoming capable of determining his own goals. 
Harvard Committee 

There is no evidence of any attitude or assumption. In fact, the very 
opposite is true. Everything—especially in the curriculum—is laid out for 
the student. This lack is no criticism of Harvard, because the Committee’s 
basic assumptions are different from the writer’s. Fuseher proof that the 
Harvard Committee does not recognize the student as a respected intelli- 
gent person, becoming capable of determining his own goals is found in 
the almost irrational dependence on the teacher (see Harvard Committee 
Report, p. 24). The Harvard secondary program is clearly and rigidly pre- 
scribed. The writer, therefore, must conclude that the student cannot de- 
termine his own goals. 
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Educational Policies Commission 

The student is accorded complete recognition as a respected, intelligent 
erson capable of determining his own goais. The worth of the individual is 
‘ cornerstone of this program. The student is given every opportunity to 
letermine his own goals. He has a leisurely conference with his counselor 
nd talks about his interests, hopes, plans, ambitions, and abilities (see 
“ducation for All American Youth, p. 42). He is also asked to work out a 
entative educational plan, carrying through to the twelfth grade. This plan, 
1e can discuss with his parents and counselor. The student’s plans are regu- 
arly reviewed toward the end of the year and are frequently revised (pp. 
46 ff.). 
3. The school should provide means through which the student may 
achieve optimal development. 


Harvard Committee 

No provision is made for the optimal development cf the student. True, 
there are means for development based on an intellectual acquisition of sub- 
ject matter, but on nothing else. The wishes of the student are not requested 
or asked for. His health, his interests, his needs are not considered. He is 
ollowed no opportunity to express himself or do anything apart from his 
intellectual program. The student is permitted to develop only in the in- 
tellectual sphere, and in no other. 


Educational Policies Commission 

Complete provision is made for optimal development in this program. 
The student’s occupational training, health, interests, etc., are considered 
ust as important as his intellectual pursuits. Students are encouraged to par- 
icipate in all phases of the school and community life. There is no hier- 
itchy of subjects, no separation of school and life. 

The school should recognize co-operative living as an ideal and as a 

way of life. It is, therefore, under the obligation to practice co-operative 

living. 
arvard Committee 

Although one would never surmise from studying the Harvard Com- 
nittee secondary program that there is any awareness of co-operative living, 
‘atements in other parts of the book lead one to the conclusion that the 
‘ommittee is aware of the importance of this factor. The best illustration 
he writer could find is this:* “Since no one can become an expert in all 


®Report of the Harvard Committee, op. cit., p. 54. 
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fields, everyone is compelled to trust the judgment of other people pretty 
thoroughly in most areas of activity. I must trust the advice of my doctor. 
my plumber, my lawyer, my radio repairman, and so on.” In one other 
instance, can one surmise that the Harvard Committee is aware of the im. 
portance of co-operative living; that is, in communication (see p. 68). 

From this evidence, the writer infers that the Harvard Committee is 
aware of the importance of co-operative living—at least in an academic sor‘ 
ct way. He cannot, however, infer from the Report that the school (in its 
secondary program) practices the co-operative way of life. 

Educational Policies Commission 

This program is fully aware of the importance of co-operative living. 
It, therefore, contains in its schedule many opportunities for interaction and 
co-operation between student and student, student and teacher, student and 
school, student and community. An excellent example of the student’s be- 
ing made aware of the continuous interaction is the study of “The World 
at Work.” “It acquaints pupils with their own dependence on the labor oi 
farmers, workers in factories and transportation, clerks, managers, home- 
makers, physicians, engineers. . . . and many others.” * 

The school recognizes the importance of co-operative living and _pre- 
pares its students for interaction with their environment. It creates the set- 
ting for co-operation in all areas of living. It fosters co-operation in the stu- 
dent participation of running the school itself. It fosters co-operation in the 
community through projects and student participation; in its library and 
health-center; in part-time employment in school. and out, in classes for out- 
of-school youth, and in many other settings. 

The school should help the student utilize the method of intelligence 
in all areas of living. 
Harvard Committee 

Nothing is said about the rational life as such, but the program is per- 
meated with the idea of the use of intelligence. Because of the very nature 
of the program, which is highly academic and traditional, one might as 
sume that the utilization of the method of intelligence (in academic work) 


3 


is required. 
The fact that the Harvard Committee calls for a highly academic cur- 


riculum in the secondary school may be the basis for the assumption that 
the method of intelligence will be utilized. Thus, if we agree that the tra 
ditional academic curriculum calls for the use of intelligence in a certaii 


*Educational Policies Commission, op. Cit., Pp. 43. 
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way, we can say that the program does foster the rational attitude. The 
school, however, sets up the problems on which the student is to work. If 
i: may be said, therefore, to use the method of intelligence in school, it does 
rot in other areas of living. The writer can discover no evidence showing 
that this program helps the student utilize the method of intelligence in 
areas of living other than school. 

Educational Policies Commission 

This program stresses the use of intelligence all through its plan. The 
intelligence, though, does not depend on an academic but on a practical fac- 
tor. The use of the method of intelligence is emphasized through the proc- 
ess of living and adjusting in a community. The student’s learnings are di- 
rectly related to his purposes, his self-direction, his relationships, and to the 
practical aspects of living. By the use of intelligence, the student is able to 
choose his own goals and directions, to take part in the community, to 
understand his society, and to lead the good life. 

By its practical approach, this program instills a rational attitude in the 
student. Through community participation, through democratic living in 
the schools and out, through its courses and projects, and through its very 
ruethods, the school helps the student utilize the method of intelligence in 


al! areas of living. 
6. The school should help the student understand the meaning of democ- 
racy as a way of life. 
Harvard Committee 
This pregram, in keeping with its philosophy, is in complete accord with 
the above criterion. In the discussion of the social sciences, we find this state- 
ment: “All of them (students) should be given some sense of the nature and 
value of the inheritance which they did not achieve but which they must help 
maintain, as well as some understanding of that principle of ccntinuity with 
the past which is possible only through the study of the past. . . . Schools will 
not fulfill their duty to society unless they help the students understand the 
:ature of the problems and responsibilities cf the society in which they live 


ond which they should help govern.” ~ 


From the emphasis placed on the student’s understanding h‘s scciety 
through the social studies), we can assume that the school will see that he 
inderstands the meaning of democracy as a way of life. But the understanding 
vill be theoretical, because in the classroom situation there is provided little 


pportunity for practicing democracy. 


®Report of the Harvard Committee, op cit., p. 135. 
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Educational Policies Commission 

Practically everything done in this program gives the student an under- 
standing of his society. Education in the responsibilities and privileges of citi- 
zenship is recognized as a common need of all youth. Citizenship education 
is started close to the home, and commences with group activities in the 
school. It extends to the community through a variety of school services. It 
“is extended beyond the community into the region, the nation, and the 
world, as boys and girls follow the ramifications of their occupations. . . .”" 

The school makes ample provision for understanding the meaning of 
democracy. Definite courses and projects that have meaning for the students 
are offered by the schcol to help him understand the meaning of democracy as 


a way of life. 
7. The school program should be based on the student’s needs, problems 


/- 


and interests. 


Harvard Committee 
In only one instance is it even possible to infer that the student’s needs, 


problems, and interests are considered. In the ninth and tenth grades “biology 
takes precedence over courses in other sciences . . . because the content of this 
course is more intimately related to his [youth’s] daily experience and educa- 


9 lu 


tional needs. 
In the main it must be said that no provision is made for student needs, 


problems, and interests. The student is given little or no opportunity to 
decide what he wishes to study. The course of study is rigidly prescribed in 
three divisions: humanities, social studies, science, and mathematics. Thus, 
without fear of contradiction, it is possible to say that the Harvard Committee 
program is not based on the student’s needs, problems, and interests. 
Educational Policies Commission 

Education for All American Youth provides very well for student’s needs, 
problems, interests, abilities, and desires. Many examples of this point are 
available, but a few will more than present adequate proof. “In these three 
fields—occupations, intellectual pursuits, and recreational interests—the cur- 
riculum . . . is differentiated to suit the needs of individuals.” - 

The student is allowed to decide what he wishes to study. His desires 
and needs are always in the fore. “Each class chooses its problems on the 
basis of its judgment as to timeliness and public importance.” ” 


°Educational Policies Commission, op. cit., p. 58. 
Report of the Harvard Committee, op. cit., p. 159. 
lEducational Policies Commission, op. cit., p. 36. 
W]bid., p. 85. 
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In all areas of this program, the student’s needs, interests, and prob- 
| ms are respected. Students are allowed great freedom in selecting their 
 urses; and “the principle of suiting curriculum and methods to the educa- 
ional needs of individuals is operative throughout the school.” * The school 

ogram is indeed based on the needs, problems, and interests of the stu- 


conts. 


CONCLUSION 

Far be it from this writer to say that one program of education is good, 
auother bad, But, if agreement with criteria and with principles means 
«aything, he must perforce say that the secondary program of education 
proposed by Education for All American Youth is far superior to that by the 
tlarvard Committee. For, in all instances, the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion program is in complete agreement with the criteria suggested by the 
writer. It stresses the worth and dignity of the individual. It gives him a 
prior place in the scheme of things. It treats the individual as an intelligent 
being, capable of determining his own goals, and allows him full oppor- 
tunity to express himself in words and in action. And above all, the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission program does net merely pay lip-service to its 
ideals of democracy and the importance of the individual, but practices, in 
every conceivable way, exactly what it proposes. In the opinion of the 
writer, the program is true democracy in action, and the individual is given 
every opportunity for optimal development. 


The Harvard Committee program, on the other hand, stresses the im- 
portance of achieving unity in the overwhelming face of diversity. It has a 
definite goal—to train for citizenship and democracy. But from his study, 
the writer is convinced that the type of democracy advocated by the Har- 
\ard Committee is purely academic; a democracy about which one speaks 
hut does not live or act. Perhaps such a judgment is too harsh on the Com- 
mittee, but in the light of the evidence presented one can reach no other con- 
lusion. Little provision is made for the importance of the individual in the 
ifarvard scheme of things. The important element seems to be the heritage 
cf the past—and it is from this past that the Harvard Committee takes its 
ue. Thus the program sets up a rigidly prescribed course of study based, 
: the main, on the past, and called general education. It would be a contin- 
ing series of three well-integrated courses in (1) the humanities, which 
would cover selections from the world’s great literature, music, efc., and 


WBbid., p. 53. 
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cover foreign languages for the illumination of English; (2) the social 
studies, a formal study of history and the social sciences directed at respon- 
sible citizenship, whose focus would be to show how present-day event: 
flow through history from the ideas of the past; and (3) science and mathe- 
matics which would teach logical thinking. 

The Harvard Committee does permit some specialization—which th: 
writer takes to mean that the student may select some of his own courses 
But in the main, differences would be minimized and all students would 
receive 2 common background and experience which would do much to 
eliminate diversity. The Harvard Committee program we might say is for 
the most part oriented to the past and is interested in making available the 
revelation of the past for an understanding of democracy. 

Education for All American Youth finds its orientation in the present. 
It starts the educational process from the student’s own frame of reference, 
then goes to the past for the material which would give meaning to his 
course of study. This would enable the student to think and act in terms of 
present-day living; it would help him meet the complexities of modern life 
and be well adjusted to his society. 


The curriculum would center in a common learnings program, a col 
lection of subjects all related to what the high school has done and is doing. 
Ample provision would be made for elective courses based on the student's 
needs, abilities, and desires. Social studies and history would begin with the 
present and go back to the past. All courses, in fact, would take their orien 
tation from the present and call on the past for clarification and help if nec 


essary. 
The Educational Policies Commission program would unite all students 


in a meaningful, democratic society which they would learn about through 
living democracy first, and studying it in the light of their experiences. 

The program of Education for All American Youth is to the writer 2 
true democratic program. Since it is more in agreement with his basic prin- 
ciples and assumptions than the Harvard Committee program, he can sug 
gest that for him and to him it is the better of the two. It is democracy in 
action, democracy in thought, and democracy in content. 
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A Great Need: Youth Education 
for Effective Living 


GRANT RAHN 


UPIL-TEACHER planning — democratic administration — the commu- 
Pp nity school—student participation in school government—group dy- 
namics—use of community resources—opportunity for more worthy self- 
realization—improvement of inter-group telations. Alone each phrase signi- 
fics but little. Together they reveal a vital structure of education rooted in 


contemporary American life. 


WHY THE NEED? 
Underlying this dynamic structure is a need. The need is more effec- 
tively to induct youth into the processes and problems of community liv- 
ing. This need grows out of such conditions in American life as these: 


1. The common man, through organization into pressure groups, has 
gained tremendous power. Ii he is not to use this power wantonly, each, to 
the extent he is able, must come to understand and to feel concern over the 
problems of American life, their origin, and the effect of proposed solutions 
vpon the common good. Without these insights and concerns, he may un- 
wittingly betray the American way of life to some “man on horseback.” 
Although the freedoms of speech, press, and assembly with their neutraliz- 
ing effect may prevent a consequence so dire, lack of widespread insight 
will at least precipitate great social waste at a time when America can ill 
alord further waste. 

2. Labor unions have demanded and each time have won “pay hikes.” 
Yet their pay buys less today than in 1942. Both labor and management must 
termine what equitable sharing is and come to realize that only increased 
production can give each greater returns. To promote fair play and the com- 
mon good, we have had much legislation; but legislation is effective only 


Grant Rahn is Secondary Co-ordinator, County of San Diego Public Schools, San 


Diego, California. 
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as it is rooted in the hearts and minds of men. Hence, education at a’! 
levels is our only recourse. To develop the will and capacity to co-operat:: 
for the common good, many forces, including great universities, are at wor! . 
Notable among them is the Massachusetts Institute of Technology with ii; 
Research Center in Group Dynamics. 

3. The great gap between democratic ideals and practice is fomentin; 
dissension that threatens both our internal stability and our influence in the 
family of nations. For example, since the majority of the peoples of ths 
world are other than white, we can not maintain the fiction of “whit: 
supremacy.” Many forces in American life recognize this fact. Perhaps the 
strongest evidence of these forces is President Truman’s Civil Rights Pro- 
gram. Although his proposals are too drastic for acceptance in the South, rc- 
actions clearly show the time is late. 

4. Isolationism is gone. Both domestically and internationally, we are in- 
terdependent. We must learn to act accordingly. We must learn, each ac- 
cording to ability, to work for the common good. 

To improve these conditions is no starry-eyed idealism. Meeting them 
better than we are today is the hard demand for survival of our way of life. 
Many forces in the American scene are striving to meet them; for example, the 
supporters of a bi-partisan foreign policy, uNEsco, the National Conference 
uf Christians and Jews, and the acceptance of labor as partners in production 
by such industries as Nunn-Bush, Hormel, Procter and Gamble. Although 
these forces have their impact on youth, the school has primary responsibility 
for indoctrinating youth with the democratic values, their implications, and 
practice. 


WILL THE SCHOOLS DO THEIR SHARE IN MEETING THIS NEED? 


Eventually, yes; for schools in time become what the people want. In 
the meantime, many schools are providing leadership in making partially 
articulate the aspirations of the people for their children. Moreover, many 
are striving in this area or that to meet the underlying needs. Probably no 
school is doing so, completely. On the other hhand, to say that all schools are 
striving to interpret the will of the people and to mttet the needs of yout! 
would be to stretch the truth. For example, the people of severa! states 
have legislated compulsory education up to the age of eighteen but, in not 1 
few situations, the school eliminates from two fifths to one half of a fres/- 
man class in the four years before graduation. Failures in some subjects ru 
as high as fifteen or twenty per cent. Discipline cases are numerous. Trv- 
ancy is high. Dissatisfaction with work meaningless to many is common, 
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investigation reveals. Certainly, this is not evidence of meeting the needs 
youth so that each may find worthy self-realization in community life. Such 
iditions do not proclaim serious effort to begin where individuals now are 
d to provide for the growth of each according to his make-up. Instead, 
ey bespeak the failure of the school to promote the growth of each in- 
vidual according to his own pattern of development. 


WHAT HINDERS SCHOOLS FROM MEETING THIS NEED? 


Many administrators continue to operate schools on the assumption that 
the high school is a selective institution. Not having developed a vision of 
cducation for all American youth, they do not clearly perceive the necessity 
o, gradual and directed change to the end that all may learn. They have 
no in-service program for the co-operative invention of ways and means to 
help the individual grow in more effective living. To the teacher who, on 
his own, initiates measures better to meet the needs of youth, they do not 
give that encouragement and support which heads of schools must give for 
the sustained development of promising practices. 


Teachers, on the other hand, find it difficult to change from the impo- 
sition of preconceived subject matter to the use of such subject matter only 
as will best meet the needs of youth for effective living; for they have been 
trained not as promoters of child growth, but as purveyers of subject matter 
which all too often has little meaning for youth, They know that educa- 
tion without subject matter is impossible; but they do not recognize that, 
in practice, specific subject matter has value only as it clarifies problems of 
actual concern to youth, Yet they are handicapped both in selecting prob- 
‘ms of concern to youth and subject matter adapted to varying needs; for 
they have as many as six classes daily, of a size running from thirty to forty- 
{ve, and as many as 225 pupil contacts a day. They have one textbook in- 
‘cad of a wealth of material adapted to varying needs. There are still many 

ho feel compelled to “cover the book” even though other experiences plus 
lected sections of the book would produce more real learning. They tend 
» use for study “books only” instead of including resources from the com- 
‘unity in which the child lives. Thus handicapped by large numbers of 
upils and by inadequate materials, they have little time or energy for such 
ork together as will bring into being a curriculum which better inducts 
uth into the conditions of American life. 


These are facts hard to say, but harder to modify. Some could be 
anged except for inertia, refuge in traditionalism, and lack of readiness 
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to face the issues. Yet with the greatest willingness in the world, progress is 
slower than we, considering our social responsibilty, dare permit. 
HOW CAN SCHOOLS MAKE PROGRESS IN MEETING THE NEED? 

What can a school do about it? Much—if the challenge is deeply feit, 
for then the school will develop a comprehensive plan to meet the needs 
of youth and of American life. It will probably include the ideas under- 
lying the phrases that introduced this article, and perhaps more. Such an 
over-all plan—a vision of greater service to youth and country—so grips the 
imagination that its progressive realization will not be denied. Yet a com- 
prehensive plan envisioned is one thing; its gradual implementation, quite 
another. For implementing the vision developed in the staff, there are two 
imperatives: (1) an in-service program of planned development and (2) 
sharing problems with the people. 

AN IN-SERVICE PROGRAM FOR PLANNED DEVELOPMENT 

If teachers agree that their prime responsibility is helping youth edu- 
cate themselves for more effective living, they should begin implementation 
in stategic areas—strategic from the standpcint of their own needs, insights, 
and abilities and from that of school conditions. Implementation should be- 
gin with problems teachers think important. The problems may involve in- 
creased use of community resources or of group dynamics. Or, in recogni- 
tion of the fact that few teachers have background in case study, mental hy- 
giene, and guidance, they may include a program of clinics’ in which teach- 
ers share insights on some child selected periodically, map out a program {for 
working with him, and include provisions for follow-up. Or, to offer a sug- 
gestion in greater detail, the undertaking may be a direct plunge into unit 
development. 

In this case, a promising point of departure would be to draw students 
into the project by ascertaining what they think important in each area. For 
example, a home economics teacher,’ with the co-operation of other staff 
members, made a survey as to student problems and “gripes” in their own 
home life. Using the 205 anonymous replies, she arranged an assembly for 
discussion of the concerns by a panel of students, parents, teachers, and so- 
cial workers. From the assembly, every student learned at least that many 
others have problems which can be solved or relieved only by facing issues 
co-operatively at home. But of greater importance—interaction opened up 
the fruitfulness of, and need for, more considered attention to the subject. 

1American Association of School Administrators. Schools for a New World, Twenty-fifth Yearbook, 


Washington, D.C.: The Association, a department of the National Education Association. 1947. P. 162. $2.09. 
2Miss Frances M. Beven, Escondido Union High School, Escondido, California. 
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A similar carefully planned survey in every field of significance to youth 
would likewise yield many problems of concern to them. In such surveys, 
many utterances are not real problems, but /ead to problems. 

From the proposals of youth, each teacher might formulate those prob- 
lems in his field which he thinks most worthy of attention at a given age 
level. In making this list, he might use these four criteria, clarification of 
o! which follows each: 

A. Does the problem capitalize on the developmental tasks’ of adolesence 
(youth drives)? The drives which motivate a large part of adolescent 
behavior include these: 

1. Concern over physical changes and one’s physique. 

2. Establishing new relations with age mates of both sexes. 

. Achieving emancipation from adults. 

. Concern over economic independence. 
Choosing and preparing for a vocation. 

. Desire to work as equals with adults on life problems. 

. Desire for the insights and skills of social competence. 

. Concern over marriage and family life. 

. Desire for conscious command of the values to guide conduct in a 
highly interdependent world. 

To the extent that a problem involves one or more of these drives, real 
learning or change of behavior takes place. Because more significant results 
follow from working with youth’s nature rather than from ignoring it, prob- 
lem selection should seek to enlist these drives. 

Does. the problem give promise of helping to meet effectively one of 

the imperative needs of youth' in a democratic society? For the sake 

of brevity, but with recognized /loss of meaning, phrases are used to 
recapitulate the ten imperative needs of youth: 
1. Vocational orientation including work experience 

2. Health / 

Orientation to and participation in citizenship activities 

Family relations 

Consumer education 

The scientific method and environmental science 

Aesthetic appreciations 

. Wise use of leisure time 


PNA tw 


3American Association of School Administrators. Schools for a New World. Chapter V. 
4Committee on Curriculum Pianning and Development, National Asscciation of Secondary-School 
P ncipals. Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary School Age. Bulletin No. 144, March, 1947. $1.co. 
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9. Ability to co-operate, living the democratic values 
10. Effective thought communication, the three R’s 

C. Is the problem one of the socially crucial in our time? 
1. Goals “which should come first in our time” * 

a.“Education for a fuller realization of democracy in every phase 
of living.” 

b. “Educatioa directly and explicitly for international understandiig 
and co-operation.” 

. “Education for the application of creative imagination and train:d 
intelligence to the solution of social problems and to the admin:- 
tration of public affairs.” 

2. Timeliness—such problems as compulsory military training and the 


{ 


coal strike with necessary historical background and implications tor 


the future. 
Will study of the problem provide growth in the values underlying 
democracy? (Ctiteria A and D are embedded in criterion B. Placing 
them in co-ordinate position with B gives emphasis to the need of sc- 
lecting such problems as provide most promising opportunity of work- 
ing with youth and of using procedures rooted in the democratic values.) 


1. Dignity and worth of the individual, equality of opportunity—‘“To 
liberate and perfect the intrinsic powers of every citizen is the cen- 
tral purpose of democracy, and its furtherance of individual self-reali- 
zation in its greatest glory.” ° 

. Mutual respect 

. Use of reflective thinking (scientific method) to solve problems 

. Co-operative thinking and action—participation in responsibilities of 

group life 

5. Self-direction with social responsibility 

Illustrative of many problems which satisfy all four criteria are: twelith- 
grade level—After Graduation, What? and Operation Atomic Vision (avail- 
able through National Association of Secondary-School Principals); eleventh- 
grade level—Safeguarding Each of the Freedoms in School and Community; 
tenth-grade level—Driver Training; ninth-grade level—Selection of My Food; 
and Our Prejudices; ninth- to twelfth-grade level—Techniques of and Practice 
in Panel Discussion. In selecting problems that satisfy these criteria, one 
should recognize that pupils can be helped to recognize certain problems as 


5Presidents Commission on Higher Education. Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. !. 
Establishing the Goals of Democracy, p. 8. Washigton 25, D. C., Superintendent of Documents. 1947. $... 


®Ibid., p. 9. 
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o! immediate concern to them through guidance, through group discussion, 
tt ough dramatic incident, and through capitalizing on the significance of 
ci crent events; and that the relative promise of any problem for changing 
th: behavior of the learner inheres in his dynamic acceptance of the chal- 


le age. 


From the list of problems each teacher believes to be of greatest con- 
cern to his pupils, he might select one to preplan in detail. Such preplan- 
ning might involve analysis of the unit and the formulation of initiatory 
developmental, and culminating activities with provision in process and at 
the end for evaluation. Or stated in other words, it should include, for vari- 
ous phases of development, lists of reading, audio-visual, and community 
resources, experiences, and activities that focus on the problem. It should em- 
brace not only resources immediately available to students, but also all those 
which would best contribute to the growth of various members of the 
group. 

In planning with students how to attack the problem, the teacher 
should bear in mind that questions hey raise will indicate how deeply 
work should go. From the preplanning, ke may propose such activities as 
will likely best meet group needs and provide for growth in requisite meth- 
ods of study. From the reservoir of activities originally conceived, he will 
suggest such others as serve to meet the varying needs of students who de- 
viate from the group. If the teacher should decide to cover the full develop- 
ment and all activities his scholarship has produced, boredom would prob- 
ably overtake the class; for real learning is built on experience, must be 
related to that experience, and cannot go far beyond the problem experi- 
ence poses. Real learning normally takes place only to the extent that satis- 
factions of personal need exceed the pain of effort expended. Growth takes 


place gradually. 


During the course of the year, a teacher with a normal load should 
ndertake the development of not more than one unit. Even to do this he 
vill participate in many faculty meetings and group conferences and will 
ngage in much personal study and reflection. However, the experience of 
structing one unit to promote more effective living will modify his 
her work with students; for even in the old framework, he will probably 
ive for the zest of adventuring with youth of a given group into that 
hich concerns them. Old practices that do not so contribute, he will tend 
slough off. If time and energy permit, he may be impelled to search for 
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resource units prepared by other teachers who have similar insights. During 
summer attendance at workshops, he may work out further units. 

However, teachers should understand that the temporary extra effort o1 
the proposed in-service project has a two-fold purpose: to develop amon: 
them improved “know-how” of education for effective living; and to de- 
velop in them conviction and courage for— 


SHARING PROBLEMS WITH THE PEOPLE 

Without a weli-conceived program and deeply felt conviction thai 
gives assurance of education for more effective living, the people will no: 
assume the additional costs involved, for the pocketbook is an exceedingly 
sensitive spot on the anatomy. But a more sensitive spot is the welfare o/ 
their children. Once parents are convinced that their children will really 
profit trom the increased investment, they will without reluctance pay for 
equipment, books, and other materials demonstrably needed for enriched 
teaching and learning; they will approve released time for faculty meetings. 
for curriculum planning and development, and for other services that will 
equip their children for more effective living. This is no armchair theoriz- 
ing. It has been demonstrated in almost every community where per pup! 
costs are the highest in a given state. This willingness to pay more does not 


just happen. It comes as the resuit of sustained effort to show that addi- 
tional dividends would come to their children from increased investment in 


this equipment or that service. 

One of the very best methods of achieving desired support is sharing 
problems with parents. At a recent meeting of parents and teachers on the 
problems of adolescents, the writer pointed out how the school could help 
youth in finding themselves. In the discussion that followed, many parents 
revealed their enthusiasm for such a program. Were this followed up—with 
meetings ot other parents on the subject—with panel discussions, for ex 
ample at service clubs, by students on selected aspects—with planned con- 
ferences of home-room teacher, the individual student and his parents on 
his problems, a body of opinion would evolve among the people which 
would make them ready to pay increased costs. e 

The American people are willing to pay for what they want. If th 
school thinks with them on the problems their children are facing on _per- 
sonal, community, national, and international fronts, they will come to 
want the best education for effective living that money can buy. The chal- 
lenge is for vision, a well-thought-out but flexible program for implementing 


that vision, and the courage of conviction. 
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Problems in Curriculum Design 
for the Junior High Schools 


FRANK REH 


HE Junior High School Curriculum Design Committee of New York 

City Public Schools, whose personnel includes superintendents, princi- 
pals, assistant principals, teachers, and assistant directors, is a sub-committee 
of the Junior High School Curriculum Planning Committee. The Design 
Committee is charged with the responsibility of determining what subject 
areas shall be included in the seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-year programs 
and with the task of designing the framework on which the courses of 
study for these subject areas will be built. Thus the curriculum design bears 
to the course of study the same relation that the architect’s sketch bears 
to the final blueprint which gives the details, measurements, and materials 
necessary for the successful completion of a building. 

In order to meet the requirements of our objectives for the pupil’s men- 
tal, physical, emotional, and social development for living in a democracy, 
the committee has kept in mind the fact that the design must be flexible. 
This flexibility should permit a wide range of selection and interpretation 
of content to allow for variations among children and for special conditions 
in the home, the school, and the community. There must also be latitude 
lor differences in teachers, supervisors, and school facilities. 

The much harrassed word “integration” was thoroughly discussed by 
the committee. It was felt that integration of relevant material from numer- 
ous sources can and should take place within each subject area. Thus infor- 
mation about scientists and inventors may be integrated with English, science, 
or social studies. Where a teacher teaches both English and social studies, 
certain phases of these subject areas may be integrated through the medium 


Frank Reh of Junior High School 10, Queens, New York City, wrote this article for 
High Points, a publication of the Board of Education of New York City. Permission 
io reprint this article in THE BULLETIN was granted by the editor, Mr. A. H. Lass. 
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of one or more units of study or problems, but complete integration of th: 
two areas, English and social studies, is not generally feasible and was no’ 
contemplated by the committee. There should, however, be ample provisior 
for maximum use of correlation and integration among the various subjec 
areas. 
AREAS INCLUDED IN THE CURRICULUM 

The committee determined what the areas of the junior high-schoc 
curriculum should be and, in a general way, what each area should encom 
pass. The areas are indicated below: 
consumer education, occupation 


Social Living 
al information. 


Guidance, home room, assembly, 


student government, newspapers, 
school and community relations. 

Language Arts, English 
Expression (including dramatic 
arts and choric speech) reading, 
listening. 

Language Arts, Foreign Languages 

Mathematics 
Arithmetic, general mathematics, 
applied arithmetic (business 
training and commercial arith- 
metic). 

Science 

Social Studies 
History, geography, civics, cur- 
rent events, human relations, 


Health Education 
Physical activities, social dan 
ing, corrective work, hygiene, 
safety. 

Practical Arts and Home Econom- 

ics 

Woodwork, metalwork, artcrafi, 
printing, homemaking, dress- 
making, art weaving, novelty, 
typing. 

Fine Arts 
Drawing, painting, art apprecia- 
tion. 

Music 
Group singing, orchestra, glee 
club, music appreciation. 


Once agreement as to the subject areas to be included was reached, the 
actual work of writing the designs for the various areas was the next step 
For the sake of uniformity it was decided to organize and present the ele. 
ments of the design of each of the subject areas according to the following 


outline: 
A. The place of the area in the over-all design. 
B. Relative emphasis of various subdivisions of the area. 
C. Possible latitudes of interpretation (for varying conditions of schools 


communities, etc,) 
D. Possible relationship with other areas (correlation, interrelation). 
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Each member of the committee was given the task of writing the de- 
si n for an area in accordance with this framework. Whenever it was 
med necessary or desirable, experts in the area were consulted. Then a 
tative report was presented to the entire committee and was revised and 
cited until it met with the committee’s approval. In the case of special sub- 
ts such as art, home economics, science, and music, the director of the sub- 
ject Or a representative sat with the committee in an advisory capacity. In 
seme instances the design was outlined first by the director and then sub- 
n tted to the committee for study, revision, and final action. 

In the course of its deliberations, the committee received numerous re- 
iests from teachers for suggestions in procedure and for a clear statement 
o: the place of the teacher in the so-called “newer procedures.” Accordingly, 
the committee prepared two monographs: The Teacher in the Junior High 
School and Practices and Procedures in the Junior High School. 


q 


THE TIME SCHEDULE 

In addition to writing the design, the committee was charged with the 
duty of working out a time schedule to meet the requirements of the pro- 
posed curriculum. Here, too, it was necessary to arrange for a degree of flex- 
ibility while at the same time insuring adequate time for each of the ac- 


cepted subject areas. Flexibility in the operation of the time schedule is 


achieved in two ways: 
1. Practical arts, home economics, fine arts, and music are grouped to- 


gether with an indicated total of eight periods per week. The division of 
this time for any particular class, grade, or pupil in a school is left to the 
liscretion of the principal. Thus, if a principal wishes to stress art in a par- 
‘cular seventh- or eighth-year class, he may assign three or more periods to 
art and reduce the stress on music and practical arts, accordingly. In an- 
her grade this class might get more music and less art. Conceivably, in a 
very special case, a class might get eight periods of art and no practical arts 
music, or it might get eight periods of practical arts and none of art or 
usic. This arrangement is open to the criticism that unless the principal 
careful to avoid it, some pupils may be entirely deprived of experience 
‘1 one of the three subject areas during their junior high-school career. The 
‘ances that such a situation may arise, however, are remote, and the com- 
rittee feels that the freedom which the plan allows outweighs any possible 
''sadvantage of the scheme. In order to allay any fears, however, we suggest 
at an average desirable division of time would be: four periods of practi- 
cl arts, three or two periods of art, and one or two periods of music. 
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2. Several periods of unassigned time are allowed in the seventh and 
eighth years and, for the nonforeign-language group, also in the ninth year. 
These perjods may be added to the minimum number required in any area. 


NY TIME ALLOTMENT BASED ON A 35-PERIOD WEEK 





Curriculum Area Minimum No. of Periods 
and Total Minutes Per Week 


7th Year bth Yeur 9th Year 
Periods Min. Periods Min. Periods Min. 


. Social Living 3 135 3 135 3 
Guidance, home room, assembly, 
newspapers, student government, 
school and community. 

. Language Arts, English 

. Language Arts—Foreign languages 

. Mathematics—Arithmetic 
General Mathematics, applied 
arithmetic (business training, com- 
mercial arithmetic) 

. Science 

. Social Studies 
History, geography, civics, current 
events, human relations, consumer 
education, occupational information. 

. Health Education 
Physical activities (social danc- 
ing), corrective work, hygiene, 
safety. 

. Practical Arts, Home Economics, ) 
Woodwork, metalwork, artcraft, 
art weaving, novelty, homemaking, 
typing, printing, dressmaking. 








. Fine Arts 
Drawing, painting, art apprecia- 
tion. 








. Music 


TOTAL 30 32 
3t 0 or 5t 


Minimum req. + 





*For the more capable pupils only. 

+Principal and faculty determine how these periods are to be assigned to each of the three areas 
in accordance with needs of a particular class, grade, or the school. But care must be exercised to insuré 
that no pupil be denied some experience in each of these areas before leaving the school. An average d 
sirable allotment is 4 periods of industrial arts, 3 or 2 periods of art, and 1 or 2 periods of music. 

tPrincipal and faculty determine how these periods are to be assigned to areas other than 8. 9, 10. 
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A number of schools are rearranging their schedules so as to have five 
one-hour periods a day instead of the more traditional seven forty-five min- 
ute periods. To permit this, or any other desirable variation, the time sched- 
ule indicates time allotments in minutes as well as in forty-five minute pe- 
riods. 

The committee has not yet completed its work and, therefore, the time 
schedule above must be considered merely tentative. A number of problems 
still remain to be solved, among these being qustions involving articulation 
with the senior high schools. Chief of these is the question of the possible 
effect on the high schools if all first-year (ninth year) students are required 
to take two terms of social studies instead of one term, as at present. Again, 
the new time schedule permits foreign language students to take five major 
prepared subjects in the ninth year; at present, no ninth year student in the 
senior high school is permitted to take more than four major required subjects. 





DISCUSSION GUIDES FOR DISCUSSION GROUP 
geen National Association of Secondary-School Principals has encouraged and 


promoted for fifteen years, through state co-ordinators, regional directors, and 
many local school administrators, a sustained and systematic discussion of current 
issues and objectives of secondary education. Co-operative thinking and planning 
by all engaged in secondary education have been the more immediate aims of the 
discussion group activities. There are many schools that can claim, during the past 
few years, very successful educational achievements, highly constructive and demo- 
ciatic in their development, through the regular discussion of vital and important 
school issues. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has just prepared a 
special four-page folder in which discussion topics and source references are given 
for fourteen suggested areas of importance to all secondary-school administrators. 
The topics included are: Atomic Energy Education for the Secondary School, Cur- 
riculum Adjustments, Citizenship, Guidance, Using Tests in the High School, Junior 
iligh School, Junior College, Student Participation in School Management, Con- 
umer Education, Professional Standards and Salaries, Class Size, Insurance Bene- 
{it Plans, Public Relations, and Planning the School Plant. These folders are avail- 
:ble in limited quantities to state high-school principals’ organizations as aids for 
‘eveloping state and sectional meetings of high-school principals and to other mem- 
bers of the NASSP for suggestions in organizing faculty groups for the discussion 
of important problems in their school. A sample copy has been sent to each state 
-o-ordinator and other state officers so that they ‘may order additional free copies 
or use in their state. Any member of the NASSP may also request free copies for 
vse in their faculty meetings, etc. A limited number is sent free upon request. 
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Evaluating the Core Curriculum 


PPROXIMATELY eighty-five teachers and administrators from high 
A schools employing the core curriculum or unified studies program met 
at Clear Lake Camp January 16, 17 and 18, 1948, for the purpose of study- 
ing evaluation techniques used in the core curriculum. The conference was 
called by the Michigan Secondary Curriculum Study of the State Department 
ot Public Instruction and included resource persons from the State Depart- 
ment and from Wayne University. Present also from outside Michigan were 
Dr. Ted Rice, of New York University, and Dr. Victor Pitkin of the Bu- 
reau for Intezcultural Education. 


The conference was key-noted on the first evening by Mr. J. Wilmer. 
Menge of the Division of Instructional Research of Detroit Public Schools. 
Mr. Menge emphasized that improving a program really means changing 
people. A program changes, he said, as the people in it change their habits, 
beliefs, and values. He ‘suggested that the conference might well undertake 
to discover ways in which members in a school have changed their ways 
of thinking, feeling, and acting when they set about to make a program 
better. He emphasized the point of view that participants were gathered at 
Clear Lake Camp for the study of ways to improve education rather than 
Ways to prove one type of instruction was better than another. 

Following Mr. Menge’s introductory address, the participants divided 
into random groups to make a list of problems to which the conference 
would address itself. Out of the composite lists submitted later in the eve- 
ning by these random groups, approximately eight discussion groups were 
formed. These groups worked two days. The highlights of each group re- 
port as presented at the close of the conference may be summarized as fol- 


lows: 
Permission to reprint this article, which appeared in the February, 1948, issue of 


the Bulletin of the Michigan Secondary-School Association, a department of the 
Michigan Education Association, was secured from the editor. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY AND PURPOSES OF THE CORE PROGRAM 

A core program is a program of study which attempts to guide stu- 
{ents to a better understanding of problems and questions that are of in- 
erest and importance to the students. It tries to help to adjust the whole 
hild to this environment. It assumes a child will learn when he is ready to 
nd when he wants to. A block of time ranging from one hour to the entire 
chool day is utilized in ways agreed upon by joint teacher-pupil planning. 
Projects, problem solving, area and unit studies, and other educative experi- 
‘nces rather than rote learning, are the procedures used. The function of the 
teacher is to arrange such educative experiences as have validity in the minds 
of the students. This involves pre-planning and setting up of resource units. 
Other terms, such as correlated programs, unified study, and general educa- 
tion programs are used. These variations seem to be somewhat dependent 
upon locality and in some cases require different degrees of extensiveness 
of the program. The core program is essentially a matter of philosophy and 
ruethods rather than scheduling. 

There are essential skills such as reading, writing, and ciphering which 
should be mastered. No body of subject matter has yet been determined as 
essential to a cultured individual. Vicarious experience may upon occasion 
serve to prevent future hurts and difficulties. Problem solving will necessarily 
include subject matter. 

The core program is advantageous in that it enables student and teacher 
to know each other better. It helps students to adjust better to a new school. 
It offers greater assistance to the non-college preparatory group that consti- 
tutes the bulk of the student group today. It provides a situation in which 
problems not only of scholarship but also of emotional, personality, and adjust- 
ment difficulties can be discussed and solved, if possible. The spirit of learning 
will develop from the proper teaching of the core program. 

We must keep a worthy goal in mind at all times if we expect to evalu- 
ate the program. 

INTRODUCING THE CORE PROGRAM 

A core program may be defined as a block of time in which students 
and teachers are free from the usual restraint of courses of study. Members 
of our group agreed that at least three periods should be blocked together 
for the core in junior high school, composed of periods formerly devoted to 
subjects required at that level. In senior high school we agreed that the 
amount of time might be gradually reduced, but that there should still be a 
block of time available in which instruction can cut across subject lines. 
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We discussed two concepts of core: (1) Basic living, which we defined as 
a block of time in which to get those things which students want and feel 
a need for, which they do not obtain in other courses, and (2) Unified stud- 
ies or general education. 

Some of the problems to be solved in introducing the core program in- 
clude the personal adjustment of teachers and pupils, the decision as to 
whether the course should be required or elective, the orientation of teachers 
tc new methods of study, and the plaaning of the program in such a way 
as to obviate jealousies, rivalry, and insecurity caused by change in routine. 

It was suggested that there are two ways to begin such an organization. 
(1) The program should be introduced throughout the grade level or the 
entire school with only gradual changes within that total structure. (2) The 
program should be completely changed for a few sections at a time on an 
experimental basis. 

Whichever method of organizing the core is used, the following empha- 
ses should develop: (1) changes should come out of both pupil and teacher 
needs; (2) complete co-operation should be obtained through total discus- 
sion and clear understanding as well as the assuring that all teachers’ inter- 
ests are recognized and provided for. If there is a planning committee of the 
faculty with pupils included, they should be sure that these criteria are ob- 
served. Workshops for teachers as well as personal discussions and confer- 
ences will be helpful. It is important that students participate in the actual 
planning of the entire core program. 

DEVELOPING THE CORE PROGRAM 

The chief program established in our group was two-fold. (1) How 
should a core program be launched from a traditional program? (2) How can 
a unified study program be employed as a transition from the traditional to 
the core program? 

The group began by defining such terms as “block of time,” “unified 
studies,” “general curriculum,” and “core.” 

The following problems were raised: What is the basic purpose of the 
junior high school? What kind of teachers are required for the core pro- 
giam? What kind of attitudes should a teacher have? What is the purpose 
of the core program? How does one launch the program? What factors make 
a difference in the various schools? What is the difference between the block 
of time and the coze program? How are students selected and grouped in 
the core program? What subjects can be included as a basis for the core 
program? How can repetition or overlapping be avoided in the core pro- 
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sram? Are students in core courses adequately prepared for college? How 
loes one find out the interests of students? 

The group agreed that the functions of the junior high school should 
he exploratory for pupils and that the core curriculum makes it possible to- 
achieve this goal. 

We agreed that the teacher is an extremely important factor in the ‘suc- 
cess of this or any other such program, that the teacher must be creative, 
willing to work, have at least an average knowledge of the field covered, be 
willing to learn, and be willing to surrender her notions of the sacredness of 
certain subject matter. The teacher must have faith that the children want 
tc learn and do have basic constructive interests. The teacher needs training in 
the discovering of children’s interests; they need to learn the techniques of 
teacher-pupil planning. Schools must work toward more natural living con- 
ditions; the personal needs of the youngsters are most important. The stand- 
ards of society concern themselves more with attitudes than with technical 
skill. Multiple reference materials should be used instead of single basic 
texts. Integration could be achieved most easily with such areas as English, 
social studies, art, and music. In Michigan more schools have used the tran- 
sitional method of approaching core than the experimental single section 
approach. It must be the duty of each community and its teachers to deter- 
mine which method shall be used. 

In conclusion, our group agreed that heterogeneous grouping is more 
practical and democratic and that the core program makes it possible to 
gear instruction to the motives, needs, and drives of youngsters. We agreed 
that the purpose of the core is study, analysis, organization, and achieve- 
ment, as well as evalution of group problems. We believe that student-teacher 
planning and action are very important but that subject matter has no, sa- 
cred purpose in itself. We also agreed that the objectives of the core curricu- 
lum might well be defeated if we undertake to measure its achievement of 
conventional educational goals. The majority of the group agreed that the 
best approach to the core curriculum is through grouping two or more sub- 
ject periods together and providing grade-wide or school-wide coverage of 
programs of this kind. 

PUPIL PARTICIPATION 


One group discussed the following topics: (1) Methods of orienting 
children from the traditional techniques of schools to the pupil-participation 
methods in core, (2) Methods of finding out pupils’ individual needs; (3) 
Techniques for allowing freedom of expression and obtaining a degree of or- 
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der acceptable to the group; and (4) Methods of discovering and meeting the 
needs of the “sitters” in the group. 

This group agreed upon the following conclusions: (1) Where unified 
study courses are well under way, students prefer them to subject-matter 
courses. (2) Transition to core is much smoother if started at the seventh 
grade and allowed to advance through the grades with the student. Teacher 
planning, workshops, publicity, efc., must accompany any change in tradi- 
tional routine. Abruptness, or failure to involve all teachers and students, 
will hinder understanding of any proposed new program. (3) A new teach- 
er in the fused program must be made to feel as one with the teachers al- 
ready in it. (4) Parent education on the idea is important. (5) Pupil needs 
can be discovered by close observation, a well planned testing program, fre- 
guent evaluation, home visits and counseling. (6) Various plans should be 
used for the normal flow of expression on the subjects at hand. Pupil-teacher 
planning can be such that needed duties and activities are checked off as 
completed. A where-do-we-go-from-here evaluation as the activity proceeds 
gives direction to all that is going on. (7) The traditional sitter may need 
social help. There is a reason to be found which will determine the proce- 
dure in each case. 

The questions which came out in this group were as follows: (1) How 
can we make use of the parent and the community resource people who 
could participate in student activities? (2) How can we carry out teacher- 
pupil planning periods? (3) Will health, safety, conduct, and other impor- 
tant topics be taught in the core or as separate subjects? 

The members of this group discussed techniques in the core, with spe- 
cial emphasis on participation for the whole group. Some of the points which 
members of this group intend to take back into the classroom are as fol- 
lows: (1) Slow students are entitled to individual conferences about their 
weaknesses. Students may be used as teachers whenever possible. (2) More 
patience will help the core teacher. There are bound to be days when it 
would seem that time is possibly being wasted. Try to remember that democ- 
racy sometimes moves slowly and that these youngsters are-being trained to 
live in a democracy. Don’t plunge into the core and give youngsters the im- 
pression that this is something unusual. Lead into it with plenty of orien- 
tation. Set the stage, if necessary, the first few times. An ideal situation is 
to have a teacher-motivated unit on democracy or some orientation field 
which will acquaint the student with teacher-pupil planning so that they are 
ready for it. (3) Be willing to explain the system to other teachers if there 
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$ a question as to what you are doing. Don’t comzare your methods but 
-xplain them. Try to reach parents through bach:-to-school-night and study 
sroups. (4) More emphasis is desirable on character education. Group stand- 
dards are needed on courtesy, ethics, honesty, responsibility, sincerity. (5) 
Evaluation in the core must be brought about by the students setting up cer- 
ain goals and skills which they want to achieve before the problems get 
started. Then they are ready to mark themselves in view of how far they 
progress along these skills. The teacher also marks them and any differences 
of opinion should be discussed with the students. It would be helpful for 
students to evaluate teachers once in a while. 

It is interesting to note that this group did not discuss subject material 
as such. Everyone seemed vitally interested in the students’ needs and inter- 


ests and in how to guide them. 

The problems which this third group set at the beginning of its work 
were as follows: (1) determining the needs of children; (2) organizing ma- 
terials and subject matter to meet these children’s needs; (3) external pres- 
sure or requirements that need to be met; (4) how a course of study can be 
planned to include these and bring about a solution to this whole problem; 
(5) how one hundred per cent co-operation in group participation can be 


secured. 
In the light of the child’s problems and his need for participation in 


planning, the group agreed upon the following statements: (1) children 
must be prepared or conditioned for their use of newer methods; (2) the 
process of democratic planning is usually very slow—authoritative proce- 
cures may take immediate effect but are only superficial; (3) objectives 
must be clearly defined; (4) every child must feel a sense of importance 
in the group and must contribute to planning; (5) there must be a solidarity 
of group feeling; (6) frequent evaluative sessions should be held in which 
both group and individual progress is evaluated; (7) the group should do 
things which are their own, of common interest, and which bring about 
the development of group loyalty; (8) until we are ready to abandon the 
idea that there are certain basic factors which must be learned, the core 
will not be particularly effective. 


DETERMINING PUPIL GROWTH 

The basic problem is that we have failed to agree on what things 
should be reported. Parents find either letter or number marks satisiactory. 
They feel secure in knowing what they are after and in some cases they 
are after subject-matter mastery. Parents have been brought up to this by 
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their own conditioning in schools of the past. Parents frequently do not un- 
derstand the broad aspects of social behavior, attitudes, etc. Teachers, too, 
are confused on terminology. Can we agree on citizenship? Do we all 
mark on the same clues? 

The following proposals were accepted by the group: (1) Include par- 
ents in planning—in the process of their inclusion ask them what they ex- 
pect of the schools today; (2) Do not send written reports home but get 
parents and teachers together; (3) Develop complete anecdotal records for 
conference and study purposes; (4) Abolish letter rating in place of direct 
reporting. 

Our group then proceeded to discuss plans for some new means of 
marking. It was agreed that we must draw parents in, too, and influence 
them to see the value of the core plan. We must get the core off from the 
present plateau basis and put it on firm ground. 

We must get students, too, involved in thinking and actually consider- 
ing their own problems. They can be led to write their problems down and 
start solving them co-operatively. It is not the job of the teacher alone to 
cvaluate core. It is a challenge to pupils, teachers, and parents together. We 
reached the following conclusions: (1) Evaluation should be made in terms 
ot goals which should be co-operatively established by all persons involved. 
Situations differ and, therefore, different outcomes and techniques will be 
employed in different local situations. (2) Core programs are especially ap- 
propriate for the recognition of broad areas of citizenship. In measuring 
growth in such areas, we recognize the need for supplementing the present 
home report by letters, anecdotal records, rating scales, and above all, by per- 
son-to-person conferences. (3) We agreed that specific subject skills are useful 
only as a means to the more important end of successful social adjustment. 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

The questions which our group confronted at the beginning included the 
{cllowing: (1) How can we discover in what respects core is an improve- 
ment over traditional education? (2) What results can we expect from 
newer techniques? (3) How can we explain these techniques to parents? 
(4) How can we secure parent co-operation and participation in the core 
program? (5) How can we interpret our evaluation to colleges and to stu- 
dents? We agreed that large classes with specialized teachers present a spe- 
cial problem. This problem can perhaps be met by frequent discussions and 
an exchange of ideas among teachers. We suggest that a broad college back- 


ground is very important for prospective core teachers. It is also important that 
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ther faculty members be asked to help and that their fear of being replaced 
¢ allayed. 

Business and industry are rapidly realizing that ability to get along 
vith others is very important for success. They are less and less emphasizing 
icademic grades. 

Students should help in planning the core. Blame or responsibility for 
ailure should rest on the shoulders of the student group. Students should 
have practice in learning how to plan. We often expect too much of them 
‘00 soon. 

The best salesmen for the program are the students themselves. There- 
fore, they need to know that they are learning. This rests upon frequent 
cvaluation. The tendency to remain traditional must be gradually overcome. 
The group process must be sold through constant practice in the earlier 
years of the secondary school. Easy problems and much guidance may be 
needed at first. 

We should avoid creating a kind of an attitude which makes selling nec- 
essary. We need to provide more time for each teacher in order to give op- 
portunity for varied pupil experience. Exceptional students in a class pro- 
vide an especially good place for counseling and evaluating the core. Such 
students, who are usually college bound, tend to feel disgusted about courses 
in which they do not gain as much recognition for getting high grades. 
They sometimes think they are wasting time and losing useful subject mat- 
ter. General education should not neglect such superior students but should 
especially challenge them. Responsibilities in out-of-school experiences, such 
as camping and community improvement, may be helpful in showing the 
future leaders the importance of general cducaticn. 

Student panels are a useful means of interpreting the core program to 
the total faculty. In some situations two classes using traditional and core 
methods may be compared, especially if the same teacher has both classes. 
In doing so, however, special care should be taken to avoid threatening the 
status of other faculty members. All teachers should be shown where they 
can help and where they are needed. They should be used in the core classes 
as much as possible, should be invited to attend the teachers’ meetings de- 
voted to the problem, and should be encouraged by the administration. The 
whole faculty should participate in planning and should feel a personal 
pride in the success of the core. General education teachers must not be per- 
mitted to be set apart from the general faculty; they must be made to feel 
that they are 2 definite part of the whole program. 
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In interpreting the program to parents, the results of educationai study 
can be presented with understanding. Student discussion of these problems 
before parent groups may help. The resourceful person will think of many 
other procedures. 

The Michigan College Agreement affords a valuable help in interpret- 
ing core programs to the colleges. It will be necessary to continue to preparc 
a few students for such colleges as medicine and engineering. Colleges are 
entitled to information showing that students from core programs enjoy a 
high degree of college success. These data should be presented on an indi- 
vidual and personal basis, The accrediting committees and colleges should 
le confronted with school and community problems and should be invited 
te serve as resource persons on the contribution colleges can make in the 
solution of those problems. This process may give them a new view on the 
problems of the local high school. It may also avoid the misinterpretation of 


records by college officials. 
FINAL SESSION 


The final session on Sunday morning was devoted to the evaluation of 
the conference itself. Dr. T. D. Rice served as chairman for a session in 
which the conference participants held a brief informal discussion en speci- 
fic outcomes which they can take home and use in their local situations, 
Some of the values and outcomes of the conference which were proposed 
during this session were as follows: (1) The process of getting together and 
sharing points of view has helped me; (2) The idea that the person doing the 
learning must also be doing the evaluating has heen helpful; (3) The im- 
portance of seeing that all teachers share the planning of the program was 
brought home to me; (4) I have gained a new realization of the importance 
of bringing the absent teachers from our school along with my thinking; 
(5) I have gained some techniques for evaluating the instructional program 
with the pupils; (6) The plan of securing problems which was used in this 
conference can be helpful in a classroom situation; (7) I have secured the 
techniques for bringing parents into evaluation and planning; (8) I think I 
have learned the importance of patience in educational planaing; (9) I have 
gained the idea of developing a field of reference for each grade level as a 
means of securing sequence for a core program. In a summary of the evalu- 
ation session, Dr Rice asserted that the core program in Michigan is one of 
the most important developments in the national educational field and urged 
the conference participants to continue to work co-operatively toward its im- 
provement and extension. 
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One of the highlights of the conference occurred on Saturday evening 
‘hen eight students from high-school core programs in Detroit and Battle 
( reek were brought together in an impromptu panel chaired by Mr. Don 
l}olan of Western Michigan College. The questions which the students an- 
swvered were raised from the floor during a brief informai discussion of 
coups of five or six people sitting together in various parts of the room. 

t the end of this session, the students were invited to ask the teachers 
; resent some questions about the core program. In response to this request, 
tiey asked three questions: (1) What is included in basic living? (2) Why 
cre not steps taken to prevent drop-outs? (3) How can high-school stu- 
cents come to feel that teachers really like them and enjoy teaching them? 


Conference participants agreed that the techniques which were dis- 
cussed by this group of core and unified studies teachers were highly appro- 
priate for use in any field of high-school instruction. 
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Co-operation vs. Competition in 
Business Education 


FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 


T has long seemed clear to the writer that competition between depart- 

ments in the high school exists in considerable degree, and that the 
sound objectives of education cannot be achieved until one of two things 
happens: (1) the elimination of subject departments, or (2) complete and 
eflective co-operation among them. Frankly, the writer prefers the former as 
he despairs of the achievement of the latter. 

While there still is some controversy as to the objectives of education 
most of us are agreed on its primary aims at the high-school level. Differ- 
ent educators characterize these aims in different ways, but in the end it 
all comes down to this: Our young people must be equipped to adjust them- 
selves to their environment most effectively, to contribute their maximal 
share to the improvement of that environment, to live the “good life” in 
the best sense of that expression, and to pull their full weight in this eco- 
nomic world in which we live. It takes a lot of doing to achieve this ob- 
jective; a great deal more than can be done by any one department, or by 
any group of departments, working independently according to its own plan 

That the sum of the parts equals the whole is not true except where 
the parts and the whole are numerical in character. Human characteristics 
just don’t add up in the same way. They must be fused into a composite 
whole, not by the additive process which converts the units involved into 
a single unit called the “sum”, but by some other process that will retain 
the identity of the partial units while producing a new cemposite one quite 
distinct from any of the partial ones—a well-integrated personality. 

What this seems to mean is that each of the several high-school depart- 
ments may do its specialized work well and the school still fail to develop 


Frederick G. Nichols is Associate Professor Emeritus, Harvard Graduate School, 
Harvard University. He is Business Education Consultant, and resides at 187 Shore 
Street, Falmouth, Massachusetts. 
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2 single well-integrated personality. Hence we may well ask, why depart- 
rents? 
HIGH-SCHOOL DEPARTMENTALIZATION 

How did the high school, like the college, become departmentalized? 
At the outset it was a college-preparatory school. Colleges then offered only 
academic or cultural programs. They considered precollege study of English, 
toreign language, mathematics, and science essential to college study of those 
subjects. That is one reason for the similarity between secondary-school and 
college curricula. But another was the almost universal belief in faculty 
psychology and in the exclusive virtue of cultural subjects as media for use 
in the development of the mind. Mathematics was studied to make us logi- 
cal; science, to make us observing; and language, native and foreign, to 
make us cultured. If the colleges believed that these studies possessed all the 
educational virtues, then we at the high-school level must use them to qual- 
ily our students to pursue these same subjects at the higher level. If students 
id not go on to college, we had the satisfaction of knowing that we had 
sent them out into life with at least a veneer of that culture which they 
otherwise would have missed. Thus ran our thinking in days gone by. 

Weill, you all know what has become of this line of reasoning about 
curricular problems. You know that students do not necessarily, or even 
often, carry on at the college level in studies pursued at the high-school 
level. You know what in large measure has become of faculty psychology. 
You should know that the reasons for departmentalization in an earlier day 
de not now apply; also that no new and defensible reasons for the retention 
of independent departments have been advanced, unless you call the higher 
salaries paid department heads a reason. . 

Yes, the author knows that some are thinking that highly trained spe- 
cialists in science, mathematics, history, English, foreign language, fine arts, 
practical arts, health education, and other subjects are still necessary. Who 
Ise can teach high-school subjects? Well, see what has happened. There 
has been, and will be more, dilution of these subjects as social studies re- 
place the formal history sequence; as composite mathematics replaces the 
ormal mathematics sequence; as foreign languages are dropped for nu- 
merous reasons; as general science replaces the formal science sequence; 
nd as practical, industrial, commercial, and household arts become accept- 
“ble substitutes for almost any of the optional academic sequences—not only 


‘or purposes of general education but for college entrance as well. No 
onger is there that concentration on any of these fields of education which 
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calls for highly trained specialists. Well-qualified all-around teachers wil 
suffice if a sufficient number of them have majored in courses represente1 
by present departments to an extent that will enable them to provide re - 
sonable leadership in a special field of their choice. 

The college-preparatory group is being included to the extent thet 
members of that group are going to colleges which still demand tor en- 
trance the traditional courses. This is the highly specialized group for whoin 
some special arrangement must be made, either within the school or in a 
separate school. There 1s more sense today in a separate college-preparatory 
school than there once was in a separate vocational school. More studenis 
need what the latter has to offer. It may be that where a separate colleg:- 
preparatory department or school cannot be maintained for lack of meni- 
bers, the school committee should consider using private-preparatory schoois 
for this purpose. That might be not only cheaper, but also more satisfactory 
from every point of view. A better job would be done with both groups, 
the college preparatory and the noncollege preparatory. 

What has been said about over-departmental specialization applies to 
the business and vocational departments as well as to the others. They too 
are offenders through over-specialization. In the business department, we 
find sub-departments competing with one another—shorthand or secretarial, 
accounting, clerical, social business, distributive, and others. 

Now the writer has stressed this departmental matter because he be- 
lieves that as long as there are departments so long will there be competi- 
tive frictions that militate against the achievement of the primary aims of 
secondary education. But the writer knows full well that departmentaliza- 
tion will be with us for a long time to come, not because it couldn’t be 
done away with at once if responsible department leadership willed it so, 
but because rarely, if ever, does it happen that special interests take the 
initiative in a move to eliminate themselves. 


GREATER GENERALIZATION 

The trend toward greater generalization and less specialization at th 
high-school level is unmistakable. Present evils will some day be remedied. I: 
the meantime, some progress in the field of secondary education can be made 
by active and full departmental co-operation as a substitute for competition 
Now the writer must be more specific as to evidences of the competition 
and frictions of which he complains. And for this evidence he will draw 


on his own field. 
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There can be no doubt about the fact that there is much harmful fric- 
ton between the social studies and business departments. There would be 
tiuch more friction were these two departments to come together closely 
caough to produce it. 

In New York, “commercial geography” is taken over by the sociai 
sudies department because its title includes “geography.” The business de- 
partment resents this intrusion into its carefully staked out preserve. Its con- 
sent was neither given nor asked for. It was ignored. Likewise, “business 
cconomics” has been absorbed by the social studies department in New York 
because its title includes the word “economics.” Again the business depart- 
nient’s consent was not sought. 

Of course the social studies people are not much disturbed by the fric- 
tion thus stirred up. They got what they wanted, and without feeling the 
heat of the friction caused since they did not have to win a hard-fought 
battle to get what they wanted. The authorities in control were on their 
side, and issues were not joined. But at the state department level, and 
among commercial teachers throughout the state, there is resentment against 
what they believe to be evidence of the struggle for departmental dominance 
by the social studies group. 

The author hastens to add that in fairness to all parties concerned it 
niust be admitted that the leaders in business education, as well as business 
teachers, have shamefully neglected both “business economics” and “com- 
mercial geography.” Only a minute fraction of their students were encour- 
aged to enroll for these subjects. In fact only here and there were such 
courses offered. So, the readers say, what are you complaining about? Just 
this: Lack of co-operation in considering what to do about these two sub- 
jects, and the resultant harmful friction that will prevent or make unneces- 
sarily difficult much-needed co-operation between these two closely allied de- 
partments. There are other subjects about which controversy is likely to 
‘rise in the days ahead—business law, consumer economics, consumer goods, 
junior economic training, and perhaps others. 

Furthermore, there is no evidence that commercial geography and busi- 
Less economics will be handled any better as “segments” of a social studies 
sequence than they have been as parts of the business curriculum. That the 
‘cachers who teach these segments will be better qualified to handle them 
‘ell is not obvious. The plain fact is that failure on the part of the social 
studies and business leadership to get together and plan what is best to 
{2 done with these subjects to make them fulfill their functions as parts of 
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both general and business education makes it inevitable that boys and gir's 
will be cheated out of their right to the best that can be offered them in 
these areas of education. 

Another classic example of competition between these two departments 
may be cited. The director of business education in one of our largest citics 
not long ago conceded that the clerical type junior business training being 
taught to hundreds of junior high-school children is all wrong, but he re- 
fused to change over to a_more defensible type of training because to do 
so would be to invite a demand on the part of the director of social stud- 
ies that junior business training be transferred to his department. Co-opera- 
tion? Not at all. Unadulterated competition, and at the expense of youth. 
Most blame here rests on the business director, but the social studies direc- 
tor must accept a share as he has never taken the initiative to bring about 
that degree of understanding of their common problems which must under- 
lie the co-operation needed for the most efficient management of the two 
departments in the interest of the young people of the community. It is per- 
fectly obvious that each department head suspects the other and that co- 
operation is impossible where it is most needed. 

To show what can be done, the writer may merely point out the almost 
completely unique case of the head of a business department who conceded 
business economics to the social studies department, but continues to teach 
the subject under the social studies director. Thus both are contributing to 
the success of the course, and students benefit accordingly. 

There is much friction between the home economics department and 
the business department—much overlapping and needless duplication, much 
loss on the part of students of both departments. Textiles, consumer goods, 
budgeting, household accounts, buymanship, home finance, and other subjects 
are all covered by both departments, each without the slightest attempt to co- 
operate in the interests of the total program of general education. Duplication 
is not necessarily bad. Some is desirable, wtih different emphasis and in differ- 
ent instructional relationships. It is unnecessary, unplanned duplication tha: 
is bad. Lack of active co-operation results in this kind. 

Between the English department and the business @epartment, iack of 
co-operation has developed in places. Business English, what is it? Wher. 
should it be taught? By whom? How? Here are enough questions to gen 
erate quite a bit of friction. But co-operation between departments will pre- 
vent it from developing. In some schools, the English department will not 
co-operate. So, separate business English classes are organized. In othe: 
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schools, there is co-operation, and practical English is taught by the Eng- 
lish department for business students. The sad part of it all is that both de- 
partments usually are in the wrong. One wants too much specialization 
and the other wants too little. Only by genuinely honest co-operative effort 
to reconcile these differences can something more nearly ideal be developed 
and offered successfully. 

CONVICTIONS OF THE AUTHOR 

More illustrations of the point might be made, but there is neither the 
need nor the space. Lest the writer be accused of departmental bias, how. 
ever, he wants to express concretely a few deep-seated convictions which 
cause him to plead for departmental co-operation instead of departmental 
competition. 

He does not believe in teaching the history of commerce at the high- 
school level, but he does believe in stressing the commercial aspects of history 
along with other aspects of it. He does not believe in general business English 
as such, but he does believe in emphasis on the practical in the teaching of 
English not, of course, to the exclusion of the purely cultural aspects of the 
subject. Furthermore, to the extent that specialized English is required for 
any group of students, shorthand or salesmanship for example, it should be 
taught by the vocational teacher as a part of his vocational courses. 

He does not believe in business arithmetic as a separate subject, but he 
does believe in more attention to arithmetic in all courses where figure-work is 
involved. Specialized arithmetic can best be taught as related work in any 
course where it is needed. He does not believe in the four-year sequence ot 
socio-business courses about to be proposed by a group of business educa- 
tors, but he does believe that as much as two units of such work should be 
offered in the commercial department where real vocational business training 
is properly undertaken. He does not subscribe to the view that by carefully 
selecting material to be dictated in shorthand classes much value in terms 
of social and civic understanding will emerge from this procedure. 

You see, he is not pleading the cause of business education as against 
general education. Nor is he pointing a finger at the academic departments 
alone and charging them only with failure to co-operate. He is indicting all 
departments, not in every school situation of course, and is saying that un. 
\ss and until there is an almost complete obliteration of departmental lines 
in the discussion of mutual problems there can be no adequate and sure 
preparation of youth for the responsibilities of life. No department can 
make its best contribution to the complex job of training youth for life ex- 
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cept in close co-operation with all other departments. Let’s quit giving lip- 
service only to this point of view, and actually do something constructive 
toward its implementation in our secondary-school educational venture. No 
department should wait for the others to move. Each should comb its field 
for points of contact with other fields and set about the business of getting 
together all parties concerned for an attack on their mutual problems. 


SUMMARY 

Perhaps what has been said sketchily can be summed up as follows: 
It would be a fine thing if all departments in full co-operation could be 
induced to do these things: 

1. Agree upon the irreducible minimum of general education for all. 

2. Pool all their instruction materials and divest themselves of thei: 
departmental names and status. 

3. Select from the common pool all materials needed for the achieve 
ment of the high-school education agreed upon as necessary for all. 

4. Organize selected material into segments of instruction without re 
gard tor traditional department liaes. 

5. Combine these segments into a required minimal program of edu- 
cation which will bear little resemblance to traditional subject “constants,” 
or even to the current “core curriculum” of traditional subjects. 

6. Assign the best qualified teachers to teach each segment regardless 
of his previous departmental affiliations. 

7. In short, form a team for the achievement of the primary aims o! 
secondary education. 

Surely, the writer knows what the readers are thinking—administrativel) 
impossible. Perhaps so, where the will to united action is lacking. The writer 
is old enough to have had a part in the accomplishment of many impossible 
things. He is still young enough to believe in the achievement of even mor 
difficult tasks. Right now public interest in secondary education is aroused 
as never before in his half century of service in education. Take advantage 
of it. Resolve to shake off departmental shackles to the extent that they hav: 
outlived their usefulness, and strike out in new directions with every assur 
ance of public support and ultimate success. Let’s cease being departmental 
specialists, and become educators in fact, not merely in name. 
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Developing Standards of Behavior 
for the Early Teens 








CARL L. BYERLY 





ARLY adolescence is frequently as much a period of tribulation for 

the parents as it is for the boys and girls concerned. It is almost a 
truism that outside-of-school activities, tensions and frustrations have a direct 
bearing on the ability of a student to profit from school experiences. The 
question is how much interest or responsibility should be taken by the school 
in matters of a family or social nature? Such matters frequently provide the 
subject matter of parent-teacher conferences, PTA meetings, and similar 
groups, but too often nothing tangible comes from these discussions. 











In the Wydown School of Clayton, Missouri, a 1esidential suburb of 
St. Louis, the ninth grade has a school setting all to itself. Matters of early 
edolescent concern come to a direct focus in such a situation; there are no 
other age or grade groups to be considered. Early in the fall of 1946 the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, which enrolled eighty-five per cent of the parents, 
the student government, and the faculty discussed the possibility of jointly 
setting up some standards which would be a guide to parents as well as 
students in the personal and social situations which most frequently give 


rse to difficulty. 











A QUESTIONNAIRE STUDY 


In order to determine what would be an acceptable standard, a ques- 
tonnaire was devised which would enable parents and students to register 
einions in such a way that a concensus could be derived. The question- 
lire covered nine major areas: (1) Dating; (2) Opinions concerning parties 
id social functions; (3) Hours and conditions of home study; (4) Use of 
isure time; (5) Fraternities and sororities; (6) Evening use of telephone; 
(") Participation in noncurricular activities; (8) Drug store congregation of 
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Carl L. Byerly is Principal of the Wydown School in Clayton, Missouri. 
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students; and (9) The proper function of the school in relation to the home 
The following is a copy of the questionnaire used: 
What Is Your Opinion? 


It is not necessary to sign your name but please indicate whether you are: « 
parent ?.............-.- 3 a boy student?................ 3 @ girl student?................ 


1. About dates for Wydown students? 

a. Should dating be expected at this age? 

b. Should dates be approved but under definite restrictions? 
Should dates be disapproved as single couples but approved for 
two or more couples going together at this age? 

d. Should dating be permitted without restriction on week ends? 

e. Should dates be approved only for church and school functions? 
f. 

& 


c. 


. Should dating be encouraged by adults? 
. Your comment, if any:.. 
. About parties and social functions? 

a. Should such affairs be restricted to Fridays and Saturdays 

except during holidays and vacation periods? 

b. Should birthday parties be exceptions to above? 

c. At what hour should week-end mixed parties end? 

d. Do unchaperoned parties meet with your approval? 

e. Should boys and girls go directly home after parties? 

f. Should formal dances at school be postponed until the students 
are older, i.e., until they are in senior high school? 








g. 
. Concerning hours and conditions of home study? 

a. Should students be expected to have some home work almost daily? 

b. Should a definite time be set aside for home work each evening? 

c. If home study is necessary, should the radio be on at that time? 

d. Should parents be expected to assist with home work? 








e. Your comment, if any: 
. About a student’s use of leisure time? 
. Should a boy or girl be expected to be able to entertain himself 


or herself alone frequently? 
b. What magazines do you think every teen-ager should read, if any? (List 


a 
Yes......No...... 


them) 








. Should teen-agers read movie magazines and others of the 


“true romance” variety? (If “yes,” please comment below.) 
66 99 


. Should teen-agers read comic magazines or books? (If “yes, 


please comment below.) 
. How many times per week, on the average, should teen-agers go 


Yes......No.... 


Yes......No.... 


to the movies? 
f. Should movie-going be restricted to week ends? 
g. Should teen-agers be allowed complete freedom in the selection 


of movies to attend? 








10me 








n) 
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. Concerning fraternities and sororities? 

a. Do they serve a definite need in the lives of teen-agers? Yes......No...... 

b. Do you consider them as having an undesirable influence on 
the lives of boys and girls? 

c. Do you think more adequate substitute activities should be 

provided by the community? 

d. Further comment, if any: 





6, Concerning the evening use of telephone? 

a. Is it a problem in your house? Yes......No...... 

b. Should boys and girls be restricted in any way in the use 

« of the phone? 

c. If “yes,” what do you suggest?...... 
7. About the number of activities in which a boy or girl should participate? 
a. Have school activities replaced other desirable clubs; such 











as scouts, church groups, etc? Yes......No...... 
b. Should there be fewer clubs and extracurricular activities © 
sponsored by the school? Yes......No...... 
c. Your comment, if any: 
8. Concerning drugstore congregations of students after school? 
a. Do you consider it as inconsequential, or no problem? Yes......No...... 
b. Should it be considered a parent’s problem? Yes......No...... 
c. Should it be considered a community problem? Yes......No...... 
d. Should it be considered a school problem? Yes......No...... 
e. Should it be considered purely a matter for the store 
managers to control? Yes......No...... 
f. Should the community or the school provide some activity 
for boys and girls from 4 to 6 p.M.? Yes......No...... 
g. Should parents require students to come directly home when 
they leave school? : Yes......No...... 
Bis, Weneee CammmaSAr a BE IAW 8s scapes cas ences goa cers passant nd ca seescsehacrweeratesneneeserer eens 
9, Concerning the proper function of the school? 
a. Should the school provide more information of a social hygiene 
(more commonly called sex education) nature? Yes......No...... 
b. Should this be strictly a matter of home and parental 
responsibility ? Yes......No...... 
c. Is the school having to assume too many functions that belong 
to the home and parents? Yes......No...... 
d. Should the high schools do more to educate for home and family 
living for both boys and girls? Yes......No...... 
e. Should the schools restrict their function to teaching 
Yes.. ...No...... 


academic subjects? 

f. Your comment, if any:..................-- se dicas tos caeeaeacalue$i ccd ceabs ant sienna eae veeses aes p 
The questionnaires were mailed to parcnts so they would be received on 

tie day the students filled them out at school. One hundred per cent co- 
operation was received from the student body and eighty-two per cent of 
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the parents responded. The results were tabulated in three groups—boy: 
responses, girls’ responses, and parents’ responses. 

From the data obtained from the questionnaire, a code of standarc ; 
was drawn up by a joint cominittee of students, parents, and teachers. O.: 
the Code Committee were eighteen students (a boy ard a girl elected b 
each of nine home rooms), seven parents (appointed by the PTA president}, 
and four faculty members (including the principal and the school psychok 
gist). The chairman of the Code Committee was a parent and the facult: 
members acted in an advisory or consultant capacity. It is obvious that the 
student vote on the Committee outnumbered the parent and faculty vot: 
combined, but no such cleavage developed either in the discussion or th: 
yoting on interpretation of the issues or on the items to be included in the 
Code. 

Several evening sessions of the Committee were necessary to put the 
Code in final form. It was then presented to each home room for adoption 
and finally to a meeting of the Parent-Teacher Association. In each case the 
Code was adopted almost unanimously—it was unanimously endorsed by 
the parents. 

Thus as a result of several months’ application of the democratic process, 
an acceptable standard of conduct in different situations was developed. A 
rational procedure was followed to find tenable solutions to issues that are 
frequently dealt with arbitrarily and without uniformity. One of the dis- 
turbing features was the fear on the part of a few students that they were 
going to be asked to “take a pledge” and there was some agitation on the 
part of a few parents (not on the Committee) to secure such a code. But 
this point was one of the first issues settled by the Committee—that their 
job was to set up a standard to be used as a guide rather than a rigid and 
coercive code to be imposed on anyone. 

After adoption, the Code was printed in an attractive leaflet and dis- 
tributed to both parents and students. It is also included as a part of th 
contents of the Student Handbook which all freshmen receive when the: 
enter the school. This year it is being subjected to review and analysis for 
any possible changes which a new student body (andparent body) ma\ 
desire. 


OUTCOMES OF THIS PROCEDURE 

The outcome of this project has many facets. A definite opportunit: 
was provided for social action which caused a whole community to do som: 
real thinking on youth problems which are universal in American cdmmu 
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r ties. The students were given the major responsibility in working out 
a set of standards for their activities. Thus self-direction and skill in ana- 
|:zing the importance of personal and social behavior were obvious out- 
comes so far as the students were concerned. A sharpened sense of social 
vilues and a recognition of individual respensibilty for school and commu- 
rity welfare were very logical and evident results of the project so far as 
te students were concerned. It was also a definite educational experience for 
al parents. As a result, there is a closer, more intimate relation between the 
purents and the school—a feeling of mutuality of concern because there has 
been genuine satisfaction in working together, in joining minds and hearts 
toward the solution of an ever-present problem, a recognition of the chang- 
ing needs of youth. 


THE CODE 
The Code is described as “A Statement of Norms For Activities of the 
Early Teens,” and it should be borne in mind that only ninth-grade stu- 
cents attend The Wydown Schooi. It reads as follows: 
Social Affairs 
1. Parties. When school is in session, all parties and social functions, 
wherever held, should be scheduled for Friday or Saturday. Birth- 
day parties should be held on the nearest week end unless they 
are early evening dinner parties. 

. Chaperons. Adult chaperons should be present at all parties, social 
functions, and mixed gatherings. 

. Dating. If the student has reached sufficient social maturity to be 
interested in dating, it should generally take the form of multiple 
dating—that is, two or more couples together. Dating should be 
restricted to week ends and students should be home at a reason- 
able hour. 

. Hours. Week-end, mixed parties should end no later than 11:30 
p.M. Boys and girls should be expected to go directly home after 
parties. It is recommended that provision should be made for stu- 
dents to be picked up by parents, 

. Formal Dances. Formal dances should be postponed until senior 
high school. 

cfter School and Evening Activities 

6. Parental Responsibility. The parent is responsible for student’s ac- 
tivities as soon as he leaves the school grounds, and the parent 
should understand and assume this responsibility. 
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. Returning Home from School. There should be a definite under 
standing between the student and his parents whenever meeting, 
are scheduled after school, such as rehearsals, games, club meetings, 
et cetera. The student should be expected to go home directly fron 
school unless previous arrangements have received approval by th: 
parents concerned. If there is to be any type of delay or interru; 
tion in the student’s return from school, the student should telc- 
phone this information to his parents, : 
. High-School Fraternities. Membership in fraternities and_ soror'- 
ties at the high-schooi level should not be encouraged or approved. 


. Use of Telephone. The telephone it: the home should be used with 
consideration for the convenience of others. The number of calls 
and the length of each call should be restricted. Also, the tume or 
period during which calls may be made should be controlled. 


. Individual Entertainment. Every student should develop some 
hobby or interest which will enable him frequently to entertain 
himself alone—without group stimulation. 

. Reading Materials. The reading oi cheap or sensational magazines 
and books should be avoided. Comic books and magazines should be 
approved if chosen with discretion and provided that they do not 
crowd out other more worth-while reading. 

. Movie Attendance. Attendance at movies should be limited to one 
per week and should be restricted to week ends and holidays. 

. Homework. In the case of most students, a moderate amount of 
nomework s:oald be expected. A definite time and place should 
be set aside ior homework each evening, and a situation should be 
provided which is conducive to application and study. 

. Radio Programs. It is generally agreed that radio programs interfere 
with concentration. For this reason, the radio should not be on du: 
ing the home-work period. 


. Magazines recommended by parents and students for early teen-agers. 
Magazine Rank Magazine 

Life 7 Boys Life 

Reader’s Digest 8 Miss America 

Seventeen 9 Popular Mechanics 

Time 10 Popular Science 
Saturday Evening Post 11 National Geographic 
Calling All Girls 12 American Girl 
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Rural Recreation 


B. EVERARD BLANCHARD 


AY aroused public interest in the field of recreation throughout the United 
States since the advent of World War II has truly verified a statemenz 
made by the Advisory Committee on Education when it cited in 1939:' “In 
no other field of human endeavor is the ounce of prevention worth so 
nvuch.” More important still, were the various emergency programs spon- 
sored during the war years which not only demonstrated the necessity for 
1ecreational service, but alse stimulated the development of new and valuable 
methods of making unlimited provisions for it. 

That recreation has been a neglected “orphan” and even considered a 
“tad or frill” in some states from the standpoint of organization, adminis- 
tration and supervision is amply supported by the Maryland survey in which 
some 13,528 youth from eighteen to twenty-four years of age were asked if 
they regarded facilities for community recreation adequate. Of these youth 
who believed that recreational facilities were inadequate, twenty-eight per cent 
reported that they should most like to see their communities add parks and 
playgrounds to their recreational programs, twenty per cent expressed a pret- 
erence for community centers, and sixteen per cent wanted swimming pools. 
Smaller percentages wanted movies, cultural and educational facilities, dance 
halls, clubs, and more supervision.” 

Though rural areas have expressed an interest in the development and 
growth of recreational service to youth, it is common knowledge that such 
localities are handicapped by both economic causes and the lack of compe- 
tent leadership. Rural vicinities in themselves can never hope to rival their 
urban neighbors. Despite the contrasting differentiations between rural and 


1The Advisory Committee on Education, Education in the Forty-Eight States, Staff Study Number 1. 
Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1939. P. 86. 

2Ibid., p. 85. , 

B. Everard Blanchard is Superinténdent of Schools, Minden City, Michigan. 
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urban arcas to provide recreational outlets for youth during their teen-ag: 
period, it is interesting to note information released from the Recreationa 
Division, Office of Community War Services, Federal Security Agency. Th: 
data refers to the growth of recreational services in the United States duriny 
1943. For example, ninty-eight new recreation departments (mostly munici- 
pal) have been established; 112 other communities in thirty-two states are 
making plans for establishing a department; 232 youth centers were estab- 
lished, bringing the total to well over 1,100 in the country; 1,500,000 yout! 
were cared for in day camps; 1,000 new recreation centers and play areas 
were opened for the first time; 605 schools opened for the first time for 
recreation; and 705 new summer playground programs for children wer- 
set up (1943). 

Reviewing the above mentioned information appears to make the pic- 
ture look rosy from the standpoint of mecting the needs and interests of 
our youth; however, since the completion of World War II, a laxity in the 
promotion of such activities faces us at the present interim. 

A brief history of the growth of recreation points to the fact that private 
agencies were initially interested in promoting recreation for peop!e. A short 
time later, recreation became the concern of public agencies, particularly mu- 
nicipal governments. During the past war years, state governments became 
involved in sponsoring recreational pursuits. Due to the disparity betweea 
rural and urban localities with regard to administering recreation, what par- 
ticularly interests us at the present is to equalize recreational opportunities 
for all youth. A state supported program might reach every youth and the 
inequities between paits of the same state could probably be reduced, if 
not entisely eliminated. Our question at this point might well be, what 
can be accomplished so as to revive interest, provide competent leadership, 
promote co-operation, and finance a program that will be directed towar: 
the provision of activities which will assist youth in building a better fu- 
ture citizenry? 

WHAT THE SCHOOL CAN DO 

Realizing the limitations and scope of the probleq of recreation, the 
writer would like to suggest some tentative proposals merely as a step to- 
werd encouraging critical thinking, objective planning, and possibly som 
necessary action which might be directcd toward assisting youth solve thei 


problems in a fast moving world. 


Weekley, Harold J., and Woodward. Stewart. ‘‘Recreaion Is State Business."" The Journal of Healt 
and Physical Education. Vol. 16, No. 5, May, 1945, p. 280. 
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1. Provide the necessary leadership. 

2. Select outstanding pupils for training as recreational leaders and af- 
ford them work experience in summer camps and in industrial and 
city recreational programs. 

3. Interpret the purposes, values, and benefits accruing from participa- 
tion in recreational activities to the public at large. 

4. Appoint a faculty committee to determine the school’s course of ac- 
tion in the recreational program. 

5. The student council may aid in contributing valuable suggestions 
and co-ordinate their efforts with the faculty committee and varied 
community agencies, 

6. The PTA can endorse, promote, interpret, and develop a sustaining 
interest between the parent and the teacher. 

7. Extracurricular activities, such as the band, glee club, social clubs, 
Junior Red Cross, Boy and Girl Scouts, intramural activities, etc., 
“may often be carried over through the summer months. 


WHAT THE COMMUNITY CAN DO 


1. The Advisory Committee on Education suggests‘ that, in the larger 
communities, consideration should be given to the desirability of 
organizing in the government a department of recreation with a 
separate budget. 

2. For smaller communities, it might be possible to encourage the es- 
tablishment of county or regional agencies for the purpose ot devel- 
oping and directing a recreationa! program. 

3. Surveys ascertaining youth needs, interests, capacities, attitudes, and 
aptitudes might be encouraged. 

4. Surveys of local resources might assist in planning what recreational 
opportunities might be offered. 

5. Co-operate with the public school health, physical education, and 
recreation program. 

6. The churches, YMCA, YWCA, social, fraternal, business, and civic 
agencies should co-ordinate their services and arrive at a better un- 
derstanding concerning recreational policies and their proper execu- 
tion. 

7. A Citizen’s Advisory Committee on Recreation might be encouraged 
to act in an advisory capacity to the department of recreation. 


4Op. Cit., p. 85. 
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WHAT THE STATE CAN DO 


. Establish a state department of recreation manned by competent 


leaders in the field of recreation. 


2. Set up criteria for evaluating candidates for state recreation positions 


Designate the state department of recreation as a clearing house for 
information relating to problems in recreation. 


. Encourage the preparation of special teachers of recreation in insti- 


tutions of higher education. 


. Provide state funds for recreation as are provided for general educa 


tion in the public schools. 


. Provide proper auditing of state funds given to local communities. 


Encourage local community planning and direction toward recrea- 


tional goals. 








DECEMBER ISSUE OF BULLETIN ON TESTING 


» a December, 1948, issue of THE BuLLETIN (No. 158) will be de- 
voted entirely to the topic of “Using Tests in the Modern Secondary 


School.” This issue is being prepared by the Committee on Testing of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. In the work of 
the Committee, a survey has been made of the test literature in the sec- 
ondary-school field; notices of the project with requests for the submis- 
sion of field practices were distributed; and follow-up letters were sent 
to selected schools asking details of test organization and usage. Dr. 
Joseph E. King, Director of Industrial Psychology, is a member of the 
Committee and has been assigned as the staff writer. It is the hope of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and its Com- 
mittee on Testing that this presentation may be of practical assistance 
to teachers, counselors, and administrators in the secondary schools. The 
publication will be sent to all members of the National Association of 


Secondary-School Principals and will be available to others at $1.00 per 


copy. 
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A Twelve-Month Program in 
Gladewater High School 


ALEISE CLINE 


OR the past two summers Gladewater Junior-Senior High School has 
F expanded its usual summer activities to make them a well-rounded and 
integral part of a twelve-month school program. In accordance with the 
general, forward-thinking program as outlined by both the Texas State 
Teachers Association and the National Education Association, the faculty 
and administration believe that the summer months are a time for the ad- 
dition of new activities to replace others which have been temporarily sus- 
pended. It is an opportune time to strengthen the skills of the student who 
has shown that he needs additional help and to facilitate the educational 
growth of a student who must take a full-time job as soon as possible. 

During the summer, Gladewater Junior-Senior High School offers 1 
wide choice of elective subjects and activities to its students. At the same 
time, through its guidance program, it makes sure that each student has 
hud adequate background and training in subjects necessary to make his 
college work or his job one he can master independently and confidently. 
This expanded summer program was designed to complement the schedule 
o' a student needing extra hours in vocational subjects in preparation for a 
job, to give a prospective college freshman a needed review, and to allow 
the student who must have a full-time job to take courses which will en- 
ele him to complete his high-school training more quickly. At the same 
time it provides recreational facilities and activities for a community. 

One of the most outstanding accomplishments was made through the 
1ading clinic. The regular diagnostic testing program and the observational 
ports of classroom teachers revealed those students who were below their 
expected level in reading age or grade equivalent. Then followed an analy- 


Aleise Cline is Counselor in the Gladewater Junior-Senior High School of Glade- 
w.ter, Texas. Permission to reprint this article from the Texas Journal of Secondary 


E.ucation was granted by the editor. 
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sis of the deficiencies of these students, including the student’s explanation 
of his problem. At the conclusion of the series of summer lessons, all stu- 
dents had shown marked improvement. Some had advanced their reading 
level as much as four grades, and all of them were prepared to attack their 
classroom work more efficiently. Library circulation increased, and some stu- 
dents knew for the first time the joys of recreational reading. The class was 
not confined to junior and senior high-school students alone, but included all 


others who wished to take it. 

As part of the summer recreation program, high-school boys were or- 
ganized into a softball team. They participated in the city league against 
other teams composed of local citizens. This organization proved to be one ol 
the most popular groups in the recreation program. Valuable hours of lei- 
sure time were utilized for physical development, for fun, and for teamwork. 
There was no cessation of the athletic program. Boys became better ac- 
quainted with the businessmen of the city, and patrons were enthusiastic 
in their support of a worth-while activity. 

Having taken a fifty-year lease on the municipal swimming pool and ad- 
joining park, the school was able to offer recreational swimming to 
all youngsters. At the same time, it provided swimming lessons for 
beginning and advanced groups by a competent instructor on the faculty. 
This instructor was trained in the Red Cross Aquatic School. Many pupils 
passed required tests for lifeguard badges issued by the Senior Red Cross. 
From this project in swimming came the champion in the fifty-meter 
breast stroke in the Texas Women’s Division and the local champion in free- 
style swimming for women. Assisting the instructor as monitors and life- 
guards were older students who had previously earned lifeguard badges. 
That the school has undertaken a long-range program is evidenced by the 
fact that it plans, in addition to improvements on the swimming pool, the 
construction of a softball field adjacent to the park and the addition of more 


tennis courts. 

The music department continued its work with groups of students and 
with individuals. Twirlers, drum majors, band membefs, and students of 
strings classes spent hours in practice, moving in and out of practice rooms 
always open for their convenience, and receiving individual instruction from 
a director ready to assist them. Boys who were enrolled in agriculture classes 
continued projects that they had begun earlier in the year. Under the teach- 
er’s supervision, they gathered crops of peanuts, carried vegetables to mar- 
ket, and worked in the rose fields. Homemaking teachers, while visiting the 
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omes of students to inspect summer projects, were also acquiring informa- 




















tion 

stu- on about the community life'and home background of young people. This 

ling nowledge is useful in carrying out the general guidance program. 

reir When the regular school term reopened in the fall, many benefits of 

stu- ie summer program became evident. Hours that otherwise would have been 

vas led away at pin-ball machines and with comic books had been utilized 

all i self-improvement, for recreation, and for vocational training. The school 
ad greatly aided its students to prepare for jobs immediately, particularly 

or- ‘nose young people identified as needing help by the much-discussed Pros- 

ast or Resolution. The school had contributed to a community program for 

of ihe guidance of its youth. It had offered summer employment to a number 

= cr its teachers. Most important of all, the school had built a program upon 

a the principle that the school plant can serve its community on a year-round 

“ basis and that the education of youth is not an intermittent seasonal affair. 

Ic 

4. 
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CATALOG OF FILMS—Catalog Number 11, a compilation of the latest in 16 mm 
sound films, has just been published by The Princeton Film Center, Princeton, 
N. J. Copies may be obtained without charge by writing The Film Center and 
mentioning this publication. Illustrated and featuring eight sections in which a 
wide variety of visual aids and entertainment shorts are listed, the catalog runs 
to nearly 100 pages. Subjects included have a running time ranging from 10 
minutes to a full hour; both free and rental films are offered to all organizations 
with 16 mm sound projection facilities. The catalog presents a wide selection of 
the best in documentary films, as well as pictures that teach racial tolerance and 
international understanding. A complete section of The March of Time Forum 
dition, a library of more than two score titles on this and many other nations, is 


‘mong the features. 














Visual aids for the classroom include subjects on American and world his- 
ory, the forty-eight States and the Latin American countries, the social and the 
natural sciences, arithmetic and geometry, safety and health, literature and 
‘umerous other fields. The safety films include a number of shorts directed 
ward industrial plants, which will also find scores of other subjects of value in 
idustrial training and relations. Sport, travel, comedy, adventure and musical 
horts are all offered in the entertainment section of the catalog. Those requesting 
pies will have their names placed on a list to receive supplementary announce- 
‘ents of new films at regular intervals. 
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The Core Approach to 


Consumer Education 


CHARLOTTE C. WHITTAKER 


URING the school year of 1947-48, consumer education was the major 
D area of study for the senior core classes of the New School, the experi- 
mental division of the Evanston Township High School. The decision 
to designate this area came as a result of the search for a practical area for 
the final year and of Dr. Francis L. Bacon’s suggestion that some group 
might experiment with consumer education as outlined by the Consumer 
Education Study of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

Core studies, a two-period course, giving credit in social studies and 
English, has as its major purpose the developing of citizens who will lead 
satisfactory personal lives and at the same time contribute to American 
democracy. In the opinion ef the director of the New School, Dr. Charles 
MacConnell, and the staff, consumer education offered a fruitful 
field for achieving this purpose and for developing the skills, attitudes, and 
backgrounds stressed by the New School. In this divisicn the emphasis 
is not upon a standardized body of subject matter, but upon teacher-pupil 
planning, carrying on research, and organizing and presenting material 
effectively in oral reports and discussions. Since the information in the field 
of consumer education is neither absolute nor static, the staff believed the 
core problem-solving approach and evaluation processes would provide 
techniques for cultivating awareness and the habit of investigation which 
lead to valid judgments. o 

When the average person thinks of consumer education, he thinks of 
budget-making, buymanship, and saving. Such a restricted course would 
have little appeal for modern adolescents, whose dreams recognize no 


Mrs. Charlotte C. Whittaker is a member of the faculty of the New School of 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois, of which Dr. Francis L. Bacon 
is Principal. 
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boundaries and who have no desire and expect no need for penny-pinching. 
The newer concept, developed by the Consumer Education Study, offers 
i broad field, including not only money-management, purchasing, invest- 
ment, insurance, and law for the consumer, but also the investment of time 
ind money in recreation, in college study and career preparation, and the 
developing of values and a philosophy of living. 

The handbook, Consumer Education in Your School,’ for teachers and 
administrators, shows the wide range of approaches to the subject. The 
“Consumer Education Series,” a sequence of units for high-school students, ~ 
were the guidebooks and the basic reading for the core groups. To the units 
outlined in these booklets, the core pupil-teacher planning added related 
problems of family living and consumer citizenship, which includes pro- 
tecting one’s own welfare in the purchasing of government services and 


promoting the welfare of society. 

A core class is an active democracy, functioning through committee 
organization, constantly proposing, planning, and evaluating. Because of 
the “family spirit,” which makes possible the free expression of emotions, 
opinions, and doubts, student interest was the major consideration in out- 


lining units. 
GUIDANCE 

Investing in Ourselves was the first unit explored, with the help of 
the booklets Investing in Yourself and Managing Your Money. Every pupil 
took the twenty-to-thirty hour battery of career tests given on a volunteer 
basis by the Evanston Township High School Guidance Services Department. 
After the general aptitude, achievement, personality, and interest inventories, 
special tests designated by indications of interest or ability were finished by 
Thanksgiving. Individual interviews by trained counselors, at which parents 
were present, gave progress reports and suggestions for future development. 
Pupils then joined one to three career clubs, jointly sponsored by the locai 
Kiwanis Club and the high school and Jed by men and women actively 
engaged in the vocational fields under consideration. Several students gave 
service and attained leadership in these clubs. 

While the tests were being taken, letters asking for information, cata- 
logues, and applications for admission were sent to colleges, art schools, and 
vocational schools. Budgets for a year at representative schools were prepared 
ind discussed. Panel discussions were held on topics; such as, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of small colleges, men’s and women’s colleges, 


1 Published by the Consumer Education Study of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
pals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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co-educational schools, and large universities; general education versus 
early specialization; the pros and cons of sororities and fraternities; ways 
and means of financing a college education; and continuing one’s education 
outside the schoolroom. 

With the motivation given by this unit, pupils were inspired to positive 
and independent action. One boy who must be self-supporting, by beginning 
early and investigating every scholarship offering, interviewing college 
representatives, taking tests, and writing effectively phrased letters, succeeded 
in setting up a sound program for financing college. He won a $700-a-year 
scholarship at a school of high standards for four years and was promised 
one job in the college dining room and another singing in a church choir. 
He planned a savings program for his summer wages. Another boy, whose 
first three years had been just above average, became aware of his potenti- 
alities, made a fine scholarship record and was accepted by a technical 
school with a highly restricted enrollment. A somewhat timid girl, encouraged 
by group approval, had her ambition aroused and her interest in art validated 
by skills tests. On her own initiative, she offered to work Saturday 
mornings learning to handprint glassware. Last summer she earned 
fifty dollars a week: to finance continued education at the Chicago Academy of 


Fine Arts. A boy who is going to Sweden this year as a member of a musician’s 
group thought he could not afford college, but he has now taken the entrance 
tests for 1949 admission to the Evanston Community College work-study 
plan. A girl who is considering biology as a major field gave a daily study 
period as an assistant in the biology laboratory under the core’s volunteer 
work-experience plan. Under this program, a third of the group assisted in 
the library, office, or classrooms for job experience and for good public 


relations. 

Perhaps the most satisfying result of this unit was the growth in self-reali- 
zation and the perception of potentialities, recognizable throughout the year, 
measured in improved scholarship, in more active participation in activities, 
and in greater poise and confidence. The interest in themselves and each other 
welded the group together and gave the instructor information and a starting 


point for personal guidance. 


CONSUMER BUYING 

The booklets, Using Standards and Labels and Learning to Use Adver- 
tising, and textbooks from home economics courses were guidebooks for the 
committee preparing the mimeographed outline of reports and discussions in 
the second unit, Consumer Buying. After discussions of American incomes 
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1 various occupations and areas, the techniques of wise buying were the 
ubjects of reports. In gathering material, the previous experience and con- 
ucts of core members were utilized. A boy who works in a clothing store re- 
iorted and led discussions on the purchase and care of men’s clothing. Cloth- 
ag budgets for the senior year of high school and the first year of college or 
vork were set up by one of the girls. Girls who were taking home economics 
ook the lead in discussing savings through skill in sewing or in the wise se- 
ection of clothing A boy whose father is a contractor reported on home 
purchasing and home building. He began with choosing a location and fi- 
nancing, discussed the work of the architect and contractor, and exhibited 
blueprints and also some drawings he had made. The son of a chain-store ex- 
ecutive discussed special sales, leaders, and price changes. Several boys had 
worked in stores. One boy’s employer took an interest in the class program 
and sent inventory forms, reports of daily sales, and wage sheets for our 
examination and also arranged for the boy to visit the main office. 

In addition to discussing the use of standards and labels, grade labeling 
versus brand labeling, and advertising, the core had a report of research into 
Evanston’s ordinances and local practices in merchandising food. One student 
spent several hours at the Chicago Better Business Bureau office gathering 
material for a report on the work of that organization. After writing to gov- 
ernment agencies and getting sample copies of Consumers Union and Consu- 
mer Research bulletins and the pamphlets of various business agencies, the 
help given the consumer by wil types of agencies was evaluated. 


INVESTING MONEY 

Core, because of its informality and flexibility, capitalizes on the experi- 
ences of its members, its many visitors, and upon the resources in its parents 
group. The third unit, Jnvesting Money, which included insurance, bank 
services, real estate, stocks, bonds, and consumer credit, leaned heavily upon 
parent participation. New School parents are accustomed to being called upon 
o aid in research, talk before classes, or arrange and chaperone tours. After 
the class read Buying Insurance, the daughter of an insurance broker reported 
ind led discussions on types of insurance policies, bringing realia in the form 
f policies and charts. The reporter on fire, marine, and casualty insurance in- 
‘rviewed several insurance agents, visited the national headquarters of one 
omany in Evanston, and compared the coverage offered by a variety of poli- 
‘es he brought for inspection. The brother of one of the group, a lawyer and 
‘ust officer, sent materials from New York for the discussion of trusts and 
ills. A Northwestern student, making an extended observation of the class, 
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contributed by arranging for her husband to send out films from an insurance 
company and by adding materials she gathered for her term paper on 
consumer education. On a regular evaluation report and at a meeting of the 
parents of this class, the instructor asked the fathers to enter into this project 
by explaining their insurance and investment programs to their children, no 
- for repetition in class, but for background. One father, pleased by his daugh 
ter’s interest, helped her prepare a report on government and municipal bond: 
and postal savings, entrusting her with real certificates fer class exhibition. Be- 
cause one of the girls was a responsible “baby sitter” for the executive of 2 
large bank in Chicago, the core members were special guests of that bank for 
half a day, after which they visited the Federal Reserve Bank. Usually trip: 
and speeches by visitors were preceded by a student report on the subject and 
followed by a class discussion and evaluation. 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 

Because many budget and financial considerations enter into human rela- 
tions, the core decided to include a unit on family relationships. It is the opin- 
ion of some family counselors that viewing marriage only in its romantic as- 
pects may lead to disaster when the cost of necessities makes commercial, 
popular recreation unavailable. The family study began with discussions of 
the pupils’ current problems of allowances, recreation, and dependence on 
family regulations. Time on Your Hands gave material for discussions o! 
recreation. One girl who plans to major in sociology made contact with the 
Evanston Recreational Bureau, began teaching baton-twirling, and is now 
employed for the summer by the park districts. In addition to discussions of 
factors making for success in marriage, there were pro-and-con discussicns on 
the question of women working after marriage and the desirability of marry- 
ing while in college. Budgets based on actual possible yearly incomes for core 
individuals were discussed. The class reached the conclusion that ninety cents 
an hour is big money for a student living at home, but thirty-six dollars a week 
would have to be stretched by increased family services if it were to provide 
even a small apartment home. Information gained by interviews concerning 
“do-it-yourself” or ways of increasing family income by s€rvices was pooled. 


CONSUMER CITIZENSHIP 

The final unit, Consumer Citizenship, began with a study of the govern- 
ment services of the local community. Although traditionally the home town 
is studied by ninth-grade pupils, there is evidence that seniors, being closer 
to citizenship, have greater interest in their environment. The City Treasurer 
spent two periods explaining the tax system and the city government; a re- 
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sorter interviewed the City Planning Commission and displayed maps upon 
vhich she had, after conferences, marked out possible shifting of traffic and 
‘losing off streets for recreational “tot-lots.” The Community Chest budget 
ind budgets of other social agencies were reviewed. Next the consumer citizen 
‘iewed his state and its services, with particular emphasis on its help in de- 
‘eloping Illinois economic resources and on the education of its children. The 
inal phase of this unit, the relation of the Federal government to consumer 
sroblems and to business and labor, raised many controversial issues and stimu- 
ated a high degree of interest. The head of a baking concern discussed fac- 
iors in price fluctuations. Consumer co-operatives were evaluated. Blackboard 
charts depicted business cycles. The earlier visit to the Chicago Grain Market 
gave greater interest to following the market when wheat passed the three- 
dollar mark in the spring. The Federal tax system, tariffs, government in 
business, and government control of business were typical subjects for 
panels and open forums. The effects of strikes and of monopolistic control 
of consumer prices were debated. As a result of interest in government 
social legislation, a trip to the blighted areas of Chicago, to social settlements, 
and to housing projects was made. 


SPEECH AND ENGLISH SKILLS DEVELOPED 


Although speech activities are stressed in the core program, the develop- 
ing of writing skill is not neglected. In so far as possible, writing was 
integrated in the form of letters of application for college entrance, courtesy 
letters for guest speakers, for guides on tours or for chaperones, pupil-prepared 
and mimeographed outlines, notes for reports, and core minutes faithfully 
kept. However, in the acquisition of skills and attitudes, the New School does 
not think of fused courses as placing restrictive boundaries but only as opening 
up avenues for effective crossing of departmental boundaries. Some ground 
work for freshman college English was a sound investment for the eighty per 
cent going on next year. Writing contests were entered and won as a means of 
developing needed skills and confidence. Even consumer education can stimu- 
late the creative imagination. One girl, Jean Szymanski, won an award for a 
group of poems, among which was a short lyric inspired by a core trip. 

Grain Market, CHIcAco 

Bees, scurrying busily about their hive, 

Buzzing incessantly while they work— 

A horde of ants on the rampant— 

Killer ants scouting the countryside, 

Hungry..... 
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Maniacs, waiting to get at each other’s necks— 

Fighting, screaming— 

Dali creations. . . . 

Monsters with ulcers. . . 

seer 
LITERATURE APPRECIATION 

Throughout the year a group reading program was carried on by th 
use of two periods a week for literature discussions. Sometimes the liter 
ature was directly correlated with a particular unit in consumer education 
more often the correlation was incidental. Since in the opinion of th 
instructor the emotional impact of literature is a strong force in molding 
adolescent philosophy and developing values, it appeared to be better t 
make the correlation incidental and the quality of the reading paramount 
It is true that a book such as Jf 1 Have Four Apples has direct consumer 
education morals, but Hardy’s The Mayor of Castorbridge, in addition to 
contrasting the passing of the older personalized relationship of employer and 
employee and the coming of the new accounting and methods of purchasing, 
gives a deeper perception of life. The pupil who saw Henchard, hampered 
by an early marriage, rejecting his responsibilities in a moment of wilful- 
ness and so starting an inevitable thread of circumstances which rendered 
him helpless to the thrusts of fate, emerged with a more realistic approach 
to life. George Stewart’s Storm, with its emphasis on the interdependence 
of American life and and on the effect of climate on the economic system, 
built background. The Late George Apley gave a picture of an older, easier life 
for inherited wealth and the attitude of duty and responsibility linked with 
class consciousness. R.UR, satirized the machine age. What Every Woman 
Knows and Pride and Prejudice contributed to a consideration of human 


relationships. 


SOME OF THE OUTCOME 
The units of work described in this article show how one of the two 
senior cores developed the consumer education. The patterns of the other 
group varied somewhat according to the student and teacher personalities 
and interests. There was great similarity, however, because the two groups 
had their social activities together and because of the constant interchange 
of ideas by instructors and committees. 
In every aspect good public relations and affirmative, but realistic, 
attitudes were stressed. The students learned that the most valuable materials 
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or consumer education are not to be found in the libraries, for there is so 
nuch out-of-date material and so much re-statement of the obvious; they 
re to be found in the help given by business and government organizations, 
a current periodicals presenting all facets of opinion, in the financial 
ections of news magazines and newspapers, and in the experiences of parents 


nd friends. 
Altogether it was an interesting year, with a high degree of pupil activity 


nd initiative. Consumer education came as a culmination and drawing 
ogether of the strands of personal living units, emphasis on activities, and 
urrent problems of the first two years of core and the junior study of 
\merican history in the New School. The seniors saw themselves and their 
personal problems in relationship to their environment and social problems. 
They recognized the value of locking ahead and of planning, not just letting 
things happen to them. At the end of the year more than eighty per cent 
of the core groups had definite plans for continued education and acceptance 
by schools of their choice. To many an individual, there had come the knowl- 
edge tht his life work, success, and happiness depend to a great extent on 
his decisions during the important decade between sixteen and twenty-six. 





PAY YOUR MEMBERSHIP DUES NOW 


By action of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
at the annual meeting on February 24, 1948, in Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, the annual membership dues will be increased on January 1, 1949. 

All dues received on or before December 31, 1948, will be accepted 
at present rates for paid-up membership that does not extend beyond De- 
cember 31, 1949, 

Present Rates New Rates 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP $ 3.00 $ 5.00 

Through Secretary of 2.00 3.00 

State Principals Assn. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIP 5.00 8.00 

Through Secretary of 4.00 6.00 

State Principals Assn. 
Lire MEMBERSHIP 

Be thrifty—Pay dues now. 





100.00 100.00 
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A Bibliography of School 


and College Information 


RUTH E. ANDERSON 


INTRODUCTION 


HiS bibliography of reference materials on educational institutions wa: 

prepared to assist guidance officers, teachers, and librarians in assen- 
bling publications containing information concerning colleges, universitie:. 
junior colleges, and professional, technical, business, and trade schools. Wit) 
but few exceptions, all publications are dated 1944 or later. The annotations, 
made after personal examination, indicate the scope of information to be 
found in each publication. 

In any grouping of this material a certain amount of overlapping 1s 
unavoidable. For convenience, publications have been divided into three 
groups as follows: 

I. General—publications, national in scope, giving information usually 
concerning various kinds of institutions. 

II. Special—publications concerned with institutions which train for 

specific occupations; also correspondence schools. 

III. Geographica!—publications limited to information concerning edu- 

cational institutions within a specific area. 

These publications will not, of course, take the place of school and col: 
lege catalogs with their detailed statements with respect to courses, equip- 
ment, requirements, scholarships, etc. They will be helpful in locating spe- 
cific kinds and types of institutions and in developing lists for more thor- 
cugh study and investigation. 

Experience has proved that a few general reference works will provide 
many of the basic items of information. Such publicatfons are starred (*). 
Much mater‘al, however, particularly items in Section II, is available at little 
or no cost, and there are obvious advantages in supplementing general lists 


Ruth E. Anderson is head of the English Department and a member of th: 
Guidance Department of the Anderson School, Staatsburg, New York. This article. 
compiled and annotated, is the outgrowth of her wide experience in guidance work 
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© institutions with those devoted to special fields of training. Geographicai 
stings covering one’s own area are, in most instances, “must’s” for the guid- 
ance library. 

The bibliography which follows is not exhaustive. An effort has been 
niade to avoid certain types of duplication, but information concerning 
cmitted publications which guidance officers and librarians find helpful will 
le welcomed by the compiler and included by her in later revisions of this 
list. 

I. General Listing 

1. Accredited Higher Institutions, 1944, by Ella B. Ratcliffe. U.S. Office 
of Education, Bulletin 1944, No. 3. Washington 25, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1945. 144 pp. 25 cents. 

Part I lists colleges, universities, teachers colleges, normal schools, and 
junior colleges alphabetically by states, showing accreditation by national 
and regional associations, state universities, and state departments of educa- 
tion. In Part II are listed the accredited schools of architecture, business, 
chemistry, chemical engineering, dentistry, engineering, forestry, journalism, 
law, library science, medicine, occupational therapy, physical therapy, music, 
nursing, optometry, osteopathy, pharmacy, social work, theology, and veteri- 
nary medicine. Items of information are limited to location and accreditation. 

2. Admission to American Colleges, by Benjamin Fine. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1946. 225 pp. $2.50. 

This volume, Dr. Fine’s report on a survey of college admission prac- 
tices, mentions more than 300 institutions and gives much information not 
ordinarily found in college catalogs. Although not a directory of college en- 
trance requirements, the excellent index facilitates reference to the criteria 
of individual institutions with respect to test scores, class standing, non- 
scholastic qualifications, etc. 

*3. American Junior Colleges, 1948, by Jesse P. Bogue. 2nd ed. Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.: American Council on Education. 1948. 537 pp. $6.50. 
This authoritative reference work on junior colleges describes 564 ac- 

credited institutions, including those which have received equivalent recog- 
nition by national, segional, or state agencies. Items of information include 
k cation, type, control, accreditation, history, calendar, requirements 
tor admission and graduation, fees, expenses, student aid, scholarships, staff, 
cirolment, curricula, buildings and grounds, equipment, graduates, special 
li structional devices, library, and endowment. Through the well-classified 
li.ts, special types or kinds can be readily located, including branch junior 
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colleges, those under denominational control, etc. Tables show the variou 
terminal, professional, preprofessional, and semiprofessional courses offerec 
by each. (See also No. 18.) 

*4. American Universities and Colleges, by A. J. Brumbaugh, editor. 5tl. 
edition. Washington 6, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1948 
xiii plus 1054 pp. $8.00. 

The most complete, up-to-date, and authoritative reference work in it 
field. Detailed exhibits for 820 accredited colleges and universities presen 
data on type, control, location and size of community, accreditation, history, 
calendar, admission, degree and general requirements, fees, student aic. 
scholarships, cost of living, room and board, departments, staff, degrees con 
ferred, enrolment, veterans’ facilities, special devices, library, publications, 
buildings and grounds, finances, housing capacity, and foreign students. 
Also listed are 1515 accredited professional and technical schools in agricu!- 
ture, architecture, business administration, education, engineering, ferestry, 
journalism, law, library, medicine, music, nursing, public health nursing, 
pharmacy, speech, theology, veterinaray medicine. In the appendices, inst:- 
tutions are listed by type and by states. Indispensable. 

5. Annual Handbook, 1948, Terms of Admission to the Colleges of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. Ada Comstock Notestein, Gen. 
ed. New York 27: College Entrance Examination Board, 425 West 
117th St. 1948. 223 pp. $1.50. 

Contains clear-cut statements of the terms of admission to the 71 mem- 
ber colleges of the Board and, in addition, information on programs of 
study, expenses, scholarships, time for filing applications, etc. In some in- 
stances there is information with respect to employment opportunities and 
concerning the personal data required of applicants for admission. Excellent 
within the range covered, but necessarily of limited value. 

6. Career Schools and Junior Colleges, by Marguerite Tuttle. Published by 
the author, 28 West 44th St., New York 18, N.Y. 1945. 118 pp. Illus. 
$1.50. 

Describes 56 institutions, principally in the East and Middle West. In 
addition to 12 junior colleges, the volume gives information concerning sec 
lected schools in the following fields: art and design, costume design an: 
fashion illustration, dramatics, home economics, horticulture, agriculture 
landscape architecture, secretarial work (including medical), merchandising 
music, occupational therapy, photography, physical education, physical ther 
apy, business, and teacher training. Based on Miss Tuttle’s personal visit 
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t' the schools, the information includes data on curricula, course listings, 
tuition fees, living expenses, accreditation, diplomas, certificates, etc., fac- 
uty, enrolment, and equipment. To these she adds her general observations. 
The book gives the information a guidance officer or prospective student needs. 

7. Catholic Colleges and Schools in the United States, 1946. Washington, 
D.C.: National Catholic Welfare Conference, Department of Educa- 
tion, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 1946. $2.50. 

Data for each institution include number of teachers—religious and lay 
--enrolment, accreditation, degrees conferred, principal curricula, and re- 
ligious order in control. 

*8. The College Blue Book, edited by Huber W. Hurt and Christian E. 
Burckel. 5th ed. Published by Christian E. Burckel, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 1947. 400 pp. $6.00. 

The unique feature of this volume is its educational atlas. State maps 
show the location of colleges, universities, teachers colleges, and junior col- 
leges with accompanying lists of institutions and information as to popula- 
tion of community, control o: institution, student capacity, enrolment, and 
accreditation. Additional data are presented in tabular form including items 
on faculty, degrees, living quarters, value of grounds, buildings and endow- 
ment, annual income, volumes in library, scholarships, scholarships availabl: 
to freshmen, fees and expenses, per cent of freshmen admitted by certifi- 
cate, examination, efc.; prescribed courses and graduation requirements. Data 
on junior colleges, colleges especially for negroes, schools of agriculture, 
architecture, commerce, dentistry, education, engineering, forestry, journal- 
ism, law, library science, medicine, nursing, optometry, osteopatay, phar- 
macy, social work, technology, theology, and veterinary medicine are less 
comprehensive. Also listed are: the members of the American Association of 
Commercial Colleges; the military colleges and schools; members of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music; and schools of nursing on the list 
o: the National League for Nursing Education. A valuable section is thar 
devoted to foreign universities with information as to lozation, date of 
fcunding, enrolment, and curricula. Contains certain items of information 
not found in other reference works. It carries advertising. 

9, Co-operative Education and Other Work-Study Plans (at the College 
Level). New York: National Association of Manufacturers, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. 1946. 22 pp. plus chart. Gratis. 

The chart shows details concerning work-study programs in 17 colleges 
ad universities. Information includes type of institution, length of course, 
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period of alternation, types of jobs for co-ops, degrees, etc. List of institutions 

is incomplete. (See also No. 10.) 

10. Degrees Granted in Co-operative Studies by Colleges and Universities 
Carrying Co-operative Work Programs. Washington 25, D.C.: U.S 
Office of Education. Mimeo. Undated. (1946 or later) 2 pp. Gratis. 

A list of institutions which conferred degrees in co-operative programs 
This is the most complete list of such programs available. 

11. Directory of Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools Offering 
Training in Professions Other than Those Concerned with Health and 
the Arts. New London, Conn.: The Institution of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations, Box 1045, 1945. 246 pp. $2.00. 

Included are institutions offering specialized training in graduate edu- 
cation, adult education, the exceptional child, child development, parent edu- 
cation, the physically handicapped, audio-visual aids to education, educational 
research, student personnel, library work, journalism, social work, law, pub- 
lic administration, and graduate work in certain natural sciences. Accred- 
ited curricula are indicated. Information is given concerning entrance re- 
quirements, length of courses, degrees granted, tuition and living expenses, 
scholarships, fellowships, and loan funds available. A valuable reference. 

12. Education for Professional Careers: A Selected Group of Schools and 
Colleges, by Marguerite Tuttle. New York 18. Published by the author, 
28 West 44th St. 1947. 120 pp. Illus. $1.50. 

Descriptions of 54 institutions offering instruction in accountancy, ad- 
vertising, agriculture, architecture, art and design, ballet, business, costume 
design and fashion illustration, dramatics, horticulture, interior decoration, 
marketing, merchandising, music, occupational therapy, physical education, 
secretarial training, and teacher training. In the two pages, including photo- 
graph, allotted to each school, information is given on the following items: 
aims, courses with specific subjects taught, tuition fees, living expenses, 
admission requirements, accreditation, faculty, enrolment, equipment, plant, 
etc. More than half of the schools are located in Greater New York. Each 
school was visited versonally by Miss Tuttle or an assistant. Excellent in the 
limited area covered. 7” 

*13. Educational Directory, Part 3, Higher Education, 1947-48 Federal Se- 
curity Agency, U.S. Office of Education. Washington, D.C. United 
States Government Printing Office. 1947. 153 pp. 30 cents. 

Published annually. Lists colleges, universities, teachers colleges, inde- 
pendent professional and technological schools, junior colleges, and normal 
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schools. Items of information for each include accreditation, control, type, 

carollment, and names of chief cxecutive officers. The most complete, up-to- 

cate list of higher institutions available. 

‘14. 4 Guide to Colleges, Umiversities, and Professional Schools in the 
United States. Carter V. Good, ed. Washington 6, D.C.: American 
Council on Education. 1945. 681 pp. $5.00. 

Published primarily to meet the needs of veterans. Data concerning ap- 
proximately 1700 accredited and unaccredited universities, colleges, junioz 
colleges, teachers coileges, normal schools, and professional schools are pre- 
sented in tabular form. Institutions are listed alphabetically by states. Items 
of information include: type, control, accreditation, degrees conferred, con- 
ditions of admission, curricula, areas of concentration and _ specialization, 
costs—tuition, board and room—, health services, housing arrangements, stu- 
dent aid, vocational advisory service, credit allowances for courses taken while 
in the armed forces, special rules and regulations, etc. Contains much infor- 
mation not found in American Universities and Colleges (No. 4). A valu- 
able reference work even though not up to date. 

15. Handbook of Institutions Related to the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church. July-August, 1945 issue, Christian Education Maga- 
zine. Nashville, Tenn.: Board of Education of The Methodist Church, 
810 Broadway. 1945. 128 pp. Gratis. 

A “ready-reference” booklet for the 125 schools and colleges related to 
the Board of Education of the Methodist Church. A page of descriptive 
material, including photograph, for each institution contains information as 
ts type, principal curricula, degrees conferred, accreditation, grounds and 
buildings, endowment, and enrolment. Of chief value to ministers, church 
workers, and members of the denomination. 

*16. 4 Handbook of Private Schools, 1946-47, by Porter Sargent. Boston: 
Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St. 1946. 1072 pp. Illus. $6.00. 

The 30th edition of this authoritative reference (the 31st to be ready 
in late 1948) contains critical, statistical descriptions of 1200 of the more im- 
portant private schools and junior colleges. Approximately 2000 others are 
classified or listed. Items of information include type, age span of students 
a!mitted, courses offered, number of faculty members, tuition ;for botn 
Loarding and day students, control, enrolment together with editdrial. com- 
ment. Does not show accreditation. In classified section, schools are listed 
both by kind, type, and rates. Included are lists of schools for the retarded 
and handicapped; also junior colleges, technical, trade, music, and art schools. 
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Best known for its information on elementary and secondary schools, the 
volume is also valuable in locating schools of special kinds. More than 15) 
pages devoted to school advertising. 

17. Higher Education: A Guide to Students in the Selection of a Colleg: 
or University, 1946, by John Evans. Chicago: Chicago Tribune, 1 South 
Dearborn St. 53 pp. 55 cents. 

Information on faculty, departments, distinguished graduates, total in- 
vestment per student, and endowment per student is given for 36 approve: 
colleges of the Central West. No information concerning student expenses, 
entrance requirements, etc, For comparative purposes, the investment and en- 
dowment per student (1940 figures) at 32 universities and certain approved 
colleges are shown. Of limited value. 

18. Junior College Directory, 1948. Compiled by Jesse P. Bogue and Shir- 
ley Sanders. Washington 6, D.C.: American Association of Junior Coi- 
leges, 1201 19tn St., N.W. 1948. 46 pp. 75 cents. 

Lists (by states) 663 accredited and nonaccredited junior colleges. Data 
in tabular form include location, type, control, year organized, enrolment by 
classes, and number of instructors. There is also an alphabetical index of 
colleges. Contains the most complete information available concerning non- 
accredited junior coileges throughout the country. (See also annotation No. 
3, entered above.) 

*19. Lovejoy’s Complete Guide to American Colleges and Universities, by 
Clarence E. Lovejoy. New York: Simon and Schuster. 1948. 158 pp. 
$1.50. 

A rating guide of 1031 degree-granting institutions, alphabetically listed 
within each state. “Capsule” information for each college includes, with few 
exceptions, the following: location, type of environment, type of institution, 
control, major characteristics, date established, enrolment, number of val- 
umes in library, faculty-student ratio, accreditation, and Phi Beta Kappa 
chapter. Each description also gives data on tuition, typical expenses for a 
year, living accommodations, board, special facilities for veterans, fraterni- 
ties and sororities, scholarships, number and/or amount of loan funds, pro- 
pertion of students earning all or part way, and athleti€ programs. In add- 
tion are listed the schools and divisions of the institution, degrees conferred, 
new educational programs, special curricula features and unusual. develop- 
ments, work-study (co-operative) plans, provisions for acceleration, unusu:! 
features of guidance or placement work, ROTC programs—Army or Nav: 
Lovejoy has rated each institution on an objective basis stated in a prelim 
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rary chapter of the volume. Although no information is given on entrance 
c graduation requirements, finances, grounds, buildings (except living ac- 
commodations) etc., the many unique features of the book make it a “must” 
ior every guidance officer. Enhancing this volume are chapters on costs, 
s-holarships and loan funds, self-help, opportunities under the ROTC pro- 
yrams, picking and choosing a college, admissions, and rating of colleges. 
‘his book should be available to every prospective college student in our high 

s:hools. 
10. Meet the USA, Handbook for Foreign Students in the United States, 
by Ching-Kun Yang. New York: Institute of International Education, 

2 West 45th St. 1947. 182 pp. 60 cents. 

Contains tables showing accredited institutions, agricultural colleges, and 
engineering colleges with the special fields in which each offers courses lead- 
ing to a degree. Especialiy helpful for foreign students is a map of the 
United States together with a table showing distances between principal 
cities, The volume also contains a glossary of common academic terms. Valu- 
able for American as well as foreign students are the chapters on higher 
education in the United States, including “Selection of a School,” “Etiquette 
and Customs,” “Racial Discrimination,” and “Estimates of Expenses.” This 
book should be in the hands of every foreign student planning to attend 
an American higher institution. American high-school youth will find it 
helpful. 

*1. Patterson’s American Educational Directory, by H. L. Patterson, Vol. 

XLIV. Chicago: American Educational Company. 1947. 1024 pp. $7.50. 

A geographical list (by states and cities) of public and private schools 
and higher institutions of learning with information as to their chief execu- 
tive officers, type, control, date established, and principal curricula. In the 
classified section of the volume institutions are listed as follows: universities 
aid colleges; secondary and preparatory schools, co-educational; colleges for 

omen and preparatory schools for girls; preparatory schools for boys, mili- 
ry and nonmilitary; schools of education, normal and _teacher-training 
schools; schools for library training; schools of domestic science and house- 
hold arts; schools for physical education; schools of technology and applied 
science; schools of mines and metallurgy; schools of architecture; schools 
' agriculture; schools of forestry; marine and industrial training and trade 
ools; schools of theology; schools of law; schools of medicine; schools of 
-atistry; schools of pharmacy; schools of veterinary medicine; schools of os- 
‘opathy; schools of journalism; schools of music; schools of art; schools of 
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clocution, oratory, and dramatic art; schools of business, shorthand, teleg- 
raphy, commerce, and accounts; private schools for the deaf; private schools 
for the defective, nervous, and backward; correspondence schools. An alpha 
betical list of institutions facilitates location in the volume. The most com 
prehensive listing of educational institutions at all levels available. Its chiet 
value for the guidance officer is the information concerning vocational and 


special schools of the nondegree granting type. 


*22. Private Independent Schools: The American Private Schools for Boys 

and Girls, Wallingford, Conn.: James E. Bunting, ed. and pub., 1947- 

48. 166 pp. Illus. $5.00. 

Fifty-eight independent schools engaged primarily in preparing boys 
and girls for college are described in two-page articles. Boarding schools, 
day schools, and military schools, with or without church affiliation and op- 
crating for the most part under state charters, are in the selected group. In- 
formation for each covers location, size of community, control, value of plant 
and endowment, buildings and equipment, number of faculty members, 
their length of service and age; aiso distribution of student body by state oi 
residence, admission requirements, costs, scholarships available, daily sched- 
ule, curriculum, extracurricular activities, regulations and rules, number of 
living graduates, colleges entered by 1947 graduates (in some instances), and 
accreditation. These schools are located in nineteen states, principally in the 
East. The volume also contains a general listing of 500 other independent 
schools, arranged alphabetically by states. Information on these schools in- 
cludes data on date established; type; military training, if any; number oi 
students; grades; cost; and control. For the 58 schools, the volume gives just 
the sort of information parents want. The shorter listings are very helpful 
in locating the kind of school sought. 

23. A Study of American Graduate Schools Conferring the Doctorate, 1937- 

38 to 1941-42 by Raymond M. Hughes. Published privately by the au- 

thor, Ames, Iowa. Lithoprinted. 1946. 67 pp. 


Although concerned with graduate schools, the study shows the relative 
strengths of 96 universities in 51 fields of knowledge—information often 
helpful to the guidance officer. Presented in tabular form for each university 
and subject field, the items of information include the number of doctorates 
conferred annually during the five-year period; also the names of professor: 
and associate professors. Names, of course, should be checked with curreni 


catalogs. 
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1. Lists of Specialized Schools (Including Correspondence Schools) 

Most of the items in this group are publications of accrediting agencies 
nd professional associations concerned with the educational standards and 
urricula of schools in their respective fields. Although much of the same 
information may also be found in occupational studies and brochures, the 
cflicial tists and publications, when available, have been given preference. A 
certain amount of duplication, particularly in the case of professional schools, 
will be found in items in the preceding section. For listing of trade and voca- 
ional schools within a given area, consult Section III. 


Tt 
4 


ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 
24. Directory of Advertising and Marketing Education in the United States. 

Prepared under the direction of A. 'T. Falk. New York 18: Bureau of 

Research and Education, Advertising Federation of America, 330 West 

42nd St. 1946. 47 pp. $2.50. 

Lists 3,384 courses in advertising, marketing, selling, retailing, and re- 
lated subjects offered by 796 degree-granting colleges and universities, ar- 
ranged geographically and also alphabetically. In a separate section are listed 
correspondence courses available through university extension departments 
and private home-study schools. Semester credit hours are indicated for each 
course. No information as to institutions offering majors. Courses offered by 
advertising clubs are also included. The only comprehensive index to instruc- 
ton of collegiate grade in advertising and distributive education. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
25. American Art Annual. Vol. 37. Washington, D.C.: American Federa- 
tion of Arts, 1262 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 1948. Part I. 480 pp. 
$12.00. 

Listed geographically (by state and city) are professional art schools, col- 
leges and universities offering technical courses in art and lecture courses in 
history and appreciation of art, schools of architecture, and landscape architec- 
ture, and also private schools teaching art. Information includes: year estab- 
lished, control, type, admission requirements, number of years required for 
graduation, degrees granted, if any; also scholarships and fellowships offered; 
subjects taught, including studio, lecture, and graduate courses; number of fac- 
ulty members; number of students majoring in art; tuition fees. The best 
source of information on professional art schools and individual instructors. 
20, List of Accredited Schools of Architecture, 1947-48. Princeton, N. J.: 

National Architectural Accrediting Board, Sherley W. Morgan, sec. 

McCormick Hall. 1947. 1 p. Gratis. 
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Lists 34 schools of architecture showing length of course and degrees 

conferred. Revised annually. 
AVIATION 
(See also Engineering and Technical Schools) 

27. Approved Civil Aircraft and Aircraft Engine Mechanic Schools. Wash 
ington 25, D.C.: U.S. Department of Commerce, Civil Aeronautic: 
Administration, Schools and Training Section. Mimeo. Published at fre 
quent intervals. Gratis. 

Lists alphabetically by CAA regions (eight) mechanic schools awarde 
certificates of approval by CAA. Schools range from junior high school t 
adult level. Best list available. 

28. CAA Approved Ground and Flight Schools. Washington 25, D.C. U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Civil Aeronautics Administration, School: 
and Training Section. Published at frequent intervals. Mimeo. Gratis. 
Lists schools alphabetically by state in each of the CAA regions with in 

formation as to type of instruction offered—primary flying, commercial fl 

ing, instrument flying, flight-instructor training, basic ground, advance! 
ground, No information as to equipment, expenses, etc. The most complet: 
list of such schools available. 

29. A Survey of Collegiate Courses in Aviation and Related Fields. Rev. cd. 
Prepared for and with the co-operation of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration by the American Council on Education. Washington 25, D.C. 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 1946. 
Unpaged. Gratis. 

Lists aviation courses offered at 372 higher institutions with informa 
tion as to titles of courses, length of courses, and the degrees, if any, offered 
in aeronautics. The best publication available for locating a specific type of 
aviation training at the college level. 

30. University Courses in Air Transportation, by Donald F. Mulvihill. Uni- 

; versity: Bureau of Business Research, University of Alabama, 1947. 34 
pp. Gratis. 

Contains information about courses in air transportation offered at 23 
universities, including semester hours of credit, titles of individual courses, 
prerequisites, and number of students majoring in the field. 


BUSINESS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, AND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
31. American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business—Members, Offi- 
cers, and Committees. University: University of Mississippi, Horace I. 
Brown, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer. 1947. 4 pp. Gratis. 
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A list of members of the Association with date from which membership 
as been maintained. 

. American Association of Commercial Colleges Membership List. Bur- 
lington, Iowa.: American Association of Commercial Colleges, C. W. 
Woodward, Exec. Sec., 220 North Main. 1948. Pages 5-6 in The Com- 
pass, Feb. 15, 1948. Gratis. 

List of commercial colleges arranged alphabetically by states, accredited 

- the Association. Gives information as to location and chief executive. 

. Directory of Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools Offering 
Training in Occupations Concerned with Business and Industry, com- 
piled by M. M. Pendergrast. New London, Conn.: Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, Research Headquarters, Connecticut College. 
1947. 645 pp. Mimeo. $2.50. / 
Institutions are listed geographically (by state and city) under major 

tields of occupational training. Items of information include entrance re- 
cuirements; curricula offered; degrees conterred; co-operative plan, where 
available; tuition fees; living expenses; student assistance—fellowships, schol- 
atships, and loan tunds; placement service for graduates; summer and/or 
evening sessions. Under “Business” are listed institutions offering curricula 
:n accounting, actuarial science, advertising, banking, trade and civic associa- 
tcns administration, engineering and business, foreign trade and govern- 
iment foreign service, insurance, law and business, marketing, merchandis- 
ag, retailing, department store work, public administration, real estate, sec- 
.tarial work, statistics, transportation and public utilities. Institutions offez- 
:g courses in hotel administration or graduate work in human nutrition are 
‘sted in the “Home Economics” section. Under “Agriculture” are listed 
urses in graduate entomology, forestry, veterinary medicine, and fishing. 
‘ther occupations and industrial fields in which institutions offer training 
ted are: industrial management, industrial relations and personnel man- 
ement; ceramics; chemical industries; cosmetics industries; dairy manu- 
tures; dyeing and cleaning industry; food preservation; laundering: 
ither; lumber; motion pictures; petroleum; printing; pulp and paper; rub- 

r; sugar; textiles. The volume also contains an index of schools and an in- 

x of subject matter. The information is authoritative and comprehensive. 

uch of it is not available elsewhere. 

».. Directory of Private Business Schools in the United States Approved by 
the National Council of Business Schools. Washington 6, D.C: Nationai 

Council of Business Schools, 839 17th St., N.W. 1948. 48 pp. Gratis. 
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“< 


A list of private business schools which offer one or more of the Coun- 
cil’s five standard courses of study. The information in tabular form includes: 
date founded, student capacity, approved standard courses (stenography, sec 
retarial, executive secretarial, junior accounting, higher accounting, and busi 
ness administration), and number of typewriters. 

CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

35. The Manual of Standards and Directory of Private Home Study School. 
and Courses. J. 8. Noffsinger, ed. Washington 6, D.C.: National Hom: 
Study Council. 1947, 3-cent stamp. 

Lists 39 correspondence (home study) schools approved by the Nationai 
Home Study Council. The publication also contains a partial list of th: 
courses offered. Correspondence courses offered by colleges and universities 
are not included. This is the best reference work available on home study 
schools. 

DENTISTRY 

36. Accredited Dental Schools. Chicago 11: American Dental Association, 
Council on Dental Education, 222 East Superior Street. 1948. 3 pp. 
Mimeo. Gratis. 

Lists accredited schools of dentistry, including those provisionally ap 
proved. This small pamphlet gives information on location and chief execu- 
tive officer. 

37. Dental Hygienists. Outlook for women in occupations in the medical 
and other health services. Bull. 203, No. 10. Washington 25, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau. 10 cents. 

Contains list of schools for the training of dental hygienists. No infor- 
mation as to entrance requirements of individual schools, length of course, 
fees, etc. (See also No. 49.) 

ENGINEERING AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
(See also Aviation, Radio, and Vocational ) 

38. Accredited Undergraduate Engineering Curricula and Accredited Tech- 
nical Institutes Curricula. New York 18: Engineers’ Council for Profes 
sional Development, 29 West 39th St. 1947. 9 pp. 15 cents. 

With the exception of the chemical engineering curricula, the list is re 
vised to October 24, 1947. Institutions of collegiate grade are listed alpha 
betically with the accredited engineering curricula offered at each and dat: 
of accreditation. Included are the accredited programs of seven technical in 


stitutions (nondegree-granting ). 
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‘9, Approved Technical Institutes. Washington 6, D.C.: National Council 


ot Technical Schools, 1948. 48 pp. 25 cents. 
This is a handbook of information for vocational guidance officers, stu- 


ient advisers, etc. 

0. Directory of Technical Institutes Approved by the National Council of 
Technical Schools. Washington 6, D.C. National Council of Technical 
Schools. 1947. 4 pp. Gratis. 

In these two publication of the Council (Nos. 39 and 40) are listed 
‘chools offering approved courses in aeronautical engineering, airline main- 
‘enance, engineering, broadcast operating, refrigeration and air conditioning, 
idvanced weather forecasting, aircraft instruments, airline service mechanics, 
aurplane mechanics, architectural drafting and design, architectural engineer- 
ing, automobile service and maintenance, building construction and superin- 
tendence, industrial chemistry, civil engineering, construction engineering, 
machine design, Diesel engineering, electrical engineering, electronics, engrav- 
ing and jewelry, watchmaking, radio engineering, tool design, and others. 
Unapproved courses offered are also listed. Descriptions of 19 schools indi- 
cate length of course, admission requirements, student capacity, job opportu- 
nities, and recognition by technological associations. Because of the lack of 
standardization in the area of private vocational schools, counselors will 
tind these publications helpful. 

FORESTRY 

41. Handbook of Information on Entering Positions in Forestry. Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.: Society of American Foresters, 825 Mills Bldg., 17th St. 
and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 1947. 56 pp. 25 cents. 

Schools offering professional instruction in forestry are described with 
votations as to accreditation. In outlining the requirements of specific posi- 
tions in forestry, the brochure names the schools offering the specialized 
courses needed. 

HOME ECONOMICS 

‘2, Home Economics in Degree-Granting Institutions, 1944-45, Washingtoe 
25, D.C.: U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Division. Unpaged. Gratis. 
Contains data on courses in 371 colleges and universities which offer 

‘ajors in home economics. Items of information include: number of stu- 
cents majoring in home economics; number of nonmajors enrolled in courses; 

‘umber of different courses taught; vocations or professions for which the 

indergraduate program provides adequate preparation; and facilities such 

‘ nursery school and home management house. 
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JOURNALISM 
43. American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism. Co- 
lumbus 10: Ohio State University, Sec.-treas. Norval N. Luxon. Mult. 
1947, 4 pp. Gratis. 
A list of 67 schools and departments of journalism in the United State: 
offering curricula or “majors” in jour :alism in 4-year institutions of highe: 










learning. 
44. American Society of Journalism School Administrators Directory, 1948 


Denton: The Association, F. L. McDonald, Sec.-treas. Texas State Col. 

lege for Women. 1948. 8 pp. 

Lists 21 schools and departments of journalism with information con 
cerning number of full-time and part-time faculty members; fields of jour 
nalism included in curricula; number of courses and total of semester, quar 
ter hours, etc., offered; degrees conferred; enrollment; professional fraterni 
ties; graduates since organization of department. 

. LABOR EDUCATION 
45. Labor Education in Universities: A Study of University Programs, by 

Caroline F. Ware. New York 19: Labor Education Service, Inc., 1776 

Broadway. 1946. 138 pp. $1.00. 

Appendices I and II are devoted to descriptions of university programs 
in labor education, including resident programs, resident institutions, short 
institution extension programs, and institutions in which labor education :s 
a part of other programs. Descriptive material covers faculty, fees, financial 
support, government, entrance requirements, scholarships, fellowships, and 
programs of study both graduate and undergraduate. The volume also lists 
programs planned or proposed at more than 50 other institutions. The most 
comprehensive information available on labor education. Not duplicated 






















elsewhere. 





LAW 
46. Law Schools and Bar Admission Requirements, 1948. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Bar Association, 1140 North Dearborn Street. 27 pp. Gratis. 

Lists law schools approved and unapproved by the American Bar As- 
sociation. Data on each school include: enrolment by years in day and eve- 
ning sessions; number of women attending classes; tuition fees; entrance rc- 
quirements; number of years required for completion of course; date of ac- 
creditation; number of full-time and part-time teachers, States minimum 
requirements for admission to legal practice in each of the state. Very help- 
ful in the selection of a law school. 
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LIBRARY SCIENCE 
‘7, Accredited Library Schools. Chicago: American Library Association, 50 

East Huron Street. 1947. 2 pp. Gratis. 

Lists library schools and gives information concerning general admission 
equirements, scope of school curricula, etc. 

‘8. Training for Library Work. Chicago: American Library Association, 50 

East Huron Street. 1947. 6 pp. Mimeo. Gratis. © 

Indicates fields of specialization in which library schools offer training. 

MEDICINE AND ALLIED FIELDS 
1%, Directory of Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools Offering 

Training in Occupations Concerned with Health. Claire B. Benenson, 

comp. New London: Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, Re- 

search Headquarters, Connecticut College. 1945. 171 pp. $2.00. 

Described in this volume are institutions in the United States and 
Canada which traia for positions in dentistry, dental hygiene, dietetics, hos- 
pital administration, nursing, mcdical record libraries, technology (medicai 
‘nd X-ray), medicine, therapy (occupational and physical), optometry, os- 
teopathy, pharmacy, and public health. Items of information concerning in- 
dividual institutions include: accreditation; entrance requirements; length 
of course; degrees granted; tuition and fees; living expenses; fellowships 
and loan funds available. Authoritative. 

Medical Record Librarians 
30. Approved Schools for Medical Record Librarians. Rev. to April, 1947. 

Chicago: Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, American Medi- 

cal Association, 535 North Dearborn St. 2 pp. Gratis. 

Information presented in tabular form includes: college affiliation, if 
iny; length of course; calendar; entrance requirements; tuition fee; certificate, 
liploma, or degree awarded; maximum enrolment. (See also No. 49.) 
Medical Technicians 
‘1. Approved Schools for Medical Technologists. Rev. to April 12, 1947. 

Chicago: Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, American Medi- 

cal Association, 535 North Dearborn St. 5 pp. Gratis. 

Information in tabular form as to college affiliation, minimum prereq- 
sites of college work, length of training, maximum enrolment, date of ad- 
nission, and tuition fee. (See also No. 49.) 


Medicine 
2. Choice of a Medical School. Chicago: Council on Medical Education and 


Hospitals, American Medical Association. 1947. 11 pp. Gratis. 
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Lists 70 approved medical schools of the United States and Canada plus 
seven approved schools of basic medical sciences. (See also No. 49.) 

53. Medical Education in the U.S. and Canada, 1946-47. Reprinted from the 
educational number of the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
vol. 134, pp. 1299-1425. Aug. 16, 1947. 50 cents. 

Approved medical schools are listed with information in tabular form 
as to premedical requirements by years, enrolment by classes, and number of 
1947 graduates, Similar data, except for graduates, are given for the ap- 
proved basic medical schools. Elsewhere in the publication are shown the 
number of students and graduates by sex in 1946-47 at individual schools; 
also the per cent of medical school graduates, who hold baccalaureate de- 
grees. Descriptions of medical schools include: date established; control; en- 
trance requirements; fees; accelerated programs, etc. (See also No. 49.) 
Nursing 
54. Association of Collegiate Schools of Nursing. Cleveland: The Associa- 

tion, 2063 Adelbert Road. 1947. 19 pp. Gratis. 

Contains list of active and associate member schools. The nature of in- 
dividual programs is indicated. (See also No. 49.) 

55. Practical Nurses and Hospital Attendants. Bulletin 203, No. 5. Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor. 1945. 20 pp. 10 cents. 
Contains a list of approved schools for training licensed attendants and 

practical nurses. A general statement. of entrance requirements is included. 

The most complete list of such institutions available. 

56. Schools of Nursing Approved by the Respective State Boards of Nurs- 
ing. New York 19: Nursing Information Bureau of the American 
Nurses’ Association, 1790 Broadway. 1947. 31 pp. Gratis. 

Lists schools of nursing by states with statement of the minimum en- 
trance requirements as reported by each state board of nurse examiners. In- 
cludes schools affiliated with a coilege or university offering courses leading 
tc a diploma or a degree. Entrance requirements of individual schools not 
stated in full. (See also No. 49.) 

Occupational Therapy a 

57. Approved Schools for Occupational Therapy Technicians. Rev. to April 
12, 1947. Chicago: Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn St. Gratis. 

Data.on each school with respect to college affiliation, length of course, 
date when classes start, entrance requirements, tuition fee, number of 1946 
graduates, and certificate, diploma or degree awarded, (See also No. 49.) 
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Physical Therapy 
8. Approved Schools for Physical Therapy Technicians. Chicago: Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals, American Medical Association, 

535 North Dearborn St. 1947. 2 pp. Gratis. 

Gives information in tabular form concerning entrance requirements, 
ength of course, date of admission, maximum enrolment, tuition fee, and 
ertificate, diploma or degree granted. (See also No. 49.) 

\-ray Technicians 
19, Approved Schools for X-ray Technicians. Rev. to April 12, 1947. Chi- 
cago: Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, American Medical 

Association, 535 North Dearborn St. 4 pp. Gratis. 

Information on each school includes: name of radiologist in charge, en- 
irance requirements, length of training, maximum enrolment, beginning 
date, tuition fee, and degree, certificate, or diploma awarded. (See also 
No. 49.) 



















MUSIC 
60. Bulletin of the National Association of Schools of Music. Memphis, 

Tenn.: Burnett C. Tuthill, Sec. National Assn. of Schools of Music. 

Memphis School of Music, 1822 Overton Park Ave. 1947. 40 pp. 

Contains information concerning 164 institutions holding full or asso- 
ciate membership in the Association. Gives data on control; degrees granted, 
if any; indicates whether school is a department, conservatory, or an inde- 
pendent organization. Similar data on schools of music in eight junior col- 
leges. Membership is equivalent to accreditation. 














OPTOMETRY 
61. Monograph on Optometry. Minneapolis 2, Minn.: American Optometric 

Association, Inc., 518 Wilman Bldg. 1946. 22 pp. Gratis. 

Contains list of schools approved by the Council on Education and 
Professional Guidance of the American Optometric Association. Included 
are a statement of educational requirements for admission and an outline 
of the standard minimum curriculum. Gives pertinent information concern- 
ing the profession, opportunities, earnings, etc. (See also No. 49.) 












OSTEOPATHY 

62. The Osteopathic Profession and Its Colleges, by Lawrence W. Mills. 

Chicago 2: American Osteopathic Association, 139 North Clark St. 
1947. 24 pp. Gratis. 

For each of the six institutions, information is given as to freshman ca- 

pacity, total enrolment, number of instructional hours required, length of 
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course, entrance requirements, college expenses, living costs, living accom- 
modations, and affiliated teaching hospitals. (See also No. 49.) 
PHARMACY 

63. List of Accredited Colleges of Pharmacy in the United States of America. 
Baltimore 1, Md.: American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, A. 
G. Dumez, Sec.-Treas., 32 South Greene St. 1946. 10 pp. Gratis. 

Shows date of accreditation of each college. (See also No. 49.) 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

64. Educational Preparation for Public Administration. Chicago 37: Public 
Administration Clearing House, 1313 East 60th St. 1946. 13 pp. Gratis. 
A list of colleges and universities offering programs of educational 

preparation for public administration. Tabulated data indicate those in 

which government organization(s) co-operate in the program; internship 
program; fellowships and scholarships offered; type of program, degrees 
granted; and principal instructors. 
RADIO 
(See also Engineering aad Technical Schools) 

65. Commercial Radio Schools. West Hartford 7, Conn.: The American Ra- 
dio Relay League. 1947. 1 p. Gratis. 

A typed list of 20 schools, including four which give code instruction. 
The schools have been investigated by the American Radio Relay League. 
Only known source of this information. 

66. Directory of College Radio Courses. Prepared by Gertrude G. Broderick. 
Washington 25, D.C.: Federal Radio Committee, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Rev. Jan. 1, 1947. 25 pp. Mimeo. Gratis. 

Radio courses offered at 331 colleges and universities are listed. Coding 
indicates nature of courses offered, e.g., script writing, FM programming, 


radio engineering, etc. Institutions offering degrees in radio are starred. In- 


formation not available in other reference works. 
SOCIAL WORK 

67. Member Schools of the American Association of Schools of Social Work. 
New York 10: American Association of Schools of Social Work, 130 East 
22nd St. April 1, 1947. 6 pp. Gratis. = 
Lists accredited schools of social work, giving location of each. 

TEACHING 

68. American Association of Teachers Colleges List of Accredited Institu- 
tions, 1947-48. Oneonta, N.Y.: Warren C. Lovinger, Sec., American 
Assn. of Teachers Colleges, State Teachers College. 6 pp. Gratis. 
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Institutions are listed geographically by states and cities with date of 
.cereditation, 

THEOLOGY 

(9, American Association of Theological Schools, the Fifteenth Biennial 
Meeting, June, 1946, Lexington, Ky.: Dean Charles L. Pyatt, Sec., Col- 
lege of the Bible. 131 pp. 

Contains lists of accredited schools of theology (Protestant); also those 
not meeting all requirements. (See No. 14 for Catholic and Hebrew Schools 
of Theology.) 

VETERINARY MEDICINE 

71. Vocational Education of College Grade. Bull. 1946, No. 18. Washington 
cal Association, 600 South Michigan Ave. 1945. 12 pp. Gratis. 

Lists schools recognized by the Association with information as to 
courses offered at each. A list of seven new veterinary colleges not yet eli- 
ible for accreditation is also available on request. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
(See also Engineering and Technical Schools, Radio, etc.) 
. Vocational Education of College Grade. Bull. 1946, No. 18. Washington 

25, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education. 126 pp. 30 cents. 

Chapters V and VI describe with considerable detail the vocational 
training programs at selected technical institutes, junior colleges, colleges, 
and universities.. The information on objectives, curricula, certificates, fac- 
ulty, students, fees, plant, endowment, financial support, and self-help op- 
portunities for the 16 institutions included is helpful. 

72. Vocational-Technical Training for Industrial Occupations. Bull. No. 228. 
Washington 25, D.C.: Vocational Division, U.S. Office of Education. 
1941. 307 pp. 40 cents. 

Describes the programs and facilities of a limited number of technical 
institutes, vocational-technical programs in junior colleges and in vocational- 
‘echnical schools. 

Il. Geographical Listings 

Publications in this section are grouped, first, on the basis of the geo- 
sraphical area covered—eastern states, southern states, efc., and then classi- 
tied into three subdivisions: regional, state, or city. Although state depart- 
nents of education usually publish directories of the educational institutions 
vithin the state, many of them do not go beyond the mere listing of ap- 
woved colleges, universities, professional and other schools with their loca- 
ion and chief executive officer. The lists selected for annotation in the fol- 
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lowing pages are outstanding in the amount of information provided for the 
guidance of youth in their respective states and elsewhere. Others, equally 
valuable, may have been inadvertently omitted. The best guides to educa- 
tional institutions in metropolitan areas have been published by organiza- 
tions other than city boards of education. 
EASTERN STATES 
Regional 

73. Educational Institutions of Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, 

Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 

land, and Vermont. Donald Dewart, ed. Boston: Bellman Publishing 

Company, Inc., 1947. 274 pp. plus xxiv. $20.00 

Unique features of this publication are its loose leaf form and the semi- 
monthly bulletin service which supplements data in the volume proper with 
new items and additional information concerning the institutions. Colleges, 
universities, junior colleges, academies, preparatory schools (not public 
schools), vocational and professional colleges and schools in Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maine, Maryland, and Massachusetts are described in the seventh 
edition of this publication. Pages ior the other states will be shipped to sub- 
scribers monthly. The “biographical” data on each institution include the 
following items (when appropriate): type; grade level; control; date. estab- 
lished; name of chief executive and education; age range admitted; faculty; 
certificates, diplomas, and/or degrees granted; calendar; length of course; 
tuition fee; alumni; enrolment; scholarships; entzance requirements; courses 
offered; statement of purpose; placement bureau; endowment. For each 
state, there is an alphabetical index of courses showing in which institutions 
they are taught; also a classified index of different kinds of institutions 
(junior colleges, schools of agriculture, etc.) and a geographical index by 
towns and cities. Especially valuable is the listing of vocational schools. No 
information on accreditation. The volume carries 24 pages of advertising. 
74. Schools of the Eastern United States, by Adeline E. Miller and Gene- 

vieve O. Canon. New Castle, Pa.: State Schools. 1946. 336 pp. $5.00. 

This volume also includes institutions in the southern states, in Indiana, 
Ilinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, and Wisconsin. It is a di- 
rectory of institutions at the preparatory- (except public) and post-secondary- 
school level. Schools for colored students, preparatory schools, schools of 
beauty culture, and approved schools of nursing are in separate lists. Data 
cover the principal curricula offered, type, control, and accreditation, in some 
instances, Tuition and boarding fees are shown for preparatory and special- 
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zed schools. The volume’s most valuable feature is the section, “Professions 

end Vocations with Schools Having Courses.” Carries school advertising. 

75. Schools of New England, New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, by 
Adeline E. Miller and Genevieve O. Canon. New Castle, Pa.: State 
Schools. 1946, 132 pp. $2.50. 

A list of approved colleges and universities with information as to ac- 
creditation, control, type, and principal curricula; also lists professional and 
icchnological schools, state teachers colleges and normal schools, and junior 
colleges. Preparatory and specialized schools with information on principal 
curricula, tuition and boarding fees are listed separately, as are schools of 
beauty culture and approved nurse training schools. A valuable feature of 
the volume is the index of professions and vocations with institutions offer- 
training for each. There is a limited amount of school advertising. 


















ng 
ing 






STATE 






New Jersey 
76. Approved Private Trade Schools in New Jersey (flight schools). 3 pp. 

1947, Mimeo. Gratis. 

77. Approved Private Trade Schools in New Jersey (technical schools). 3 pp. 

1947, Mimeo. Gratis. 

Above Nos. 76 and 77 published by the Vocational Division, Department 
ot Education, State of New Jersey, Trenton, N.J. Lists of schools with lo- 
cation. Technical schools include those offering training for the following 
occupations: nursing, drafting, watch repairing, dental ceramics, etc. 
















ramics, etc. 
78. Colleges and Professional Schools in New Jersey. Educational Guidance 


Service for Veterans. Bull. No. 4. Trenton: Department of Public In- 

struction, State of New Jersey. May, 1945. 38 pp. 

Lists institutions fully accredited by the New Jersey State Board of 
Education with information in each instance as to control, accreditation, ad- 
mission requirements, curricular features, degrees conferred, credit for war 
service educational attainment, counseling and guidance facilities, dormitory 
iacilities, clinical facilities, enrolment, acceleration, and special features for 
employed students. Approved schools of nursing and institutions which offer 
professional on-the-job educational programs are also listed. Excellent. 

79. Private Business Schools of New Jersey. Educational Guidance Service 
for Veterans, Bull. No. 3. Trenton: Department of Public Instruction, 
State of New Jersey. April, 1945. 15 pp. Gratis. 

Lists business schools approved by the Department of Public Instruction 
with information as to maximum full-time student capacity, type, evening 
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sessions, and principal subjects taught; also types of positions for which the 

schools train students. Very helpful. 

$0. Vocational Education in New Jersey, Public and Private Schools. Edu- 
cational Guidance Service for Veterans. Bull. No. 5. Trenton: Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, State of New Jersey. 1945. 39 pp. Gratis. 
Describes vocational courses available at public and private schools, in- 

cluding information as to particular courses, evening sessions, length of 

course, entrance requirements. Valuable. Material well organized. 

New York 

81. Opportunities for Higher Education in New York State, Part I, Degree- 
Granting Institutions and Junior Colleges, by Philip A. Cowen. Albany: 
University of the State of New York. 1944. 112 pp. Out of print. 
Gives a brief description of each institution, including: accreditation; 

degrees conferred; general pattern of requirements for admission, personnel 
services; enrolment; living accommodations; fees; living expenses; housing 
capacity; physical education facilities; income from students and from en- 
dowment; value of plant; type; number of full-time students; percentage 
from New York and from out of state. A table shows the level of the high- 
school graduating class which each institutions prefers to serve. Still a valu- 
able reference work. 

82. Opportunities for Higher Education in New York State, Part Il, Non 
Degree-Granting Institutions, By Philip A. Cowen. Albany: University of 
the State of New York. 1945. 77 pp. Out of print. 

Included are schools of nursing, business; also those offering final voca- 
tional preparation in art, music, journalism, dietetics, dramatic arts, etc. Con- 
tains information on admission requirements; level of high-school graduating 
class institution prefers; student-personnel services; enrolment; areas of sub- 
ject specialization; living accommodations and expenses. Still helpful, 
available for consultation. 

83. Subject Requirements for Matriculation in Colleges and Universities of 
New York State. Bull. No. 1308. Albany: University of os State of New 
York. 1945. 54 pp. Gratis. 

States the entrance requirements for each curriculum offered by each 
institution of higher education in the state. Valuable for quick checking. 
84. Vocational Training Opportunities in New York State, by R. D. Flem- 

ing and G. A. Gilger. Albany: The University of the State of New 

York. 1945. 131 pp. 35 cents. 
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A list of public and private nondegree-granting trade, technical, and 
smmercial schools operating in New York state which have been accepted 
r license, registration, or approval by the State Education Department. In- 
‘itutions are listed according to the occupations for which they train. Infor- 

i ation is given as to entrance requirements, major and minor courses of- 
red, length of course, fees and incidental expenses. Occupations in the fol- 
| wing categories arc listed: professional, semiprofessional, managerial and 
icial, clerical and sales services, agriculture, fishing, forestry, skilled and 
‘miskilled trades. Firms offering apprenticeship programs are listed. A 
cery valuable reference work. 
CITY 
fioston 
85. Educational Opportunities of Greater Boston for Adults. Catalog No. 

24, 1946-47. Cambridge, Mass.: Compiled by the Prospect Union Edu- 

cational Exchange. 169 pp. $1.00. 

Specific courses are indexed with names of selected institutions offering 
each. Information is given as to tuition fee, length of course, and time of 
class meeting. The volume also contains a description of individual schoois 
and teaching agencies with details as to fees; time of classes; diploma or de- 
gree granted, if any; entrance requirements, if any. Correspondence schools 
are included. All schools have been investigated and approved. Valuable in lo- 
cating schools offering specific courses. Although designed for adults, it is 
helpful in directing young high-school graduates who wish to continue their 
education in special fields, 

New York 
86. Where to Find Vocational Training in New York City. New York: Voca- 
tional Advisory Service, 95 Madison Ave. 1946. 107 pp. $1.25. 

Lists private trade schools licensed by the New York State Education De- 
partment and gives the following information for each: type, entrance require- 
ments; length of course; day and evening courses; tuition fees; degrees, certi- 
ficates, or diplomas awarded; scholarships. Institutions listed are those which 
«ffer some form of trade, commercial, professional, semiprofessional, or tech- 
ical training, including a few nearby agricultural and technical schools and 
lasses for the handicapped. Arranged on basis of subjects taught. Indispensable 
or guidance work in the New York area. 
°hiladelphia 

7. Vocational Training Directory for the Philadelphia Area. Milton Brown, 
ed. Philadelphia 3: B’Nai B’Rith Group Vocational Guidance Service, 
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1831 Chestnut Street. 1944. 110 pp. $1.50. (Note: A new edition will be 

available sometime during 1948.) 

More than 250 schools and other training institutions are listed according 
to the occupations for which they train. Occupations are arranged alphabeti- 
cally under the following classifications: professional; semiprofessional; manage- 
rial and official; clerical; sales and service; agricultural, forestry, and kindred 
occupations. Information concerning each institution includes: entrance re- 
quirements (sex, age, education, and experience); co-operating institutions 
(where such exist); tuition or salary (or apprenticeships); length of course; 
time of admission; skills developed (where job titles are not self-explanatory); 
placement service; work-study plans; day or evening sessions, etc. Includes 
vocational courses offered by public high schools. There is also an index of 
schools. No attempt to evaluate the institutions or instruction, but accredita- 
tion, if any, is indicated. Indispensable in area served. 

















MID-WESTERN STATES 
Regional 






(See No. 74) 





State 






Ohio 
88. To College in Ohio. Gambier, Ohio: Ohio College Association. John W. 

Black, Exec. Sec. 1944. 167 pp. $1.00. 

Condensed statements concerning the 45 colleges and universities in Ohio 
give essential information on control; grounds and buildings; library; type; 
enrolment; distribution of students; principal curricula with enrolments; ac- 
creditation; number of faculty members; living accommodations; student ex- 
penses; the community; railroads; aims of institutions; departments of instruc- 
tion and staff of each; courses offered; entrance requirements; plan of guid- 
ance; placement; health service; extracurricular activities; self-help opportun- 
ities, etc. The statements, prepared by the institutions themselves, include what 
each considers its special points of distinction and emphasis. Presentation of 
data is facilitated by the use of tables. An annual supplement brings material 
up to date. A new edition to be published in 1949. Very helpful on institu- 


tions covered. 


















City 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
89. Directory of Vocational Classes, 1948-49. Compiled by Adult Education 


Council of Metropolitan Cincinnati, 629 Vine St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
1948. 67 pp. Mimeo. $1.00. 
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Lists classes alphabetically by subject (including art, business, crafts, mu- 
s., professions, semiprofessions, technology, trades, etc.) with schools offering 
classes by code abbreviation. Class listing also shows in which semester course 
i. offered and session (day and/or evening.) Day classes which are part of a 
full-time degree curriculum are not included. Institutions are listed alphabeti- 
cally by code abbreviation with information as to type (men, women), en- 
trance requirements, admission dates, tuition fee, session (day, evening) and 
length of course. Does not. show accreditation nor does listing constitute en- 
dorsement by Council. Indispensable for Cincinnati area. 












SOUTHERN STATES 








Regional 

(See also No. 74.) 

9), Schools of Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, and the District of Colum- 
bia, by Adeline E. Miller and Genevieve O. Canon. New Castle, Pa.: 
State Schools. 1946. 104 pp. $1.50. 

A geographical directory of cities and towns (by states) with lists of pro- 
fessional and vocational schools; also listed are colleges, universities, profes- 
sional and technological schools; teachers’ colleges, and junior colleges with 
information on accreditation, control, type, and principal curricula offered. 
Schools for Negro students, college-preparatory schools, private junior colleges, 
accredited schools of nursing, business schools, schools of beauty culture, and 
schoois for the blind are in separate lists. The index of professions and voca- 
tions with institutions offering training is useful. Limited advertising. 


State 

















lirginia 
01. Educational Opportunities in Virginia. Richmond: State Department of 

Education. 1945. 101 pp. Gratis. 

Published primarily for the use of veterans and their advisers, it is equally 
valuable for other prospective students. Public and private schools offering 
opportunities for trade training (both day and evening) are listed together 
with the individual courses at each. Information is. also given as to dormito- 
ries. Schools offering retail training, commercial education, and training in 
agriculture are also listed. Part V is devoted to opportunities at the college 
level and includes a chart showing the vocational offerings on which major 
emphasis is placed at each institution. A description of each approved institu- 
tion of collegiate grade gives data on control, type, campus, accreditation, 
courses and degrees offered, entrance requirements, efc. Contains material not 
‘ound in other reference works. Valuable for area covered. 
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Recent Trends in Curriculum Building 
In The Secondary School 


N. WILLIAM NEWSOM 


HE curriculum of the secondary school is the product of many force 
, conditions which have exerted themselves over the years in shap- 
ing the form and determining the content of education. These forces anc 
conditions are social and educational philosophy, educational psychology, ex 
perimentation and research, frontier thinking, legislation, industry and busi- 
ness, accrediting associations, colleges, pressure groups, tradition, compla- 
cency, and others. All of these have in some way had influence on the cur- 
riculum, but none of them was immediately reflected in the curriculum. 
Rather, the curriculum has been through an evolutionary process. The evolu- 
tion represents trends or periods of change in curriculum building. No ex 
act date can be set for a particular trend, but recent trends seem to have 
taken place during three periods: (A) prior to 1916; (B) 1916 to 1927; and 
(C) 1927 to date. 

A. CURRICULUM BUILDING PRIOR To 1916 

Prior to 1916, there were no curriculum practices which we could cali 
curriculum building, as we now conceive curriculum building to mean. 
Rather curriculum making was a matter of curriculum organization and 
reorganization. There was little background of experience among schooi 
people for the development of a curriculum based upon student and sociai 
needs. Little in the way of curriculum research and experimentation ha« 
been done. Curriculum practices were largely a continuation of what they 
had been for decades. The school had no commonly accepted statement oi 
objectives. Its program was based upon some general ideas of the value o! 
an education, such as preparation for life, preparation for college, adjustment, 
and the like. The characteristics of this period were: 


N. William Newsom is Dean of Instruction at the Western State College o! 
Colorado, Gunnison, Colorado. 
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1. The curriculum was a subject curriculum. The curriculum of this 

y ciod was definitely a subject curriculum. As knowledge increased and was 

, sanized into subject patterns, new subject fields were added to the cur- 

‘ulum .This is clearly shown by the addition of agriculture, home eco- 

mics, industrial and mechanical arts, and business to the curriculum as 

- materials became sufficiently catalogued into subject fields. Curriculum 

: aking was thought of as addition and subtraction of subjects and courses. 

a like manner, new curriculum patterns were organized and the older 

):tterns reorganized, such as the home-economics curriculum, agriculture 
-.rriculum, business curriculum, science curriculum, and others. 


2. Curriculum making was carried on as an administrative function. 
This was a period of authoritarianism in school administration, which was 
cartied over into curriculum making. Teachers had little to say about ad- 
ninistrative matters and the determination of what should constitute the 
curriculum. How it should be organized was considered to be an adminis- 
trative function. The school administrator was the curriculum maker. He 
was supported somewhat in his contention by the fact that the curriculum 
was a subject curriculum and consisted of subjects and courses to be offered. 
As the administrator was in most schools the best trained member of the 
staff and curriculum making was mainly a matter of determining what 
ccurses should be offered and how ‘they should be organized into patterns, 
it is no wonder that the administrator thought himself best qualified to de- 
termine such matters. 

3. The curriculum was designed largely for college preparation. The 
high school of this period was mainly a college preparatory institution, A 
relatively small percentage of the students, who were not interested in going 
t. college, continued through to graduation, and a large percentage of the 
students, who completed the elementary school, did not even go to high 
school. Although the newer subject fields, such as agriculture, home eco- 
‘omics, industrial and mechanical arts, and business, had been introduced 
into the high schools, a small percentage of the schools outside of the larger 

mmunities offered work in these fields. The school was basically an aca- 
‘mic institution. It offered little to attract students not interested in a col- 
xe education. The educational philosophy of this period also had something 
do with the situation. The schools were still operating on the mental- 
. scipline concept of education, and the academic fields such as mathematics 
ad foreign language, which were college-preparatory subjects, fitted into 
t' is philosophy. There was also considerable resentment on the part of the 
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academic teachers against the so-called practical subjects. Through their e’- 
forts, and because of the educational philosophy and the slowness of schoc! 
people to recognize the needs of students, the college-preparatory prograi 
predominated. 

4. The textbook constituted the learning materials. The school tex'- 
book is an American institution. The use of the textbook as the course of 
study in the schools may be attributed somewhat to McGuffey’s books o\ 
reading, and Webster’s Blue-Back Spelling book. These books, followed b 
others, served a definite need and purpose. The American schools have cor - 
tinued the textbook as such ever since, but in a decreasing way. Education 
was thought of as training the mind, and, since this philosophy placed the 
emphasis on book-learning, the textbook was thought to be the best sourc: 
from which to get this learning. During this period, the textbook largely 
constituted the course of study. It was followed slavishly by teachers, because 
it was conceived to contain what the student should learn, and because it 
had an organization of instructional materials which the teacher could 
follow. 

5. The project and problem as methods of organizing instructional mu- 
terials were used, Much teaching during this period was done without muca 
cenception of why subject-matter should be learned except for some gener- 
alities. Materials were taught without much relationship. The textbooks, 
which constituted the courses of study, were organized according to chap- 
ters, the materials of which were not directed toward the development of 
an understanding of some basic idea or concept. Many of them had their 
inaterials organized chronologically. When the people in the fields of in- 
dustrial arts and agriculture introduced the project method of instructional 


organization, this method was readily taken over into other fields and 
found to be very helpful for the student’s learning as well as for giving the 
cacher a method of unifying and vitalizing the learning experiences. The 
problem method of organizing instructional materials, which was _ intro- 
duced earlier, likewise, was very helpful to teachers. However, the problem 
as a method of organizing materials of instruction did not, in the early pe- 
riod, carry the same concept as a way of organizing instructional materia's 


as it later assumed. 


B. CURRICULUM BUILDING FROM 1916 to 1927 
This period represented great progress in curriculum building. This 
wes a period when school people and the public became aware of neede'! 
changes in the curriculum. The first World War had brought about changes 
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i: the social, economic, and industrial patterns of life, and the school had to 
1. ke changes to keep in line with these changes. Since the curriculum in a 
i:.ad way is the thing for which the student goes to school, the curriculum 
h | to be studied and revised in line with basic changes in the social pat- 
te n and educational thinking. During this period schools over the country 
r ‘ised their curriculums. The characteristics of this period were: 

1. Curriculum building became a co-operative undertaking by all mem- 
«s of the staff. During this period, curriculum reorganization gave way to 
sucriculum building in its full conception. Curriculum building lost the ad- 
ministrative approach and became a co-operative matter with all teachers 
as well as the administrators taking part. The administrators recognized that 
teachers had some contribution to make to curriculum building. They felt 
that, since teachers did the teaching, they should have a part in determining 
wiat should be offered, what should constitute the learning activities, and 
how these should be organized, as well as for what purpose all of this 
should be done. Colleges expanded their courses in curriculum building, 
and teachers, following the first World War, flocked back to college in order 
to be able to meet certification requirements which were being raised. 


As teachers became better educated, they were taken in as a part of 
the curriculum building organization which made good use of their knowl- 
edge and experience. Special curriculum development programs were set up 
in a large number of schools, and teachers were given specific parts in the 
programs. To direct the curriculum building program, most of the cities 
and many of the smaller communities employed people specially trained in 
curriculum work. 

2. Research and experimentation played a large part in the curriculum- 
bsilding program. During the 1920’s, experimentation and research in all 
lines of education were undertaken on a large scale. The curriculum re- 
cived some attention from the research people. The school people recog- 
nized the value of such work. Teachers, supervisors, administrators, and 
curriculum specialists were encouraged to do research and experimentation 
in connection with their work. As the curriculum people in local schools 


ceveloped new materials of instruction, these materials were frequently tried 
ot in the schools. Frequently the large cities set up experimental schools or 
classes within a school in which new course materials were tried out betore 
they were introduced throughout the system. Many schools, like the Lin- 
c'n School of Teachers College of Columbia University, were set up pri- 
nearily for experimental purposes. Many of the progressive schools, estab- 
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lished during this period, were pioneers in developing and trying out nev: 
types of instructional materials. 


3. Educational objectives formed the basis around which the curric:- 
lum was built. Prior to 1918, the schools had no commonly accepted ol 
jectives of education. School people had long recognized the need for suc : 
a statement. For this purpose the Commission on Secondary Education w: 
set up somewhere around 1916, and in 1918 it came out with the Seven Card 
nal Principles of Education, which were originally designed for secondar 
education. 

These objectives, with the exception of the one dealing with vocatior, 
were considered applicable for all levels of education and were used b 
schools for the attainment of education, These objectives with modifications 
and extensions were adopted by schools as a basis on which to develop th 
educational program. They gave the school people a foundation for curricu- 
lum building. All schools working on the curriculum set up objectives an: 
bailt their curriculum around them. They went even farther and set up ob- 
jectives not only for education in general but also for each level of schoo! 
and for each subject field and each piece of instruction. 


4, Some form of integration in curriculum building was undertaken. 
Although the curriculum of this period continued to remain a subject cur- 
riculum, there was some attempt to make a better adjustment between sub- 
ject fields and courses. Correlation became the by-word, and school people 
tried to bring the related matters of other fields into their courses. Some 
people thought that there was a need for a greater relationship between all 
learning experiences, but most of the thinking of this period was concerned 
with the relationship within specific subject fields, such as science and socia! 
studies. During this period, courses in general science became common. 
Professor Harold Rugg’s approach in his social science series had much 
influence on curriculum building in many schools. 


5. The unit as a method of organizing instructional materials becam 
common practice. Dr. H. C. Morrison of the University ef Chicago was re 
sponsible for the unit method of instructional organization. In his boo! 
entitled The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, he gave his criti 
cisms of the then current method of organizing learning materials an‘ 
methods of teaching, and set up his ideas about how instructional materiai 
should be organized and taught. In his book, he presented the unit as . 
method of organizing learning materials and his teaching-and-learnin, 
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c cle. The unit method spread like wild-fire among school people and be- 
c. ne the practice of organizing the instructional materials. However, not 
a’ school people went along with Dr. Morrison’s idea of what a unit is or 
hw it should be organized; nevertheless, the unit proceduce became com- 
non practice in schools working on the curriculum. 

6. Printing of courses of study became the practice. As schools devel- 
ced new courses of study, the administrators decided to make copies for 
ai members of the staff as well as for others who might want copies. Print- 
ig or mimeographing of courses of study materials became common prac- 
te among school men. Frequently the school administrator thought that 
ly printing and distributing the courses of study materials of his system 
he could make a name for himself and his school—and many of them did. 
Such practice, however, was beneficial to other schools and teachers as the 
printed material gave the teachers some conception of how courses of study 
were organized, One disadvantage of this practice was that too much copy- 
ing of materials from the work of other schools was done by too many 
tcachers, 

7. Extracurricular activities became a recognized part of the curriculum. 
Prior to this period, extracurricular activities were extracurricular as the word 
indicates. They were tolerated in the schools, but did not receive recognition 
as an educational activity until during the period of 1916 to 1927. In spite 
of the recognition given these activities during this period, they, nevertheless, 
remained a separate and distinct part of the curriculum. With the place ac- 
corded these activities, they increased in number and variety until some of 
the larger schools were offering a hundred or more. 

8. Guidance received recognition as a part of the curriculum. Guidance 
or personnel work, as it was called when it was first introduced in the 
schools, was first established in the Boston High School about 1912. It was 
rot, however, cosidered a part of the students curriculum until during 
‘his period, when the schools began to consider all activities of an educa- 
tional nature as curricular. Following the first World War, guidance pro- 
“rams were instituted in a large number of schools, and guidance directors 
vere employed to direct them. Guidance functions were enlarged to include 
ll matters that affected the adjustment of the student rather than the lim- 
‘ed function of vocational guidance as was originally the case. Schools intro- 

uced special courses designed to help the student determine his vocational 
nd educational fitness. Many schools set up occupational courses in the 
inth grade, designed to give the student some ideas about vocational oppor- 
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tunities and requirements. Exploratory courses were offered in many schoo 
during the junior high-schooi period. Six- and ten-week exploratory cours: 
vrevailed. 

"C. CURRICULUM BUILDING sINcE 1927 

Curriculum building during this period has been largely a continuatic 1 
of what had been started during the period of 1916 to 1927. Many practic: 
and approaches, however, have received greater emphasis. The followin: 
scem to be the trends so far during this period: 

1. Development of the general education program around a centr. 
core. School people became dissatisfied with the general education prograia 
based on a system of constants required of all students. They began loo! - 
ing for a better program. The eight-year study of thirty-two schools wa; 
conducted during this period. The core curriculum idea was evolved, :t 
found ready acceptance. We now find different schools organizing and de- 
veloping their programs of general education in different ways. Some us: | 
guidance as the core and organize the general education program around 
this basic idea. Some organize the core on the subject basis along what ‘s 
known as the broad fields curriculum. Some schools use the interests of 
students as the core. Other schools use life problems as the core. All ot 
these approaches represent some form of integration. 

2. Curriculum building on an integrated basis. This period represents 
an attempt to work out a better system of integration of learning experi- 
ences than was possible under the correlation method. Although this is a 
definite trend, not too large a percentage of the schools has done much about 
it. An integrated curriculum means more than simply relating some activi- 
ties of different courses or even courses within a subject field. Curriculum 
integration today is thought of as a means of breaking down all subject 
field boundaries, when the curriculum is a subject curriculum, and organ- 
izing all activities and learning experiences around some basic ideas or con- 
cepts, or skills, or behavior patterns to be acquired. The same is true if the 


curriculum is a social experience curriculum. 


3. Integration of extracurricular activities into the turriculum. Extra- 
curricular activities during this period have lost their separate identity and 
become an integral part of the curriculum. They are no longer thought o 
as a separate part of the curriculum. Nowadays they are carried on as a par: 
of the regular curriculum either as an integral part of a course or another 
course, such as dramatics, physical education activity, journalism, and th: 
like. The word, nowadays, means that this is the trend. 
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4. Use of many and varied types of activities in the guidance program. 
S:adent guidance has for a number of years been receiving increasingly more 
ci phasis. New and different procedures have been set up. The home room 
hs been expanded as a group guidance agency. Much of the group guid- 

ce of the school is taken care of through this means. Its program is be- 
‘4 centered around some emphasis for each grade or group rather than the 
p tiod being used for study or a repetition from one grade to another grade 
o the same activities. Career and vocational conferences have become com- 
on. The use of guidance tests is now common practice. The assemblies are 
ved for guidance purposes. The people of the community are asked to help 
a: advisers to students about their problems and for student adjustment. In- 
dustry and business are used for a study of vocational requirements and con- 
(tions, as well as for work experiences. 

5. Discontinuance of detailed printed courses of study. The practice oi 
printing detailed courses of study has given way to the printing or mimeo- 
graphing of basic outlines. In fact, many schools have stopped printing or 
pumeographing all courses of study materials. School administrators and cur- 
riculum specialists have recognized that the teacher should have only an 
outline of the course materials. They leave the rest to her to fill in, in ac- 
cordance with the needs of the particular group of students she is teaching. 
This is shown by the use of source units from which teachers make adap- 
titions and fill in as the needs demand for the student group. 

6. Use of many sources of assimilative materials. With the expansion 
oi knowledge in a rapid manner, it is recognized by both administrators 
and teachers that no one source of assimilative materials is adequate. The 
textbook has lost its place as a course of study. Many sources of printed 
raterials are now available from both the classroom library and the central 
l:-brary of the school for use in different courses, and teachers are making 
use of them in their classes. Audio and visual aids, observations, excursions 
and field trips, and work experiences are also being used as source materials. 


IDEAS ON SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
T HE 1948 Student Councils Handbook, which has just come off the press, con- 





tains, among much other information concerning the operation of Student Coun- 

ils, descriptions of fifty-three school-community projects undertaken during the past 

-chool year through the direction of Student Councils of high schools in the nation. 

‘his Handbook, which contains 144 pages, is sent free as a part of the services of 

ie National Association of Student Councils to its member Student Councils. To 
«ther persons, the publication may be secured for one dollar per copy. 

School Student Councils interested in joining the National Association of Student 

‘ ouncils are referred to the application blank on the last page of this publication. 
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Consumer Interests--Family Style 


MRS. A. N. SATTERLEE 


HERE are innumerable approaches gne might make to this particular 

topic but since I am considering it primarily from the standpoint of an 
observer, my preference is to visit with you from my observation post—Con- 
sumer Interests of Minneapolis. However, I shall be completely honest only ii 
I supplement occasionally with gleanings from other organizational vantage 
points and add some comments on my own normal experiences as a wife, 4 
mother, and a grandmother. One thing I know full well, no community, state, 
or nation can hope to be any stronger, happier, or effective in a wide world 
pattern than the living patterns followed by its families. The influences which 
determine the living in the family, be they economic, cultural, or spiritual, 
must of necessity be reflected in the daily lives of members of those families 
who, outside the shelter of the home, make the contacts with members of 
other families and thereby create community life. We might be tempted to 
brief this article to just that statement and conclude it there, or we could say, 
to sum it all up, that, since we are supposed to be talking about Consumer 
Interests-Family Style, and all things appear to revolve around the dollar— 
that consumer dollar which has shrunk to so little it’s not worth worrying 
about any more—we will just bungle along any old way. But that would b: 
cutting off an opportunity to share with you our adventures into the land of 
everyday living where customers are concerned not only with dollars and wha‘ 
they will buy or won't buy, but also with unbuyables. Consumers are people 
Maybe peop‘e are funny. Even grandfather was queer, so queer that a man 
wrote a book about him. Grandfather and his family, way back in early New 
England days, had consumer problems. Families were concerned with invisi- 
bles and intangibles and still are. They may or may not understand them 


Mrs. A. N. Satterlee is Vice-President and Manager of Consumer Interests o! 
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Families are still engaged in a search for happiness as well as security. We 
find this to be as true of the uneducated as of those who, through formal or in- 
formal education, are better prepared to be wise and successful consumers. 

The daily struggle for economic freedom is not always the handicap some 
v ould have us believe. For some, it is a rewarding discipline. The modern 
family is most certainly concerned with consumership, both individually and 
collectively. Perhaps most families recognize this and discuss it. The family 
that does has marched a long mile on the road to solving its consumer prob- 
kms. The family that has no defined pattern of living holds no consultations, 
or which, through false pride, never identifies its true financial status for its 
several members, is conceded to be dicunited; therefore, a weak family unit. 
Even one weak family unit affects the total strength of a community. We see 
evidences of this kind of weakness at every economic level. We observe the 
dissatisfaction and unrest which reaches out to disturb our national and inter- 
national equilibrium. It emanates from homes where both individuals and 
the group are victimized by ignorance, misinformation, false pretenses, and 
unsound practices. This is proved by the poor consumership exhibited in gro- 
cery stores and meat markets, in public eating and amusement places. We see 
startling examples of poor judgment on our streets, in our movies, and in our 
schools, and we conclude sadly that neither the head nor the members of such 
a family are adequately prepared to meet the perplexing consumer problems 
of today. 

You are probably thinking, this is just one more story about what is 
wrong, but like so many others minus a remedy. That I now am about to 
disprove. There is a remedy—there are cures. 

CONSUMER EDUCATION Is CONTINUOUS 

First of all, there is no consumer illness that cannot be relieved and 
ventually cured by consumer education. Like all education, it will not end at 
iny given time nor will any graduation exercises provide a conclusion. It must 
f necessity continue as long as we need information and help with our con- 
umer problems. It must start at a much earlier time than we have perhaps 


‘thought proper. It can have as effective a beginning with the first penny in 


he hands of a little child as with the first pay check or envelope of the adult 
arner. Certainly the young earner, so flush with money during wartime, was 
t the mercy of his own egotism and the cold world where untrained consum- 


cts paid too dearly for too many whistles. 


If any American family is laboring under the delusion that any day is too 
ite to start, it behooves those of us, who lay claim to leadership and who have 
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had the privilege of varying degrees of consumer education, to concentrate at 
once on correcting such fallacy. Indeed, we can well recognize that here is a 
ready made field where we can share what we have with those who have little 
or none. We do not need a formal classroom; we do not have to spend lon, 
hours delivering theoretical treatises on how to make a dollar stretch beyon«| 
its present shrunken condition. We do need to find ways and means to interest 
families and individuals in acquiring practical and factual information for 
immediate use. We must promote our cause. Our cause is consumer education. 
We must practice all the best methods of salesmanship. Ideas have to be sol: 
the same as goods. Consumer education is made up of ideas, ideas of how to 
be happier, healthier, and safer Americans. 

Now, where can this consumer education be found? Everywhere—in 
schools, in stores, in magazines, in newspapers, on streetcars, and, most cer- 
tainly, on the radio. Who will direct it? Formal education, both for the adult 
and the young consumer must, of course, be given by trained people. What kind 
of trained people? The kind who are equipped with theory and a background 
of sound training—trained people who are also mentally and morally honest, 
who have experience in living in the midst of consumer problems as well as 
book learning. If we are to have conscientious consumers, we must have con- 
scientious teachers In fact, this is as good a place as any to quote Doctor 
Thomas H. Briggs who gives this definition of the purpose of consumer edu- 
cation: “It is to help people become more intelligent, more effective, and more 
conscientious consumers.” And then he goes on to state: “Skill in consuming 
is never enough; there must also be wisdom and character. Wisdom in con- 
suming as in all of life depends on one’s having clearly defined, high quality 
purposes and goals. Character is strength to govern one’s life accordingly. 
Therefore, the foundation of consumer education in common with all educa- 
tion is to help each student (1) develop a sense of values, (2) determine 
what he wants most out of life, (3) set his goals and see them in proper pro- 
portion, and (4) then act according to his developed principles.” 

We have need for less bias and prejudice; we have great need for the dis- 
pensing of whole truths, not half-truths or misrepresentation. Teachers and 
leaders alike must know whereof they speak if they are to help the consum 
ership of individuals and groups. “Know-how” cannot come from books 
alone. It must also come from experience if it is to be accepted by consumers 
and prove its worth by actually being workable. “Know-how” must produce 
results that can be proved by simple arithmetic as well as the glow of satisfac- 
tion one senses when making a good buy or driving a good bargain. 
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We find in our work with the family as a whole or with any member of 


Z » a family, young or older, that the units of the Consumer Education Study, 
litt! developed by the National Association of Secondary-School Pricipals, make a 
nan valuable addition to any home library, and we recommend them. We find 
eal that where young people have been exposed to these in our public schools 
in that they carry home to their parents an enlightened viewpoint of what wise 

for consumership can do for family relations and the family pocketbook. We also 
a {ind that professional people in the legal and other businesses recommend 
sold them as excellent refresher and resource material. Who are we then to pass 
has them by? 


The family which, through lack of information or understanding, makes 
poor choices in any market where consumer goods are offered is the very 
tumily that needs guidance. It does not need to be indoctrinated with the 
private beliefs and opinions of those of us who, for some reason, are available 
to teach or lead them. Intolerance is found in many areas besides race and 


creed. Only knowledge can dispel it. 


LEADERSHIP IS NEEDED 

Any leadership, or teaching, which functions in the field of family rela- 
tionships, is by virtue of that position charged with a responsibility of great 
magnitude, By realizing that good citizenship and good consumership are 
synonomous, we who hold positions of trust can hardly sidestep our duty when 
it falls to us to help make this a better world in which to live. Perhaps, right 
at this point we should take time out to conduct a brief inventory; invento- 
ries are such practical things; they clear away the cobwebs that cloud our 
vision. By answering a few pertinent questions, we can get a clearer sense of 
direction. Just why is the family as a unit so important in our consumer inter- 
ests considerations? Does it really need consideration? Is that need recognized 
by the families themselves? Do we really need to dwell on this subject in a 
tield as prosaic as consumer interests? Need we get all steamed up? Aren’t 
ther areas, other technicians taking care of all this? Is the family disinte- 
grating? Do we actually want it to hold together? How important is it to the 
tarmer, the manufacturer, the retailer for families to maintain homes, to stay 
ntegrated? Will the production of consumer goods for families mean more 
‘mployment and greater security? These are some of the questions we must 
isk ourselves. The answers will help provide remedies for consumership ail- 





nents. 
May I repeat,—it is not a matter for lackadaisical action, whimsical think- 


‘g, or dillydallying. Time is still short. Many matters are pressing; decisions 
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have to be made now. We find, for instance, that the problems which fac: 
families with a single income—that are dependent on one worker—rank ver’ 
high. Economic worries—assuming that the family is four, two adults and tw) 
children—multiply faster than earnings, or the capacity to earn, increase. | 
there has been no formal, informal, or premarriage home training, the situa- 
tion is frightening. Money management is an unknown quantity—soon money 
is, too. This can be corrected. 


The family with two or more earners has more funds, but not necessar- 
ily more fun. We find everything from accusation of unfairness to downright 
cheating in this type of family unit. This, develops usually when two marrie«! 
groups are sharing inadequate housing, especially if couples are related. Di- 
vorce court records are testimony to this. If the second and third earners are 
sons and daughters, unmarried and living at home, another almost chaotic 
condition prevails. Parents, who are unwise enough to let this continue without 
facing it, are doomed to a miserable existence. The courage it takes to have a 
clear understanding seems to be lacking. Mothers tell us they do not know 
where to begin. “Why did we ever drift into such a precarious place?” they say. 
In many cases it is already too late; and hard-headed youth as well as those 
who feel they are misunderstood, stalk off to try to fit into an already over 
crowded outside. Don’t misunderstand; we are not advocating the “never 
leave the nest idea;” but the bitterness that sends the young from that nest, 
simply adds to an almost hopeless present-day mess. Such conditions make us 
wonder if courage is no longer included in our desirable characteristics! If the 
makeup of a family includes an in-law parent on either side, the economic 
chaos is unbelievable. Everyone wants to boss, yet the truth is that few are 
skilled enough in home management to work this problem out or make the 
supply of consumer dollars meet the demand. One could make other designa- 
tions, but each one to be cited would indicate a condition of confusion, and 
always in the picture is the seemingly unsolvable problem of how to stretch 
the consumer dollar. People still joke about money being the root of all evil 
and defiantly add, “Give us more of the root,” although they appear to know 
far too little about how to make that root produce a growing plant. 


HOW CAN WE HELP? 


Can we have a strong community or nation and have all these dis 
traught people pulling hither, thither, and yon? Of course, we can not. Can 
these unhappy conditions be corrected in any given length of time? No, prob 
ably not, and certainly no end can be reached until the beginnings are made 
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\'e most surely must try to understand each other’s problems and share the 
s \ving. We have need to be willing to admit the inadequacy of many of the 
solutions so far offered. There is progress being made, especially in Youth Con- 
simer Education, under the Consumer Education Study plan. When we have 
r.ade that kind of consumer education available to enough young people, sons 
and daughters of high-school age will not have to admit that they never know 
what the family income is nor where it comes from—that the hours of labor it 
tukes to buy one pair of jeans means nothing to them. Perhaps some sad stories 
related in junvenile court rooms would be left out if sons and daughters knew 
about the insurance and running costs for the family car. 

If we can answer the question: Why have our young people so little under- 
sianding?; if we can justify our remoteness from the most vital factors in suc- 
cessful living, maybe we can catch a vision of what we ought to set about doing 
to make the future brighter. Therein will be the remedy. Adult education, 
which is really consumer education for the adult, is doing a splendid job. We 
need more of it. Let’s make it so important and effective that no taxpayer can 
object without being pointed out as an obstructionist. 

In the meantime, a self diagnosis is a worthy adventure; sometimes we 
seem to get in our own light. Far too many of us fear change; yet change is 
that thing of which we have a constant supply and some think even a surplus. 
lo cite an example of change that comes to mind, a change that has already 
affected the family’s buying habits, let’s take packaged meats. Are we resist- 
ing or adapting ourselves? Now, maybe you think this doesn’t fit in here. I 
do, for now any member of the family can do the family meat shopping if 
that service is available. If there is understanding as to how much money can 
he afforded for meat at a given time and if the family’s choices and capacities 
are considered, in other words, if the consumership training of the family is 
adequate, they can take advantage of this new method, this new shopping 
<.rvice, this first great change in meat marketing. If they are not, what are we 
‘oing to prepare them and help them understand how to profit by such a 
hange? What are you and I doing to help the family understand how to use 
idvertising effectively? Do we know how to do our week-end shopping on 
paper from the paper before we even go to market, or do we still cling to an 

ld belief that all things that are advertised cost more? Do we constantly direct 
them to the use of labels and other care helps? Oh, yes, we have touched on 
‘hese things in classrooms and group meetings, but how progressive are we? 
‘id we include help for older brothers or fathers in the buying of their sum- 
ier suits, or are we intent only upon the women in the family? Family-style, 
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consumer interests could be, will have to be, inclusive unless we are singlin: 
out just certain individuals or age groups for help with consumer problems. 


CONSUMER INTERESTS OF MINNEAPOLIS f 

Consumer Interests of Minneapolis believes the family is more important 
today than ever before. The American home is the bulwark of our national 
existence. You and I are trying to serve that home through the families that 
live in them. One member’s problems affect all and the interests of all deserve 
consideration. There is work to do. The problems of buying, using, and caring 
for consumer goods are mounting with the shrinking of the dollar. The con- 
sumer has interests that are definitely styled according to family relationships 
as well as size and financial status. These interests are our responsibility. We 
too are consumers, and so we have our own well-being at stake as well. 

Are we reaching out to the parents through the children we are teaching. 
If we are working in service divisions of business, are we making the sale of a 
stove, a hot water heater, or a toaster important to the whole family? Maybe 
the kids won’t bang up the furniture if they are given a sense of possession. 
Have we been completely honest and told them that the dollars that buy these 
things for their comfort and well-being may mean fewer dollars or dimes for 
their special pastimes, or that planning for big family purchases will mean 
fewer small items, perhaps even fewer clothes. Have we helped to make them 
understand that made-over clothes are less disgraceful than poor credit and 
unpaid bills? Do we do all this willingly with thankfulness for the opportu- 
nity of helping constructively, or do we blame everyone else but ourselves such 
as business, government, and just people, because consumers are unhappy? 
Children and youth can appreciate the food they have and the consequent 
health, but they need not think it comes like manna. It adds nothing to their 
stature as coming citizens to be shielded from all participation in consumer 
responsibilities. The old theory that children must not be burdened with 
knowledge of family problems may have become outmoded, for there are many 
who believe the pioneer practice of talking things over in the family is the 
answer. 

We are a nation of demanders. Demand and desire age two quite differ- 
ent things. There are still those who are content to work for a desire, who are 
willing to consider that demanding belongs in the realm of delayed action. 

Consumer interests are as varied as the world is full of things. We no 
longer aim at being happy as kings, for most kings are insecure and down- 
right unhappy. I am certain that the advent of total employment and so muci: 
more money in the hands of those who were handicapped before the war has 

(Continued to page 162) 
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A Course in Occupations 


LAWRENCE B. KENYON 


ALL-DECORATIVE photographic murals on local industries, prod- 
uct displays in the form of photoettes, transcribed recordings of trips 
trough plants, miniature corporations to teach facts about business, a vo- 
cational display representing over forty different types of employment—all 
these devices have been used in the Davenport High School as ways of mak- 
ing occupational information interesting to students. There is no doubt 
about the value of occupational information. Students need such facts to 
sclect courses intelligently while in school. They need to understand their 
own aptitudes as well as the demands of various jobs. When they do not 
have the opportunity to secure this information, they are loud in demanding 
ii. Yet, too often courses in occupations are dull and uninteresting, filled 
with out-of-date facts, and far removed from the real needs of the students. 
We do not claim to have completely solved the problem of making our 
quired course in occupations at the Davenport High School interesting to 
al! students, but we have added a number of activities that appear to have 
helped keep students interested. They are described here as suggestions in 
the hope that they will help provide further ideas for others trying to pre- 
scnt the vitally important field of occupational information as interestingly 
as possible. 

Davenport High School, located in Davenport, Iowa, includes the tenth 
through twelfth grades, with an enrollment generally running close to 
2,100. All sophomore students are required to take a course in occupations, 
meeting twice a week for two semesters. A six-week unit on vocational guid- 
once is also included in the ninth-grade civics course. 

In order that the reader may better understand our program, we shall 
: ve a little background about the school and community. Davenport has 


Lawrence B. Kenyon is associated with the office of Vocational Guidance and 
}lacement of the Davenport, Iowa, Public Schools. 
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an estimated population of 80,000. It is located immediately across the Mis- 
sissippi River from Moline and Rock Island, Illinois. These cities, with 
Fast Moline and Bettendorf, the latter a small industrial town adjacent to 
Davenport, have a population of over 200,000. 

Davenport’s industries are well diversified, although most of them are 
in the metal-work field. Metal products manufactured here range from spe- 
cialized machine tools to locomotives. Other products include flour, clothin:, 
wooden ladders, paper boxes, and a wide variety of other items. 

The entire area is highly industrialized, and is especially noted for the 
manufacture of farm equipment. Although no farm equipment plants ar: 
located in Davenport, many of her factories supply various parts to the in- 
dustry, and many of her residents are employed in the industry. The Rock 
Island Arsenal, which has a normal peacetime employment of around 3,000, 
draws over half of its workers from Davenport. Davenport is also an out- 
standing trade center, providing many opportunities in both retailing and 
wholesaling. Much of this trade comes from the very rich surrounding agri- 
cultural area. 

THE TENTH-GRADE OCCUPATIONS COURSE 


With that brief background material, we shall turn to the organization 
cf the required 10th-grade occupations course, and some of the techniques 
used in developing material. Boys and girls are taught occupations in segre- 
gated classes. This year there will be four teachers handling the classes. 
Each teacher also serves as a counselor in the general guidance program. 
The writer also does the placement work for boys and serves as general co- 
ordinator for the vocational guidance program throughout the school sys- 
tem. The girls’ placement work is handled by one of the other teachers. 

The course this year will include the following units: Understanding 
the School, 6 weeks; Understanding Yourself, 8 weeks; Understanding Occu- 
pations, 10 weeks; Understanding Your Future, an individualized study o' 
specific occupations and planning of courses for the eleventh grade, 3 weeks: 
Understanding Labor Laws, 3 weeks; and Understanding How to Get and 
Hold a Job, 4 weeks. Two weeks are left open. ~ 

Although the occupations course at Davenport High School includes 
units which do not deal directly with occupational information, we shal! 
discuss in this article only techniques directly related to thé teaching of oc 
cupational information. 

In all our projects, two basic objectives have been kept in mind: first, 
the need to provide students with information about the wide variety of oc- 
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:pations from which they may choose, with special emphasis on local op- 
wtunities; second, the need to provide opportunity for local businesses and 
iidustries to co-operate with the school in providing this information for 
s udents, 
‘/urals 

In order to show visually the many job opportunities found locally, 
wad also to provide the necessary atmosphere for the occupations classrooms, 
\¢ have secured a number of murals from local industries. The writer sug- 
gested the possibility of such murals to the secretary of the Manufacturers 
'ureau of the local Chamber of Commerce, and secured his support. The 
(kamber then sent out a letter to various firms suggesting that they might 
lke to provide one or more murals for the high school, showing various 
phases of their operations. Over twenty companies responded, and we now 
have a fine collection of industrial pictures. 

The murals were made 40x60 inches, mounted on one-half inch bea- 
ver board. They were fastened to the wall by a molding at top and bottom. 
Our pictures were prepared by a commercial photographer, but, in a school 
with a camera club or a class in photography, the work would make an ex- 
cellent class or club project. 

If any of the readers wish to secure such murals, we believe the foi- 
lowing suggestions might help: first, try to get some local organization of 
manufacturers or businessmen to back the project; second, advise with the 
companies on planning the pictures. Many try to crowd too many scenes 
into one mural. The most effective murals were made up of a single pic- 
ture. We do not allow company names to be mentioned, nor products to be 
featured. We found several of the murals unsuitable for classroom use be- 
cause of the advertising. Acknowledgement of the company donating the 
mural can be made by having small printed cards made and placed in the 
frame. 

We feel that these murals will add a great deal of atmosphere to the oc- 
cupations classrooms and to our industrial arts shops, where we plan to 
ace some of them. The opportunity given to local businessmen to co-oper- 
a'e with the school was another valuable part of the project. 

Industrial Displays 

Since we wanted our students to be acquainted with the wide variety 
© products manufactured in this area, we felt that a display of these prod- 
u.ts would be desirable. However, many products are too bulky and expen- 


sive to he placed on display. 
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Through the !ocal Chamber of Commerce, we secured a collection ci 
“photoettes,” illustrating the various products of the area. These are photc- 
graphs mounted on plywood io give the illusion of a third dimension, Th: 
photoettes were purchased by the individual manufacturers and presented to 
the Chamber of Commerce to be used for display purposes. The Chambcr 
in turn loans them to the school during part of the year.’ In the case ci 
certain small items we have also displayed the actual products, and in th: 
future we hope to develop “process” displays, showing various steps in th 
manufacturing of certain articles. 

Fosters 

When we contacted various companies for materials to use in the class- 
room, we found that most of them were willing and eager to co-operate but 
they lacked material. Therefore, we offered to make, through student in- 
clustries, a miniature corporation described later in the article, posters show- 
ing various aspects of the company, types of work offered, etc. The com- 
panies paid $10 apiece for the posters, then donated them to the school. The 
student corporation employed student artists to make the posters. 

In these posters, we tried to include information about the product oi 
the company and the types of jobs, together with photographs showing vari- 
ous scenes in the factory. Since these posters were to be used as specific teach- 
ing devices, they were planned to show more specific material than is found 
in the murals. 

We have also found that posters are excellent devices for helping the 
students understand the various labor laws. In almost every class, there are 
several who are interested in art work, who will volunteer to make such 
posters. Often this type of werk is the key to the interest of a student who 
has shown very little enthusiasm for the course. 

Recordings 

Another novel project carried on by the student corporation has been 
the making of recordings on various industries. Under the general title 
“Student Industries of Davenport High School Presents Davenport Indus 
tries,” recordings on three companies have been completed, The scripts hav: 
been partly written by students, with the help of teachers and the publi: 
relations departments of the companies involved. Students and officials o! 
the companies take various speaking parts. Sound effects of the various ma 
chine operations add to the atmosphere of on-the-spot recordings. 


1 Further information on photoettes may be secured from the Isom Company, 1700 McGee St 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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In preparing the scripts, we include a brief history of the company, 
s mething of its organization, its production methods, and the various jobs 
2 ailable. In every case the personnel director has offered valuable comments 
1 zarding the employment opportunities and qualifications for which em- 
p oyers look when hiring applicants. 

The recordings have been made right at the factories by a local radio 
s ition. They are first recorded on wire, then transcribed on 16-inch records, 
t. be played at 33-1/3 revolutions per minute. While this requires special 
paying equipment, it does make it possible to put a fifteen-minute record- 
ing on one record. The companies pay for the cost of making the record, 
tien give it to the school. Such recordings add a certain novelty to the 
cuss work. It also enables businessmen to tell the story of their industry 
without visiting many different classes. 

As a class project, such recordings offer many opportunities for worth- 
while experiences. First, someone must visit the companies and sell them on 
the idea. Next, one or more students visit the plant to get ideas for the 
script. Writing the script is an excellent exercise in English. Producing the 
script gives the teacher a chance to help the students in public speaking. It 
also gives them experience with a radio microphone. We also make use ot 
transcribed vocational guidance programs secured through our state agri- 
cultural college radio station. 

A more elaborate project would be the preparation of a co-ordinated 
filmstrip and recording. Such a project would involve much careful planning 
and give opportunity for many worth-while learning experiences. 
Localized Textbook 

Most textbooks of occupations have been written for the widest possible 
group of readers, with statistics on a national rather than a iocal basis. We 
felt that, since most of our students will probably remain in this area as 
workers, we should use a text built around local occupations and offering 
local as well as national statistics. 

With that in mind, the writer of this article prepared the text, Occupa- 
tons in Davenport. Since practically all the major occupations are found in 
this area, we feel that the coverage is quite complete. The following chapters 
ae included: Agriculture, Distribution of Goods, Manufacturing, Building 
‘Trades, Clerical Occupations, Service Occupations, Transportation, Commu- 
rcation, Professional Occupations, and Government Service. In each chapter, 
ve have tried to cover the major types of jobs, with special emphasis on the 


local situation. 
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Information was secured from various publications on occupations, su.)- 
plemented with interviews, olservations, and material from various local 1- 
perts. Preliminary statistics from an occupational survey of Davenport, 
siarted by the Director of Industrial and Adult Education in 1947, were in- 
corporated in the text. Later we plan to rewrite the entire text to incluce 
complete information waich we iound through the Survey that had beca 


made. 
Siudent Corporations 

Since students learn best by doing things, the organization of a minii- 
ture corporation provides an excellent source of valuable experiences. ‘t 
also provides the teacher with much material to use as the basis for class 
aiscussion.” The writer has organized several such companies, some being 
very successful and others not so successful. 

The first step in organizing such a company is to get a group of inter- 
ested students together. This may be done outside of class, or, with some 
groups it can best be done in the regular class period. Ideas for products 
and activities for the company are quickly developed by wide-awake stu- 
dents. After a preliminary meeting, a committee should be appointed to 
craw up a charter. 

Drawing up the charter involves studying charters of real companies. 
These are frequently published in local papers as new companies are incor- 
porated. It possible, the charter committee should visit a lawyer to discuss 
the charter. Instead of incorporating within a state as a real company docs, 
cur student corporation secures a charter from the school administration. 

When the charter has been received, the next step is to raise moncy 
through the sale of stock. The organizers of the company must sell their 
ideas to others in order to sell the stock. 

Students are faced with the practical probleras of bookkeeping. At fre- 
quent intervals, the balance sheet and profit and loss statement are presented 
to the class. When one student treasurer got the books badly mixed up be- 
cause of his failure to make entries on time and accurately, the whole group 
saw the need for careful bookkeeping. - 

Students got a lesson in the need tor good leadership when one con- 
pany failed because the management could not carry out its own ideas. !t 
is easy for the teacher to use such occurrences as the bases for discussiot 
ot the problems of real businesses. 


2 See “Occupations Cless Goes into Bus.ness,’’ December, 1947, is ue of The Clearing House 
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The Manufacturers Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce became inter- 
ed in the work of one particularly successful student corporation and en- 
tained the officers at a dinner. At this dinner, some of the leading manu- 
turers in Davenport listened to the students tell of their production prob- 
is, then presented their own problems, Students learned at firsthand of 
difficulty of securing raw material for certain products, of the problems 
selling locomotives in foreign countries, and of many other interesting 
ts. It was an invaluable experience for the students. At the close of the 
eting, the head of a large corporation stated that it was one of the most 
interesting evenings he had ever had. Thus, in all, it was found to be a very 


rofitable experience. 


cational Exhibit 

The high point of our vocational guidance program last year was a vo- 
sonal exhibit called “Opportunity Day Career Exhibit.” Instead of the us- 
il Career Day limited to speakers, we attempted to present displays illus- 
sting the major occupational fields in this area. We first suggested the 
idca of such an exhibit to a group of representative business and professional 
nen, When they received the idea with enthusiasm, we contacted other 
groups. We found almost every organization which we contacted eager to 
co-operate. 

As far as possible we tried to get trade or professional organizations to 
s;onsor the displays, but in a few cases it was necessary to have some indi- 
vidual company act as a sponsor. Among the groups represented were the 
Manutacturers Bureau, with a display showing the wide variety of jobs 
found in local industry and the diversity of products manufactured in Dav- 
enport; the National Office Managers Association and the Society of Cost 
Accountants, who developed a model office showing the latest type of office 
twachines; several sales organizations; a railroad; an airline; a large trucking 
company; police and fire departments; the army and navy; the electricians’ 
wud the painters’ and decorators’ unions; local radio stations; such profes- 

mal groups as doctors, dentists, osteopaths, podiatrists, nurses, lawyers, 
achers, architects, and engineers; newspapers and advertising; the local 
uployment Service; the Scott Ccunty Farm Bureau; and the Rock Island 
Arsenal. We also had displays showing the relationship of various school 
jects to vocations. There were forty-two separate exhibits, representing 
veral hundred different occupations. The smallest displays were set up in 
‘oths 8 feet by 8 feet, while the large ones varied from 16 feet to 60 feet 


length. 
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Each exhibiting group was asked to furnish one or more representative. 
tc talk to interested students and also to furnish printed literature about th: 
cccupations shown, if possible. We found that the opportunity of talkin, 
with individuals working in the various fields was especially appreciated b 
the students. 

The exhibits were set up in the gymnasium, which includes two larg: 
inasketball floors. Students were allowed to visit the exhibits during any fre: 
periods. Many teachers brought their classes. The exhibit was open in th: 
evening for local students and parents and for visitors from other schools. 
We feel that a greater student interest was developed than is usuall, 
tound in Career: Days consisting of speakers only. Other advantages include th: 
opportunity provided for students to see visually the wide range of vocation; 
open and to talk with representatives of various fields. We found the projec: 
gave an excellent opportunity to business and industry to co-operate with thc 
school. Seveal hundred leading business men served as representatives. Not 
only did they give the students much valuable information, but they also 
learned much about our school program and what we are trying to do in 
preparing the students for their future vocations. 

Both students and exhibitors expressed the feeling that the exhibit was 
very worth while and that it shouid be repeated. Because of the considerable 
expenditure of both time and money on the part of the many exhibitors, we 
are not sure that such a project should be an annual affair, but we do fee! 
that it should be held at least every two or three years. 

Additional Techniques for Presenting Occupational Material 

There are, of course, many other valuable techniques for presenting oc- 
cupational material. We make extensive use of vocational movies. We hope 
to extend our program of field trips to local industries. However, since these 
techniques are more widely known and have been the subject of frequent 
articles, we shall only mention them here. 

In developing a course in occupations, we believe that the most impor- 
tant point to keep in mind is that the material be kept practical and that 
it emphasize occupations to be found in the geographical area in which 


most of the students will remain. 


RECORD FORMS 
Yes, your Association has developed a number of Permanent Record Forms 
—Scholastic, Personality, Transfer of Credits, and Cumulative—for use in the 
secondary schools. These are available at low cost because of the great demand 
for them and of the large quantity printings. If you are not familiar with them, 
write for information. 
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Swarthmore Did Care 







HENRY F. HOFMANN 





S the school year 1947-1948 got underway, the newspapers were carry- 

ing headlines about the Friendship Train, the Marshall Plan, and other 
ways by which we, in this country, could alleviate the desperate needs of 
|-urope. To give material aid, as well as friendship, was desirable from a hu- 
imanitarian point of view. The faculty of Swarthmore High School, with the 
inspirational leadership provided by the administration, saw this as a real 
opportunity to vitalize and dramatize the social studies program. The social 
studies teachers were set to work exploring all the implications of a work- 
able project. They submitted a report to the entire faculty. Some of the major 
points of this report were: 

1. If the school embarks on any project of this type, it must be a truly 
significant one and not merely a perfunctory sort of thing superim- 
posed upon an already heavily burdened curriculum. 

. The program adopted should be a significant part of the social studies 
department. 

3. The students must feel the project is their idea and creation if the 
program is to have its greatest value. This can be accomplished only 
by the most subtle kind of guidance on the part of the faculty and 
administration. 

4. The organization Co-operative for American Remittances to Europe, 
better known as CARE, seems to be the most desirable agency through 
which to work. 

This report was accepted by the entire staff who pledged their co-operation 
vherever desirable to insure the success of the program. It was agreed that the 
ocial studies teachers should assume the responsibility for inspiring the pupils 
o develop a significant project without the pupils realizing the preliminary 
teps already taken by the faculty. 
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Projects such as these work best when the school staff is not the obviou 
motivating force. Hence the development of this program is recorded below a: 
any citizen of the community would have observed it and the way in whicl 
the pupils in the school actually believe it occurred. 


THE PROJECT 


Every community takes pride in its accomplishments and other attributes 
The community of Swarthmore in Delaware County, Pennsylvania, is no ex 
ception. Swarthmore is a small, college town with the sedate virtues of a! 
such college-dominated communities. It is the college background that give: 
Swarthmore its greater claim to fame. In recent months, Swarthmore has been 
equally proud of its public high school. 

With a real sense of pride, Swarthmore admits that its pupils are no: 
typical of all American high-school pupils. The students are different in that 
they have a strong academic background, the community is definitely upper 
middle class economically, and the young people are very much sheltered from 
the vicissitudes of life. But more important than the differences between the 
students in Swarthmore and the students in many other communities are their 
similarities. Swarthmore students are the same as all American boys and girls 
in that they have a real concern for their own problems; they have a true 
sense of charity; and they have a tremendous desire to help straighten out the 
present world entanglement. These are natural drives of all young people 
which, under proper direction, constitute one of the greatest forces for good 
in our civilization. 

Swarthmore High School, as all other schools, is besieged with requests 
for one campaign for funds after another. If a school is to prepare young 
people for living in a free society, it should introduce them to the many drives 
that “finecomb” all communities. All campaigns to raise funds for worthy 
causes have real education values if they are not overdone. The high school 
in Swarthmore found that one drive following on the heels of another soon 
numbed the students to a point where the announcement of any drive brought 
about a mechanical response. Too frequently, the mechanical response was 
extracting an additional nickel, dime, or quarter from Dad,to be inserted in 
any one of a number of multicolored containers which appear on the teachers 
desk throughout the year. In return for this meaningless contribution, the 
pupils receive a medallion, pin, or card which they hold with equally mean- 
ingless regard. 

Last fall after the school held its usual campaign for the Junior Red 
Cross, United Charities, Foster Parent, and others, Swarthmore High School 
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\vas requested to conduct a new drive. The proceeds of this new drive were 
to be used to purchase care packages for Europe. The charitable instincts 
«! youth made this program appeal to them. But this new drive on top oi 
many others brought these students face to face with a problem that had 
heen growing rapidly for the past few years. When students see their prob- 
|.ms clearly, they want to act in order to find proper solutions. These students 
did act. 

On November 19, 1947, the first step was taken when this problem was 
| rought before the student governing agency. The problem as presented was, 
“What is Swarthmore High School going to do about the care campaign?” 
‘wo committees were set to work to study the problem. One committee was 
ivade up of five seniors; the other committee, of the five social studies teach- 
crs. These two committees were to make separate studies. 


Organization Procedures 

The social studies teachers, after two weeks of study, made the following 
report: 

1. A consciousness of Europe’s problems and needs should be developed 
through an intellectual approach in the classroom by fusing it with the sub- 
ject matter and not as an area unrelated or superimposed on the course of 
study, 

2. Activities involved in using this approach would vary according to 
grade level and subject-matter fields. 

3. The extracurricular program should also be utilized in realizing these 
goals. 

4. Any program set up should be formulated co-operatively among stu- 
dents, faculty, and administration. 

The student committee merely reported the problem larger than one on, 
which five pupils should act and requested that the senior social studies 
classes take the necessary time to explore the entire problem. 


About the time discussions were initiated in the senior social studies 
classes, the social studies teachers proposed a list of activities which might 
be employed in conducting a meaningful campaign. In the social studies 
classes, the students explored all possibilities and problems of a care drive. 
Che senior class unanimously agreed that Swarthmore should have a cam- 
naign to raise funds for care and that it should be a meaningful enterprise 
or the students because it was a real opportunity for Swarthmore High 
School to aid in helping to solve one of the gravest problems in the world. 
hey also decided that the original committee appointed by the student 
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governing agency should be expanded to eleven members by the addition 
of two members from each of the three senior sections. This new committe 
was to hold its meetings during the school day. The time was taken from 
the social studies classes. 

The Program 

By January 9, 1948, this committee, which is referred to as the Origina’ 
Planning Committee, submitted the following program to the senior class: 

1. The pupils of Swarthmore provide the leadership for an “all-out’ 
community drive to raise funds for CARE, 

2. The week beginning February 29 and ending March 6 be dedicated 
as Care Week. Each day during this week should have some specific pro 
gram emphasizing the care project. 

3. Through social studies classes, steps be taken immediately to deter- 
mine the European country which would benefit by Swarthmore’s carr 
project. 

When this tentative program was unanimously accepted, things really 
began to happen. The Original Planning Committee set up detailed plans 
for the care project and for an organization to carry out the program. An 
over-all chairman was appointed. Under the chairman came five key posi- 
tions, 

1. Committee in charge of student activities to raise funds. 

2. Committee in charge of public relations. This committee was to be 
responsible for all publicity and also for securing the co-operation of com- 
munity organizations. 

3. Art Committee which had to do any and all art work involved in 
the project. 

4, Business Committee which was charged with handling all funds. 

5. Program Co-ordinator through whom all projects had to be cleared. 
Pupils were allowed to sign up for the area in which they would like most 
to serve. From this list, the student chairman, with the assistance of the 
chairman of the social studies teachers, selected the committee heads. 

Armed with this organization and a detailed plan of events, the chair- 
man of the campaign presented the project to the faculty at a regular meet- 
ing. The faculty was overwhelmed with the charity, magnitude, and sincer- 
ity of the entire project and immediately gave it their approval and pledged 
their co-operation. 


Class Activities 
In all social studies classes, the needs of the various countries in Europe 
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ere explored. Out of these discussions, nine nations were considered as the 
1ost needy. The countries were Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
ermany, Greece, Holland, Italy, and Poland. The students supporting each 

ition met and selected a spokesman for their group. A special assembly 
as arranged in which the best arguments in support of each country were 
presented. These speakers ranged from grades eight to twelve. After the as- 
«-mbly, adequate time was taken for further discussion in each social studies 
lass. When the pupils felt no need for further discussion, a vote was taken. 
On the first ballot, Holland and Germany were decidedly ahead of all other 
countries. In a runoff vote, Germany was selected. The pupils, wisely, dela- 
gated the selection of the town in Germany to CARE. The town assigned to 
Swarthmore was Stade, a town in the British zone between Hamburg and 
Bremershaven. 

Each of the five social studies teachers assumed the responsibility of 
guiding one of the five key areas of endeavor. The student chairmen, with 
their sub-committees, worked out the details of their responsibilities. 
Committee Activities 

The committee dealing with public relations went to work immediately. 
The chairman appointed two subchairmen. One was to take charge of all 
publicity. Under this subchairman was a committee responsible for photog- 
raphy work, another to write all press releases, and a third one to make 
plans to canvass the community. The other subchairman was in charge of 
contacting special groups. Serving under him were four committees. One 
committee was in charge of contacting all churches and church groups. An- 
other was responsible to call on every businessman in the community. The 
third one had to contact all service clubs and groups. The last one was to 
work to secure the co-operation of Swarthmore College. 

All students interested in aiding the development of a program of ac- 
invities to be conducted met with the chairman. The pupils developed a pro- 
uram for the entire week. Special sub-committees were set up to supervise 
cach activity. The result was: 

On Monday morning, a special assembly was held to inaugurate the 
irive. The Burgess and a former German government official spoke. 

On Tuesday in all English classes, letters were written to boys and 
uitls of Stade. 

On Wednesday, another speaker who was familiar with the: needs and 
onditions in Europe spoke, and the film, Seeds of Destiny, was witnessed by 
‘he entire school. 
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Thursday was the greatest concentration of student effort. All school or- 
ganizations: were invited to contribute a program to be presented to the 
public. No admission was to be charged, but any contribution was to be ac. 
cepted. Practically every organization in the school contributed to this pro- 
gram. The school band opened the program and the school choral societies 
closed it. In between, there were skits prepared and written by students, 
square dances, a short skit performed by the faculty, line dances, and a se- 
ries of tableaux staged by school athletes. Music for special numbers as 
well as music between acts was played by the school jazz orchestra. 

Friday night there was a dance, for which the boys purchased tickets 
but toward which the girls could also contribute. 

The business committee took charge of the collection of funds at all ac- 
tivities. Since it was agreed to avoid incurring any expenses, the function 
of this committee was primarily one of receiving funds. This committee 
planned and managed a benefit at a near-by theatre which was held the 
week before the intensive Care Week. 

The program director and his committee had an elaborate framework 
from which to work. Their main job was to be sure the organizations in the 
community did not plan functions which would conflict with each other or 
with the school’s program. The fine work of this committee enabled the en- 
lire project to run smoothly. 

The Art Committee had to provide posters, decorations, and other ar- 
tistic projects for all functions and for all the other committees. 

Throughout the entire campaign, the pupils left no stone unturned in 
raaking the project successful. A pupils’ speakers bureau arranged to have 
the program presented to every community group. Every door bell was 
rung and a pupil delegation explained the plans for care. Articles were 
written regularly for all papers. Radio time was secured. Store windows 
were decorated. Pictures were displayed. Bake sales were held. Pledge cards 
were printed and delivered to every home on Monday of Care Week. Homes 
were visited again on Thursday and the pledge cards with the individual’s 
contribution were collected. A baby-sitting bureau was set wp to enable par- 
ents to attend the large evening program prepared by the pupils. Although 
Swarthmore is a school which places great emphasis upon academic achieve- 
ment and supports an elaborate extracurricular program, very little time was 
taken from the regular routine in the school. 

OUTCOMES OF THE PROJECT 
A total of $3,700 was raised by this project. A thousand dollars was 
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raised by canvassing the community. Another thousand was received at 
the school activities program presented on Thursday night of care Week. 
\ little less than one thousand dollars was contributed by groups in the 
community such as the businessmen, church groups, service clubs, and other 
community organizations. The remainder was saved from contributions 
{:om clubs in the schoo! and by dances planned and supported by the pupils. 

Making elaborate plans for such a program is relatively easy. If they 
ad not been carried to their ultimate goal, there would have been no story 
to tell. But these boys and girls did everything that can be expected of Amer- 
ican youth. They clearly identified a problem that confronted them. Their 
solution was an all-out, meaningful effort in one direction rather than dis- 
sipating their energies in many directions. The charitable instincts of these 
young people provided a drive that insured the success of their enterprise. 
‘Their desire to aid in the solution of the problems confronting this troubled 
world gave the carE campaign real meaning to the pupils and the commu- 
nity. The care packages sent to Stade are only a small portion of the good 
cccomplished. These students are keeping up a correspondence with boys 
and girls in war-ravaged Europe. They also have many community organi- 
zations corresponding with comparable organizations in Stade. Tentative 
plans for this school year include a drive for clothing to be sent to their 
“adopted” city. They are doing and will continue to do all they can to of- 
ter the hand of friendship and a spark of hope to their less fortunate broth- 
ers across the sea. 

The community of Swarthmore is proud of the administration of th< 
public schools for seeking such broad horizons. It is also proud of its teach- 
ers for their wise guidance and also proud of its youth for their altruistic 
etlorts. 

Schools attempting programs such as this one will find they have infi- 
nite possibilities. Swarthmore found that: 

1. It was truly a “service program” in which the emphasis was on 
service and not the glorification of the individual. 

. It was a community project in which the school provided the lead- 
ership and stimulus thrcugh which the community participated. 

. It involved “in-school activity.” It was an experience in utilizing 
classroom activity in a project carried on outside the school schedule. 

. It provided an opportunity for meaningful correlation in various de- 
partments working on a common enterprise. 


(Continued to page 155) 
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Extra Pay for Extra Work 


A. 1. HEGGERSTON 


HE educational program of a modern secondary school extends far be- 

yond the classroom. In order to make its program more suitable to the 
needs of American youth, the school has made its curriculum less formal and 
has expanded it to include a great variety of student activities. Bands, orches- 
tras, and glee clubs came into the high school as extracurricular activities, but 
now they are a part of the music curriculum in most high schools. Classes in 
dramatics, debating, and news writing are found in the schedules of many 
high schools alongside classes in algebra and history. If we accept the point of 
view that the school curriculum includes all educational experiences available 
to students under the direction of the school, then all worth-while student 
activities sponsored by the school may be properly considered as curricular. 
There is no sharp line separating curricular and extracurricular activities. 

Some activities are programmed in the regular class schedule. Others 
such as interscholastic athletics, for example, are carried on for the most part 
outside the regular school day. For the purpose of this article those activities 
which are not scheduled as classes during the school day will be termed extra- 
class activities, and duties assigned to teachers in connection with such stu- 
dent activities will be referred to as extra-class assignments. 

Most teachers and principals agree that student activities make a valu- 
able contribution to the education of high-school youth. Students, parents, 
alumni, and the general public are strong supporters of the activities program. 
A surprising number of graduates, when asked to name the pgrt of their high- 
school experience which they consider to be most valuable, will name an extra- 
class activity. Criticisms of student activities from school people and critical 
laymen alike are most frequently directed not at the activity but at the lack 
of opportunity for widespread participation on the part of students. For ex- 
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imple, most critics of high-school football do not object to football as a game; 
hey object, rather, to the amount of time and energy and the large amount of 
pace and equipment required for the benefit of a relatively small group of 


participants. 


What has been said about the value of student activities in a program and 
the widespread support given to them does not imply that all activities should 
be accepted without question. They are not all of equal value. Some may not 
be educationally sound. Some may require too much staff time for the results 
obtained. Student activities, like other elements of the curriculum, need to be 
ieviewed and evaluated periodically. Those which are found no longer to serve 
a useful purpose should be eliminated. Those which are valuable and are re- 
tained become an integral part of the total school program and are entitled 
to leadership from a teacher who has the training, personal qualifications, and 
interest which will enable him to handle an activity successfully. The respon- 
sibility for the direction of a student activity then becomes a significant and im- 
portant part of the teacher’s assignment. As such it is a service for which the 
teacher should expect to be paid, just as he is paid for other teaching service. 


TYPES OF TEACHER ASSIGNMENTS 


There are few who would disagree with the points of view that “the la- 
borer is worthy of his hire” and that all types of teaching assignments should 
be thought of as paid activities. The difference of opinion comes as to how the 
payment shall be provided. Shall extra-class assignments be considered a part 
of the normal teaching load which is paid for in the regular annual or monthly 
salary, or shall they be regarded as extra-service assignments for which extra 
pay is provided? It is the opinion of this writer that many activities should 
be considered a part of the normal teaching load but there are some which 
may require extra-service pay. In order to arrive at the answer to this ques- 
tion, we need to examine more closely the nature of the extra-class duties to 
which teachers are assigned and the relationship of those duties to the total 


teaching load. 


Class and extra-class assignments should be distributed as equitably as 
possible. It is readily conceded that it is not possible to equate perfectly the 
load of all teachers in a school system or in a building. An attempt to do so by 
putting the teaching job on an hourly production basis seems particularly in- 
ippropriate. Education is not a factory process. Even if teaching were confined 
to the classroom, it would be difficult to standardize the process so that it 
would require seven or seven and one-half or eight hours of a teacher’s time 


each day and no more. Preparation for some lessons takes longer than others. 
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Some days many students will find the need for a teacher conference and on 
other days none. When we consider the wide variety of activities included in 
present-day education, it seems obvious that any attempt to package them in 
neat, eight-hour bundles would severely handicap tie school program. Som« 
differences in assignment loads and even temporary overloads are accepted by 
the majority of teachers as normal because of the nature of their work. If some 
staff members are consistently given assignments which are obviously heavier 
than those of other teachers, dissatisfacton is certain to result. If major differ- 
ences in teaching loads cannot be avoided, then in all fairness there should 
also be a pay differential. The trend in salary-schedule making indicates that 
the majority of teachers, and administrators as well, believe that it is not feasible 
to differentiate on the basis of quality of teaching. Quantitative differences ex- 
emplified by consistent gross differences in teaching assignments should not be 
ignored. 

One way to recognize extraordinary loads is to provide extra-service pay 
for certain duties. Many teachers vigorously oppose extra-service pay on the 
grounds that it is a violation of the single-salary schedule principle. But the 
single-salary schedule is based on the principle of “equal pay for equal serv- 
ices.” A necessary corollary often overlooked is that differences in service war- 


rant differences in pay. 

Can staff assignments be made in such a way that major inequalities are 
avoided and the necessity for extra-service pay eliminated? Some extra-class 
activities are continuous throughout the year and occur regularly enough so 
that they may be scheduled during the school day. For example, the lunchroom 
needs supervision every day, and the time required is relatively constant. A 
drama group which meets regularly for a full semester or a year may well be 
scheduled as a class. If the class play is an outgrowth of such a class, well 
and good. The typical class play is carried on as an extra-class activity in order 
to give opportunity for participation to students who may not be enrolled 
in a course in dramatics. A class play which involves intensive work for a 
period of a few weeks, most of the time coming after the regular school hours, 
cannot readily be scheduled as a class activity. Many schools have classes in 
debate and extemporaneous speaking. Interschool debate squads and forensic 
groups typically include too few students to warrant scheduling the activity as 
a class. The merits or demerits of interscholastic debates and speech competi- 
tion will not be argued. Many schools find it desirable to participate in these 
activities which do not readily lend themselves to programming on a class 


hasis. 
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Some student activities occur regularly but at times outside the normal 
<hool day. Student activities cannot be confined to the hours between 8:00 
nd 4:00 o’clock and adequately serve the needs of the school community. Some 
could be handled by having a staggered day. For example, an after-school in- 
‘ramural sports program might be assigned to teachers whose working hours 
egan later in the day than those of the typical teacher. A school with an ade- 
quate staff and a complete activities program might have a second shift of 
eachers on duty during the afternoon and evening. 

There are some activities, however, which are seasonal or which come in- 

requently or irregularly. These are the most difficult to program as a part 
if a standard working day. A school club may meet after school once a week 
or once every two weeks. Student social events may be scheduled for severa’ 
evenings during a semester. It would seem reasonable for each teacher to as- 
sume some responsibility for activities of this type as a part of his normal duty. 

Other activites which are seasonal involve too much time to be assigned as 
incidental duties. Interscholastic sports present a difficult problem in program- 
ming because of the large amount of time required of coaches during the sea- 
son. For this reason they lend themselves especially well to a policy of extra 

assignments and extra pay. Such data as are available indicate that the majority 

of school systems do provide extra pay for athletic coaches. 

It would be possible for a school to have a physical education and sports 
staff working on a staggered schedule. Head coaches and assistants for each 
sport would be drawn from this group. Most schools, however, do not have a 
staff which is large enough or sufficiently versatile to handle the athletics 
program in this manner. 

If an after-school assignment is compensated by extra pay rather than 
release from time during the day, what assurance is there that the extra pay 
will not be used in order to pay more to teachers working with certain activi- 
ties while other teachers are given equally heavy assignments with no extra 
pay? Are there not teachers of English and social studies who spend as much 
time and energy in the performance of their duty as does the football coach? 
Do not teachers with heavy extra-class assignments tend to neglect their class 
work? The only guarantce of fairness and equity in the administration of an 
extra-pay schedule is found in the good faith and ability of the administrative 
officials. A policy of limiting pay for extra-service assignments to teachers 
who carry a full teaching load should go far towards insuring a fair distribu- 
tion of load. There would still be differences, but they would be no greater 
than those found in a group of teachers with no paid extra-service assignments. 
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Time studies based on responses of teachers have repeatedly shown that ther: 
is greater variation within any department than there is between the averag 
of any two departments There are teachers with heavy extra-class duties wh: 
do not spend enough time to do a good job in their classroom. In the sam 
school, however, will be found teachers with little or no extra-class assign 
ments who are equally ineffective in the classroom. 

As teachers we recognize that there is a wide range in ability among ou 
pupils. There are likewise great differences in the capacity of teachers. Som: 
find it necessary to spend considerably more time in preparation than other 
in order to have an equally well-prepared lesson. Some teachers teach nigh 
school or secure part-time outside employment. Others have home responsi 
bilities which make heavy demands upon their time and energy. Is there any 
essential difference between a day-school teacher who teaches in the evening 
school for extra pay and one who is given a late afternoon or evening assign 
ment in connection with a day-school student activity? The school and th 
public have a right to expect a competent teaching job from each teacher. It 
is the responsibility of the administration to: see that the classroom work is 
not slighted. 

REGULAR TEACHING ASSIGNMENTS 

The entire teaching load of class and extra-class assignments should be 
taken into account in considering extra pay for extra services. It is necessary 
to establish that the service rendered makes a demand in time and responsi- 
bility over and beyond what is normally expected of every teacher. Without 
attempting a complete inventory of teaching duties, there have been listed 
below a number of types of activities which are a part of every teacher’s job: 

1. Teaching classes of students. This activity requires the major part of 
most teachers’ time. The activity recurs regularly, usually every day at a sched- 
uled time. There is relatively little variation in the number of classes assigned, 
but there is usually wide variation in the total number of students for which 
each teacher is responsible. 

2. Preparation for teaching classes. The amount of time varies from day 
to day and from teacher to teacher. Each teacher is usually given a period dur- 
ing the day for preparation, but much preparation is done outside of school 
hours. 

3. Consultation with students. Some teachers spend much time on student 
conferences, others little. The time required does not remain constant. Most 
pupil-teacher conferences occur before and after regular school hours. 

4. Record keeping and marking papers. These duties are performed at the 
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teacher’s convenience. The amount of time varies according to the method of 
‘caching, the number. of students, school policies, and the clerical assistance 
»rovided in the office. 

5. Assigned duties in connection with school activities other than classes. 
Nearly all teachers have some school responsibility not directly connected with 
heir own classes. This may require time during the day, but more frequently 
t involves late afternoon and evening hours. The teacher has limited control 
over the time when the service is to be performd. 

6. Professional activities which benefit the school system, the teaching 
rofession, or the teacher himself. This includes professional reading, study, 
university classes, research, writing, service on curriculum committees, and 
he like. Most of these are carried on at the teacher’s convenience. Work on 

system-wide committees may be! scheduled during school hours or after school 
hours. 

7. Civic responsibilities. All citizens have a responsibility to participate in 
some activities which benefit the community apart from their regular job. 
Teachers are in a position to make an unusual contribution to community 
development because of the nature of the teaching profession and the prepar- 
ation and skill which most teachers possess. These activities are voluntary, and 
the amount of time given to them is determined by the individual teacher. 

When all these activities and the opportunity for variation within each 
classification are considered, the difficulty of equalizing teaching loads be- 
comes apparent. There are relatively large differences even in class assign- 
ments. Most school systems have a standard load which includes a certain 
number of classes per day or per week. If a teacher is assigned less than the 
standard number, some other duty is ordinarily assigned in place of one or 
more classes. However, the size of the classes and the total number of pupils 
vary greatly. 

Little has been said up to this point about nonclass duties and responsi- 
yilities other than those concerned with student activities. Work on faculty 
committees, certain elements of building management and control, and other 
duties in connection with building administration are required of some teach- 
rs. A teacher is often given responsibility for handling the visual aids equip- 
nent in a building. Another may be responsible for the management of stage 
quipment. To the extent that these various duties are performed during 
chool hours, it seems most reasonable to make allowance for them in making 
lass assignments. The duties which are performed after school and in the 
evening are more difficult to evaluate. Such duties may also be assigned in lieu 
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of a class. There are not many assignments, however, which happen to be just 
equal to a class. Many require much less time and responsibility than teaching 
a class five days a week. Some require more time. The equivalence of extra- 
class duties in terms of class load is in the final analysis a matter of judgment. 
and the determination is not easy. 

One proposal which has been made to obviate this difficulty is to make 
assignments on a time basis. A teacher would report for duty at a specified 
time in the morning and would be through at a given time in the afternoon. 
The hours of duty would include a certain amount of time for preparation. 
During the rest uf the day each teacher would be assigned classroom and other 
duties. 

Such a policy would benefit the least efficient and least competent teach- 
er. One teacher may find it necessary to spend two hours in preparation in 
order to get the same results as another teacher can get with one hour’s 
preparation. Should the first be released from a class period in order to give 
him more time to prepare for his class, or should the school accept mediocre 
teaching because of inadequate preparation? 

There are other difficulties in the way of making assignments strictly 
on a time basis. Many student activities can more advantageously be carried 
on in the late afternoon and evening than during school hours. It seems 
appropriate to have such activities directed by teachers who teach these same 
students during the day rather than a second shift. Furthermore, many teach- 
ers prefer the freedom of choice which is now given in selecting the time for 
lesson preparation. If they choose to leave early after school on Wednesday and 
do some extra work in the evening or on Thursday, they are free to do so. 
Such teachers resent the imposition of a rigid schedule of working hours, and 
the school system would get poorer results. 


EXTENT OF EXTRA-SERVICE PAY PRACTICE 


The controversy over extra-service pay has often generated more heat than 
light. The practice is common, but many people regard it as a necessary evil. 
Among the conclusions listed in the survey of single salary sehedules made by 
the Research Division of the National Education Association is found the 
following statement: 

“The practice of providing extra pay for extra services over and above a 
normal extracurriculum load, when performed at times other than the regular 
school day, is debatable but not unusual. Some definite statement on this issue 
should be included in the salary schedule and, if a policy of extra pay is de- 
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ided upon, the amounts of pay and the conditions of assignment shall be made 
lear.” * 

The conclusion of this writer is that the normal load of every teacher 
hould include responsibility for some out-of-class activity, but supplementary 
issignments involving an ¢xtraordinary amount of time or extra responsibility 
hould be recognized in the form of additional compensation. There should be 
me lim.taticn on the amount of time required for extra-class service, prefer- 
ibly stated as a maximum number of hours per week. The amount of time 
which can reasonably be expected will depend on the teaching schedule. For a 
ieacher whose daily program includes five classes and an advisory group, two 
or three hours per week of after-school service is suggested as a reasonable 
maximum. The extra-class duties might include two or three evening assign- 
ments each year. The teacher should have some discretion in refusing specific 
assignments which are not regularly scheduled. 

Assignments which include extra duties in excess of the normal load 
should be compensated. The tendency is for schools to provide a much broader 
program for both young people and adults. This calls for more extensive use 
of the school plant during the afternoon and evening hours and for a closer 
co-ordination of school and community activities. This will require a larger and 
more flexible staff. The pattern of class schedules which is characteristic of a 
present-day secondary school will probably become more flexible and teaching 
assignments more variable. Under such conditions there may be no need for 
extra-service assignments or extra pay. Under present conditions extra pay for 
extra work appears to be the only equitable solution. 

The schedule of extra-service pay should state clearly what activities are 
included, the conditions under which extra compensation will be paid, and 
the rate of payment. The school administration has the responsibility for mak- 
ing an equitable distribution of class and extra-class duties. 


THE PLAN IN MINNEAPOLIS 

The Minneapolis Board of Education on April 30, 1946, upon the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent, adopted a definition of the school day for 
secondary schools and a schedule of compensation for assigned duties extend- 
ing beyond the school day. This did not represent a radical departure from 
previous policy. The practice of extra pay for some activities dates back at 
least twenty-five years. Payments were often made from individual school 
funds. The primary purpose of the action of the board was to bring about more 


1*Analysis af Single Salary Schedules,’ N.E.4, Research Builetin, Vol. XXV, No. 3, p. 107, Oct., 
1947. 
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uniformity among schools and to eliminate some inequities which had devel- 


oped. 
The usual school day was defined to begin at 8:00 a.m. and to end at 3:4° 


p.M. During this time teachers were made subject to assigned class and out-oi- 
class activities, except for a lunch period and one class period for preparatior. 
The principal was made responsible for equalizing the total teaching assign 
ments to the fullest possible degree. Certain duties were specifically exclude: 
from the provisions of the extra-service pay schedule. These were: “facult 
meetings, work on professional committees, Parent-Teacher Association Activi 
ties, individual parent and teacher contacts, or similar professional responsibil 
ities.” 

The schedule provided a flat rate ranging from $350 to $100 for coache 
and assistants in the major sports. Minor sports were scheduled at $100 to $50, 
depending upon the program. A maximum and a minimum was provided fo: 
the athletic and equipment managers because of the difference in organization 
in various schools. Flat amounts were specified for the sponsor of the schoo! 
annual, the class-play director, the debate coach, and for the person responsible 
for locks and lockers. Bands, orchestras, and glee clubs have long been a part 
of the regular school music program, but the schedule provided for payment 
for major public music performances out of school hours. Pay for the sponsor 
of the school newspaper was made dependent upon the number of published 
issues. Provision was also made for service assignments at $4.00 for an after- 
noon assignment and $6.00 for an evening assignment. These cover a wide 
range of activities and have been the subject of considerable controversy. 

Some of the important conditions governing the schedule were: 

1. By definition the school day extended to 3:45, and no payment was 
provided for duties performed prior to that time. 

2. Compensation might be in terms of time at the request of the teacher 
but must be wholly in terms of time or wholly in terms of money. 

3. In order to qualify for extra-service pay, the teacher was required to 
carry a standard class load of five classes and an advisory or the equivalent. 

4. A teacher was given the right to reject an assignmegt which extended 
beyond 3:45. 

The schedule has been in operation for two years with only minor modifi- 
cations. Some further changes and an increase in most of the rates are contem- 
plated for the school year 1948-49, To say that the policy and the schedule 
have not given complete satisfaction would be a vast understatement. In fact, 
it is difficult to find anyone who believes that it has provided a final solu- 
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ton for the problem of extra-service assignments. There are many teachers in 
te system who vigorously oppose the whole schedule. They say that it tends 
:» discourage teachers from undertaking professional activities on their. own 
\,itiative outside of regular school hours. There are other teachers who be- 
ve that the only major fault of the schedule lies in the fact that there are 
100 many activities which are not included and the payments are too small. 
\iany principals have found difficulty in administering the schedule and they, 
1 generai, believe that the assignments need to be made more flexible. It 

Joes represent a compromise between conflicting points of view. However, the 
schedule and the policy back of it are based on a sound principle. At the time 
the schedule was adopted the superintendent stated that it represented only a 
siep in the direction of solving this perplexing problem. There has been some 
progress since that time in the direction of scheduling more activities during 
the day, but there are many traditions of long-standing involved, and changes 
come slowly. 

The schedule has accomplished certain purposes for which it was estab- 
lished: 

1. It gives recognition to the principle that work assigned to a teacher 
over and above a normal load shall be compensated. 

2. It has eliminated many inconsistencies and inequities in amount of pay 
which had developed when each school had its own extra-pay policy. 

3. It has focused attention on the problem of equitable distribution of 
teaching assignments and thereby tended to bring about greater equality in 


teaching loads. 





SWARTHMORE DID CARE 
(Continued from page 145) 

. It was an example of a type of activity in which the school children 
of America can develop better relationship with foreign people. 

. It developed good public relations. 

. International thinking was stimulated to bring about a better under- 
standing of foreign groups. 

. It provided opportunities for leadership. 

. It provided opportunities for discussions of controversial issues in 
a reasonable and rational manner. 

. It provided an opportunity for the functioning of the democratic 
process of arriving at a decision which was supported even by mi- 


Nority groups. 
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Education in the Armed Forces 


COLONEL WALTER E. SEWELL 


ANY of the young men entering the Armed Forces today plan to re 
M turn to school or college upon completion of their military service 
These men should take full advantage of the Armed Forces Education Pro 
gram while in uniform, and, in order to do this, they need detailed advic« 
concerning courses which will be within their capabilities and which will, at 
the same time, fit into the pattern of their educational plans for the future. 
Those in the best position to furnish such advice are the teachers whose class 
rooms they leave to assume their military duties. Perhaps this advice might 
be more effective if these educators have an up-to-date picture of the educa 
tional opportunities availatle to men in the Armed Forces. 

It is well known that during the recent war the Armed Forces estab- 
lished and maintained one of the largest education programs in all history, 
and millions of men benefited directly or indirectly therefrom. It was feared 
by many that this program, so successful in a wartime force of draftees, 
would not te able to survive in a peacetime force of volunteers. However, 
what has happened during the past three years shows that these fears were 
groundless. As a matter of fact, the Education Program is in some ways 
stronger than ever before in its history. For example, the percentage of sol- 
diers (separate figures for Navy and Air Force are not available) participat. 
ing during the war attained a maximum of seventeen immediately following 
V-J Day; the p:rcentage participating today is twenty-five. This is indeed 
amazing in a force composed entirely of volunteers, most of whom left schoo! 
long before enlisting. Moreover, it is concrete evidence of the fact that the 
Armed Forces Education Program is at the present time a vital, effective 
organization, And this organization is capable of fulfilling the requirements 


cf an expanding military establishment. 


Colonel Walter E. Sewell is Chief of the Education Branch of the U. S. Army. 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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The Education Program has been incorporated into the Armed Forces 
as a permanent activity because it has made a genuine contribution to the 
accomplishment of the military mission—national defense. In fact, the firs! 
objective of the Program is to provide the serviceman with the education 
necessary to perform his assigned duties effectively and to understand the sig 
nificance of these duties in relation to the mission of his unit and the over- 
all mission of the Armed Forces. Other objectives are to provide the educa 
tion required for promotion and to satisfy intellectual interests. An impor 
tant objective for the man whose plans for the future include further school- 
ing is the provision of the opportunity to continue his formal education 
while in the service. Since participation in the Program is, in general, volun- 
tary and on the man’s own time, the benefit to be derived from the oppor- 
tunities available depend upon the individual’s initiative, energy, determina 
tion, and ability. The Armed Forces encourage all servicemen to study; how 
ever, at present, there is no compulsion for those with a basic knowledge ot 
the three R’s. Probably the best way to explain the Education Program is by 


means of a chart as shown on the preceding page. 


THE UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 
The core of the activity is USAFI, the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute, which consists of a Headquarters in Madison, Wisconsin, and seven 
overseas branches. USAFI is a joint installation, operated by the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force. Those of its facilities, which are applicable to in- 
dividuals, are available to every man in the Armed Forces—soldier, sailor, 
airman, marine, and coast guardsman. In addition, the Institute performs 
many other functions, most of which will be referred to in the description 
of the educational opportunities available through the Program. 


The process begins with the servicemen desiring study, and the word 
desiring deserves emphasis; because, as mentioned above, participation in 
the Education Program is voluntary and largely on one’s own time. Those 
who really want to study go to their Education Center. 


This is the name used to designate the installationswhich houses all 
educational activity. There is an Education Center at every post, camp, sta- 
tion, and base in the Armed Forces. The size and facilities of this center 
naturally depend upon the number of men served. Some of these centers 
consist of only a few offices, a study hall, and one or two classrooms. Others 
consist of large buildings with laboratories, libraries, classrooms, auditori- 
ums, etc. Here at this Center is the Education Officer, and, oftentimes, a ci- 
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vilian educator who helps in guiding the servicemen into the proper chan- 
vel of the Education. Program. 

As the chart indicates, there are three channels—self-study, tests, 
cass instruction, Self-study is available to every man in the Armed Forces. 
ile may pursue a correspondence or self-teaching course, of which there are 
ore than 200 offered by USAFI, covering the academic and technical sub- 
j.cts commonly included in the curricula of the elementary schools, the second- 
ary schools, and the junior colleges. In particular, the high-school graduate 
vill find in the USAFI catalog several courses which fit into his college 
plans, Or he may prefer to take a course from a civilian university. USAFI 
has contracts with fifty-four universities whereby all of their correspondence 
courses are made available to servicemen. Included in these college courses 







and 



















cre junior, senior, and graduate subjects. 

There are tests for the man whose background and experience are such 
that an appraisal of his education is required. Placement tests evaluate a 
i.an’s knowledge of the fundamental subjects, such as English, mathematics, 
social science. There are two General Education Development (GED) tests, 
one at the high-school graduation level and the other at the first-year col- 
lege level. These educational qualification tests are used by the Armed 
Forces to qualify individuals for various positions and assignments in the 












military service. 

In addition, class instruction is available to many servicemen. There 
are group study classes at Education Centers organized and taught by mili- 
tary and civilian personnel. In the United States, the civilian personnel are 
employed primarily on a part-time basis from the local schools. In the overseas 
areas, the Armed Forces furnish full-time civilian instructors. At the present 
trme, there are more than 300 such instructors teaching classes and grading 











papers. 
Also the opportunity for class instruction at civilian schools is being 
offered to an increasing number of servicemen. They may attend nearby 
cvening classes with the Armed Forces paying most of the tuition, As a 
matter of fact, some of these evening classes are conducted by civilian insti- 
tutions at the military installations. Several universities have established 
branches at military posts and bases and give those completing courses resi- 
dence credit at the school. For example, in the National Defense Building 
(Pentagon), the University of Maryland has a branch. There are some 400 
servicemen in attendance. 
Certainly these opportunities cover a broad field, and they are not just 
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paper promises. In fact, they are very real as the present statistics prove. In 
the USAFI today, there are 164,317 servicemen taking correspondence an! 
self-teaching courses. In the fifty-lour co-operating universities the active en- 
rollment is 11,918. At the Education Centers throughout the World ther: 
are 56,513 men attending classes, and, in addition, there are 4,451 attendin.; 
civilian schools as individuals. In spite of the fact that the Armed Forces 
have steadily decreased in strength during the past three years, the activit, 
in some phases of the Education Program has actually increased. This is an 
amazing fact. But it is indicative of the reality of the oportunities avai! 
able to men in the service today. 

The above figures concern enrollments, but the men are doing much 
more than just enrolling. The amount of time and effort being spent on 
courses and tests is colossal. During the first quarter of this year, 34,948 men 
in the Armed Forces took GED tests, each test requiring approximately ten 
hours. In the same period, they completed 49,212 correspondence course les- 
sons. Even more impressive is the activity in Headquarters, USAFI, which 
services only the continental United States. During tne month this Head 
quarters enrolled 9,174 new students, processed and returned 15,093 corre- 
spondence course lessons, and corrected and reported 11,235 tests. 


Why are so many men in the present volunteer forces studying? Ther: 
are many reasons. One lies in the fact that all of this studying amounts to 
constructive credit—credit by the Armed Forces. Today promotion is based 
upon courses and tests, as well as upon service and experience. At certain 
stages the man is required to attend service schools. Most of these schools 
have academic prerequisites for entrance. For example, some require a ‘high- 
school diploma or its equivalent; others require the completion of a specific 
course, such as plane geometry or trigonometry. Constructive credit for 
these requirements may be obtained through the Education Program. An- 
other reason why so many men are studying is that the courses are widely 
accepted by educational institutions. The Armed Forces give no diplomas, 
no civilian credits. However, it is true that almost all USAFI courses are 
accepted at full value by most high schools and colleges, and this means fo: 
the man in the service an opportunity to build up credit which will give 
him advanced standing upon matriculation at an educational institution. 
There are many other reasons, but these are probably the two most com- 
pelling. 

What these men are studying is somewhat surprising. The ten most 
popular correspondence courses in order are: algebra I, bookkeeping an:! 
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«counting I, American history, English I, bookkeeping and accounting II, 
1\iew arithmetic, Gregg shorthand I, physics, English II, and plane ge- 
on etry. All of these are high-school courses. The most popular college sub- 
js in order are: algebra, trigonometry, English composition, and account- 
in.. In the technical category the order is refrigeration, plastics, automotive 
pover plants, phoiography, Diesel engines, and aviation engines. Of the 
mn attending classes 30 per cent are studying subjects in the field of busi- 
ness education; 15 per cent, English; 14 per cent, foreign languages; 12 
per cent, mathematics; 11 per cent, trade subjects; 6 per cent, natural sci- 
ences; 6 per cent, literacy training; 3 per cent, social sciences; and 3 per 
cent, miscellany. It is noteworthy that the men are choosing subjects which 
make them better citizens and better soldiers, sailors, or airmen. 

It should be noted that throughout the structure of the Education 
Program civilian educators occupy key positions. At the Education Center 
there is often a civilian adviser. The co-operating universities are all civil- 
ian. The USAFI lessons are corrected by the University of Wisconsin. All 
the tests are constructed by civilian educators. In the Education Centers are 
hundreds of civilian teachers. And the facilities of the civilian schools are 
used whenever possible. The policies of USAFI are determined by a com- 
nuttee composed primarily of civilian educators. And the recognition of the 
Program by the schools, colleges, and State Departments ot Education is 
due to the wholehearted support of such groups as the National Associa- 
tien of Secondary-School Principals, the Regional Accrediting Association, 
aud the American Council on Education, especially its Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Service Experiences, and to the sympathetic understanding oi 
the vast majority of civilian educators throughout the United States. 

Finally, the opportunities which have been described here will be avail- 
able to those men who enter the Armed Forces in the future. Much of the 
objection to Universal Military Training and Selective Service has been 
based on the fact that the man’s education would be interrupted. Many have 
gone so far as to say that compulsory military service would wreck the edu- 
catonal careers of hundreds of thousands of young men. Such service has 
always been prescribed in such a way as to enable the trainee to finish his 
sec ndary-school education before being called, and the Armed Forces al- 
Was encourage the high-school student to get his diploma betore enlisting. 
It ss true that compulsory service will impede the formal education of many 
men, but it will not lock them in an intellectual vacuum nor place before 
the 1 an impenetrable barrier. The Education Program of the Armed Forces 
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provides every serviceman with opportunity to continue his formal study on 
a part-time basis. Many of the men who are leaving today for military duty 
will contemplate further schooling, and the teacher can render these men a 


real service: 

1. By becoming acquainted with the educational opportunities in the 
Armed Forces and informing the students and their parents of these 
opportunities. 

2. By explaining to each one of his students, who is entering the Armed 
Forces, the details of these opportunities and mapping out for him 
a course of study’ which will fit into his educational plans for the future. 

Certainly the educational personnel of the Armed Forces and the civil- 

ian educators must form a stronger team than ever before. 





CONSUMER INTERESTS —FAMILY STYLE 

(Continued from page 130) 
jumped ahead of knowledge of how to use that money wisely and has thrown 
us out of step. So we need appoaches to solve the problems of the family. 
Consumers are interested in doing well for themselves in value and personal 
satisfaction. They want peace and plenty. Of course it is true that they are 
not always willing to work for it. Maybe the creation of appreciation for the 
joy of work well done is part of our job too. Most of us know there is no joy 
greater than the joy that rewards a job well done. How many have we taught 
that to? 

At any rate, consumers can have compound interest on their investment 
if we do our part and give them help and guidance and show them the value 
of co-operation. The family can remain a proud example of strength in unity. 
The home can once again be more than a house with a mortgage. Through 
the fine research work of the American Home Economics Association as a 
group, through the effective work of individual members, each in a special 
field, much that is designed to help consumers is being afforded them in all 
fields of education, adult and youth, through business and through government 
agencies. We who are leaders in community programs are deeply grateful. 

I am convinced consumer-interests—family style, if nurtured and devel- 
oped, can do much to provide a more stable and happy community life. Con- 
fidence in our chosen way, the American way, can be restored. Will you, who 
have the privilege of professional training, continue to help us bring this 


about? 


1 The current edition of the USAFI catalog will be sent free of charge to any high-school Prin. ipal 
who requests same from Headquarters, United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 
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OP RATION ATOMIC VISION—During the summer session at Central Missouri 
stato College, Warrensburg, Missouri, Miss Icie Johnson, of the East Alton-Wood 
tiver Community High School at Wood River, Illinois, conducted a course in 
“Te. liniques in the Secondary School” in which she emphasized the project method 
of instruction. As a demonstration of how teaching should be done, the students 
eng ved in a project on Operation Atomic Vision, a pupil-teacher learning unit 
pulished by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washing- 
ton, 6, D, C. Window displays were prepared for down-town stores, a program of 
films on the topic was prepared and presented, and posters and display materials 
were a part of the classroom atmosphere. As a culmination of the project, the 
stuients prepared a program for public presentation which attracted a large 
audience of local people. As one means of having high schools of Missouri realize 
the importance of teaching about atomic energy and their responsibility for edu- 
eation in this area, the class made a trip to Jefferson Gity to interest the State 
Department of Education in recommending to all high schools of the state that 
they include Operation Atomic Vision in their program during the school year 
1948-49, 


TEACHERS ADMINISTRATIVE GUIDE—The McKinley High School of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has recently developed through the co-operation of the entire school 
personnel an Administrative Guide. This Guide has been prepared as the foreword 
states: “In order to clarify the nonteaching responsibilities of the faculty. It is 
particularly directed to the clerical work required for pupil accounting and 
school management. However, in a few instances, statements of policy and even 
philosophy have been included in order to clarify procedures further.” The Guide 
is in tentative form and will be changed as usage reveals the necessity. Informa- 
tion and all school forms used are classified and included under five major head 
ings: “Organization”; “Pupil Accounting”: “Books, Supplies, and Equipment”; 
“Pupil Progress”; and “School Services.” Dr. Charles E. Bish is principal of 
the igh school. 


A TEACHER’S MANUAL—The Davis Manual is a 78-page mimeographed hand- 
look developed for two purposes: (1) to present to teachers in the A. B. Davis 
High Sehool of Mt. Vernon, New York, that information with regard to the organ- 
ization of the school and its policies and procedures which will enable a number of 
the -taff to participate intelligently in the administration of the school and (2) to 
stgeest professional activities which will contribute to the good development of 
the students in the school. The manual was developed co-operatively by How- 
ard «+, Spaulding, Principal of the high school, and his staff. It contains a com- 
plet» roster cf the Board of Education; the administration staff of thé school sys- 
tem: the professional staff, the department heads, the activity advisers; the 
Evaluation Committee chairmen; the secretarial staff; the custodial staff; the 
cate'ovia staff: the faculty representatives to the PTA; the president of the Davis 
Tea: hers Association; the athletic department members; members of the various 
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committees; student organizations; and other persons, both lay, staff, and stu. 
dents, who have assigned responsibilities that relate to the school. The major jor- 
tion of the manual is devoted to an explanation of the more cemmon policies «nd 
procedures (48 described). 

STAY IN SCHOOL—The October, 1948, Reader's Digest contains “An Open Let- 
ter to America’s Students” by Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of Columbia 
University. Throughout his article, President Eisenhower pays warm tribute to 
youth, svmpathizing with its problems and respecting its importance. President 
Eisenhower maintains in the article that only in school, from books and teachers, 
can young Americans develop long-lasting understanding of their “country’s ¢! ar- 
acter” in all its complexity and variety. Only in schoo! can they master the i \wo 
basic tools of knowledge, words and numbers. Before their lives narrow down to 
one trade and one neighborhood, students in school must absorb the broad Amer- 
ican philosophy of individual liberty and enterprise that will be carried into the 
business of their mature lives. He stresses also that the longer the school carcer, 


the wider and sharper a student’s comprehension of his own role as an American. 
MARYLAND HAS COUNTY SUPERVISORS OF INSTRUCTION—The Mary- 
land State Assembly voted to provide two-thirds of the salary of a high-school 
supervisor of instruction in high schools for each county of the state. 


SCHEDULE OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOARD TESTS FOR 1949—The College 
Entrance Examination Board will hold a complete series of examinations on each 
of the following dates during the calendar year 1949: Saturday, January 15, 
1949; Saturday, April 9, 1949; Saturday, June 4, 1949; and Wednesday, August 
24, 1949. On each of the dates listed above, the schedule of tests will be as {fol- 
lows: 


Morning 
8:45 a.M. Program 1: Scholastic Aptitude Test (Verbal and Mathematical 
Sections) 
:45 A.M. Program 2: Scholastic Aptitude Test (Verbal Section) and Inter- 
mediate Mathematics Test 
:45 AM. Program 3: Scholastic Aptitude Test (Verbal Section) and Com- 
prehensive Mathematics Test 
P.M. Approximate time at which morning session will end 
Afternoon 
:45 P.M. Program 4: Achievement Tests—A candidate may take one, two, 
or three (not more than three) of the following one-hour tests: 
English Composition Greek Reading (April only) 
Social Studies Italian Reading (April only ) 
French Reading Chemistry 
German Reading Biology 
Spanish Reading Physics 
Latin Reading . Spatial Relations 
5:30 pM. Approximate time at which afternoon session will end 
The actual tests are scheduled to start at 9:00 A.M. and 2:00 P.M. respec- 
tively. No candidate will be admitted to an examination room after a program 
has begun. Every candidate is required to file with the College Entranee Exam na- 
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t n Board a formal application for examination and to pay an examination fee. 
e candidate should secure his application blank from the College Entrance 
amination Board, P, O. Box 592, Princeton, N. J., or the College Entrance 
amination Board, P. O. Box 775, Berkeley, California, as appropriate, unless 
s form has already been supplied by his schcol or his prospective college. 


form for the January, April, June, or August tests. Application forms for 
- particular series of tests will not be available (in the United States) until 
aver the date of the preceding series; e.g., forms for the June, 1949. tests will 
n.t be mailed out until after April 9, 1949, the date on which the April examina- 
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ADS FOR DRIVER EDUCATION COURSES—Sportsmantlike Driving by the 
A\nerican Automobile Association, Pennsylvania Avenue at 17th Street, Wash- 
inzton 6, D. C., a complete. basic test in driver education and training, has been 
revised in content and enlarged by two chapters, “Your Automobile and Your 
P. cketbook” and “Driving as Your Job.” The text offers: 455 text pages care- 
fully graded for high-school use; pretest and motivating questions for each chap- 
ter: thought-provoking discussion topics; stimulating student projects; 256 
highly instructional illustrations; a 16-page index: reading references; and 
sources for safety films and visual aids. A Teacher’s Manual has also been pre- 
paired to accompany the textbook. It offers selected major ideas from each chap- 
ter: suggestions for developing gced drivirg attitu'es: problems and activities 
for each topic; behind-the-wheel training instructions; driving skill tests; reading 
references; and sourees for safety films and visual aids. Driver education and 
training courses affect practically everyone. Nearly half of all persons in the 
United States over sixteen years of age drive mctor vehicles, and the number is 
growing rapidly. Among males 20 to 44 years of age, some 84 per cent are drivers. 
Out of every five women, one is a driver. 

Pedestrians also need better understanding of trattie problems, for, at one 
tine or another, everyone is a pedestrian. Drivers 16 to 20 years of age have five 
times as many fatal accidents in terms of miles driven as drivers 45 to 50. Young 
drivers need sound driver education. In the recent World War, 1,070,000 American 
youths were wounded, killed, missing in action, or taken prisoner. During the 
same period, 3,300,000 persons in this country lost their lives or were injured 
in ‘raffie accidents. Z 
Pi ANNING AN EXHIBIT—This book ($1.00) published by the National Pub- 
lie ry Council, 130 East 22nd Street, New York 10, attempts to save time, 
mney, and waste motion for the educators and public relations people who plan 
to use store windows, booths, waiting rooms, or meeting rooms as part of their 
in’ rmation programs. From the very beginning, it helps clarify the reader’s 
th king, by pinning him down to the specific advantages and pitfalls of the ex- 
hi! t method as applied to his message and his particular audience. It analyzes 
su 1 display techniques as the use of photcgraphs, live demonstrations, objects, 
au ience participation devices, ete. It emphasizes clarity, simplicity, the use of 
str ng lines, bright colors, and the fewest possible elements. It offers 12 illustra- 
tie s of successful exhibits sponscred by health and welfare agencies, plus other 
su. cestions for adapting basic exhib:t plans to particular situations. 
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NAVAL OFFICER COLLEGE TRAINING PROGRAM—The Navy has announce: | 
that the third nation-wide competitive examination for its College Training Pr »- 
gram has been scheduled for December 11, 1948, and will be open to high-scho:] 
seniors or graduates within the age requirements. Successful candidates will |e 
given a four-year college education at government expense and will be commi;- 
sioned as officers of the Navy or Marine Corps upon graduation. The program 
open to male citizens of the United States between the ages of 17 and 21, ard 
quotas have been assigned to each state and territory on the basis of its hig.- 
school population. Those who are successful in passing the aptiiude test will -¢ 
interviewed and given physical examinations; then, if found in all respects qua i- 
fied, their names will he submitted to state and territorial Selection Committe:s 
composed of prominent citizens and naval officers. The Navy expects to enter 
about 2,350 students into the program commencing with the fall term of college, 
1949, 

The students selected by these competitive examinations will be assigned (o 
the 52 Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units which are located in various 
universities and colleges in the United States. If accepted by the college, they 
will be appointed Midshipmen, U.S.N.R., and will have their tuition, books, and 
normal fees paid for by the government. In addit’on they will receive pay at tie 

ate of $50.00 a month for the four-year period. Upon graduation they may be 
commissioned as officers in the Regular Navy or Marine Corps and required to 
serve on active duty for two years. At the end of this time, they may apply for 
retention in the Regular Navy or Marine Corps, or transfer to the Reserve and 
return to civilian life. Applications are available at high schools, colleges, Offices 
of Naval Officer Procurement, and Navy Recruiting Stations. 

ATOMIC ENERGY, PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL CONTROL — This 
34-min. single-frame film-strip is now available for release in English, French, 
Chinese, Russian, and Spanish. Owing to the intricate nature of the subject, it is 
best suited for showing to adults and will be of particular interest to political 
and social science groups. Written to serve as a basis for group discussion, this 
filmstrip includes: (Part I) the formation of the United Nations Atomie Energy 
Commission, how it was established, what its tasks are: (Part IT) the proposals: 


the main plans for international control of‘ atomie energy as presented by the 
various governments. The arguments for and against each; and (Part IIT) re- 
view: the main areas of disagreement. Each filmstrip will be distributed together 
with two copies of the script and a Discussion Leader’s Guide. Application may 
he made to the United Nations, Department of Public Information, Films and 
Visual Information Division, Lake Suecess, New York. The filmstrip will be sent 
free of charge to universities, clubs, churches, ete., and may be retained perma- 


nently for re-use. 

THE NATION’S SCHOOL PROBLEM—The nation is faced with the worst sch ol 
and college building crisis in its history. This situation is due to a combination of 
factors, related for the most part to World War TT. The first wave of war bal) es 
enrolled in school in the fall of 1947, and it is estimated that the entering clas-es 
will continue to increase for several years. It is expected that 3 million new clil- 
dren will enter school in 1949, and that the 1953 entering class will reach a figy re 
of 3.7 million. Colleges and universities have had unprecedented enrol!ment n- 
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ere ses due to deferred schooling and the veterans’ educational program. There are 
2; Ilion 5-vear-olds and 4.5 million 16 to 19-year-olds not now attending school. 
W li inereased interest in kindergarten education and postwar emphasis on con- 
tir ‘ation and terminal educational programs for youth, it may be expected that 
th: 1954-55 enrollment in public elementary and secondary schools will exceed 
tl 1947-48 enrollment by 6.2 million. This one factor alone will require more 
th. : 200,000 new elementary and secondary classrooms. 

The war resulted in the greatest population shifts of any period in American 
his ory, and this shifting and reshifting is continuing as the economy adjusts to 
a y;eacetime basis and housing becomes available. In many cases the population 
ha- moved away from sections which were served by old school buildings into 
se ions where there are few, if any, school facilities. In most states the small in- 
efli ient school district is giving way to larger and more efficient administrative 
unit's and attendance areas, thus requiring modern consolidated plants to replace 
the little dilapidated schoolhouses which were running in the red. 

The average building cost index for the first six months of 1948 was 331.21 
on « 1913 base of 100, as compared with 228.75 in 1943, 239.14 in 1945, and 307.68 
in 1947, There seems to be no indication that costs will come down any time soon. 
Thousands of localities cannot provide urgently needed school facilities from local 
sources and bonding capacities. State financial assistance will be necessary. Many 
reports coming to the U. S. Office of Education indicate that several states will 
not he able to provide minimum school plant needs without Federal financial aid. 
There are 32 states that have state school plant regulations and/or require 
state approval of plans for all or certain types of districts. Only 27 states, how- 
ever, provide school plant specialists in the state departments of education. There 
is a definite trend toward state aid for capital outlay. Nineteen states now pro- 
vide some financial assistance to local schoo! districts for capital outlay. Ten of 
these state-aid programs are quite significant in the amounts of money pro- 
vided. Several states not now providing this assistance are contemplating legis- 
lation for this purpose in 1949. 

The U. S. Office of Education staff includes educational plant specialists who 
work with and through state educational agencies in the promotion of better plan- 
niny and management of educational buildings, grounds, and equipment. These 
speialists serve: (1) through state, regional, and national conferences of educa- 
tors and architects; (2) by providing consultative services; (3) by co-operative 
research; and (4) by publications. In addition to the educational plant literature 
pul lished directly by the Office, its specialists write for outside journals and con- 
tri ute to a large number of yearbooks of professional organizations throughout 
the nation. 

There are distinct trends in plant planning which point toward: (1) fune- 
tional plants which will house more adequately modern educational and commu- 
nit pnograms, (2) larger sites for recreational use, (3) larger teaching areas to 
per .it more activity in the learning process, (4) facilities for convenient storage 
an use of more instructional supplies and aids, (5) better seeing conditions by 
im; -oving interior decoration and natural and artificial lighting, (6) one-story 
ope \-type plans rather than massive structures, and (7) maximum provision for 


ad: stability to changing conditions. 
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THE COMICS CODE—The Association of Comics Magazine Publishers, 205 E: st 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York, realizing its responsibility to the millicas 
of readers of comics magazines and to the public generally, urges its memb: rs 
and others to publish comics magazines ¢:ntaining only good, wholesome entr- 
tainment or education, and in no event include in any magazine comics that m iy 
in any way lower the moral standards of those who read them: /n part cu ar 
(1) Sexy, wanton comics should not be published. No drawing should show a 
female indecently or unduly exposed, and in no event more nude than in a ba h- 
ing suit commonly worn in the U.S.A, (2) Crime should not be presented in sv sh 
a way as to throw sympathy against law and justice or to inspire others with ‘he 
desire for imitation. No comics shall show the details and methods of a crine 
committed by a youth. Policemen, judges, government officials, and respected n- 
stitutions should not be portrayed as stupid or ineffective, or represented in such 
a way as to weaken respect for established authority. (3) No scenes of sadistic 
torture should be shown. (4) Vulgar and obscene language shouid never be used, 
Slang should be kept to a minimum and used only when essential to the story. (5) 
Divorce should not be treated humorously nor represented as glamorous er allir- 
ing. (6) Ridicule of or attack on any religious or racial group is never permissi- 
ble. 

Wholesale dealers of magazines throughout the country have been informed 

by the Association of the steps being taken to review and regulate publication of 
comic magazines. As soon as the regulatcry machinery functions, the Associa- 
tion’s seal indicating subscription to the code of ethics will appear on the publi- 
cations of those who participate. 
COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG—This “living laboratory” of early American lis- 
tory, is being readied for the annual winter influx of school groups when special 
arrangements are provided for students from North Carolina, Virginia, and Mary- 
land. Now restored to its appearance of the 18th century, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
is visited by thousands of schoo] children from throughout the nation every month 
of the year. During the five-month winter “session,” special arrangements are pro- 
vided in order that more individual attention may be given to the scliool groups 
who are integrating a visit to Wiliamsburg with classroom study of early Ameri- 
ean life and history. 

From November 1 through March 31, reduced rates of admission to the his- 
toric exhibition buildings are in effect for school groups, specially-trained escorts 
are available and provision is made for overnight lodging and meals at Williams- 
burg Lodge. Instructional materials including books, pamphlets and motion pic- 
tures also are provided on a loan basis in order that the visits to this histerie 
community may be better integrated with textbook study, Invitations are cur- 
rently being mailed out to school officials throughout the three-states area outiin- 
ing the special arrangements. During the last school year, upwards of 17.100 
school youngsters from 376 schools toured the city in groups, more than halt of 
them during the five winter months. 

Most tours of the city begin at the new temporary Reception Center wire 
the students view a continuously repeated color slide and movie program recall ng 
the historical background of Williamsburg as the political and cultural cen'er 
of the oldest and largest of the original 13 English-American colonies. 
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T [RTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS—The 
N. ional Council of Teachers of English will meet at the Stevens Hotel in Chi- 
o, November 25-27. One hundred outstanding leaders in the field of the lan- 
g' ge arts will participate in a lively program arranged for elementary, high- 
se ool, and college teachers. Opening the thirty-eighth annual convention, Presi- 
de t Thomas C. Pollock, of New York University, will introduce the convention 
th me: “English for Maturity.” Inspirational and informative sectional meetings 

| point the way toward improved teaching in the fields of reading, listening, 
sp.aking, and writing. Curriculum revision, supervision, audio-visual instru- 
ments, radio, and journalism will be subjects for discussion in other sectional 
meetings. A feature of the program will be exhibition of the newest instructional 
miterials. Among the literary headliners already announced for the annual din- 
nei and the closing luncheon on Saturday are Pulitzer Fiction Prize winner 
James S. Michener; Kar] Shapiro, leading young poet: and Alan Lomax, the chief 
ballad collector in America. 


LIBRARY FILM—a 77-frame filmstrip, Use Your Library, by E. Ben Evans aimed 
at developing a favorable attitude toward the school library as well as at teaching 
junior and senior high-school pupils how to use it is being released by the Ameri- 
eaii Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. It is sold 
for $5.00. The filmstrip shows how to find books, brief facts, magazine articles, 
an pamphlets and is designed to be used by librarians or teachers without a 
manual or study guide. It was previewed at a California state meeting last spring 
where librarians and teachers generally agreed that it tells its story clearly, that 
it ix simple vet detailed enough and, what is very important, that it is related to 


ca 


student experience. 

A set of five double-faced 12” (78 RPM) Folk Tale Records, produced by RCA- 
Victor for the A.L.A. Division of Libraries for Children and Young People has 
been released through the American Library Association, Humorous, fanciful sto- 
ries which for generations have provided good entertainment for boys and girls 
of schoo] age make up the set. Those who had the privilege of hearing the audi- 
tien records at the Atlantic City Conference were most enthusiastic about the 
skill with which the narrators bring these tales alive. The titles are: The Frog, 
a Spanish folk tale, and Schnitzle, Schnotzle and Schnootzle, an Austrian Christ- 
ma folk tale, both narrated by Ruth Sawyer: Brer Mud Turtle’s Trickery, an 
Un-le Remus story, narrated by Frances Clarke Sayers; a Paul Bunyan Tale and 
A Pecos Bill Tale, both narrated by Jack Lester. Single records costs $3.00 each; 
wh le the set of five costs $14.00. 
is FTA YEARBOOK—This yearbook of the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
W:shington 6, D. C., shows 217 college and university FTA chapters with more 
tha: 9,000 members in comparison with last year’s record of 176 chapters with 

‘) members. It contains a list of all high-school FTA clubs that had received 
a1 itional charter—428 in number. Almost 100 high-school clubs have been chart- 

since the 1948 Yearbook went to press. This FTA Manual for High Schools is 

available for distribution. 
19» READING CLINIC INSTITUTE.—The Sixth Annual Reading Clinic Insti- 


tur at Temple University has been announced for the week of January 31, 1949. 
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A three-year program of institutes has been planned in co-operation with boar ls 
of education. For 1949 the emphasis will be on the semantic, or meaning, approa:h 
to reading. Activities of the preceding institutes will be summarized, in ter:is 
of the three approaches used: differentiated reading instructions, the in e- 
grated language arts approach, and reading needs in content areas. Seman ic 
analysis techniques will be described and demonstrated in relation to devel p- 


mental, corrective, and remedial reading. 

Half-day sessions have been organized to evaluate local and state readi ig 
pregrams. Special sessions will be held on reading needs at the elementary, s 
ondary, and college levels. This permits boards of education to have existing p 
grams appraised and to have projected programs evaluated. Delegates shovld 
write for specific instructions on the preparation of their reports. 


° 


0- 


The emphasis will be on reading needs in classroom situations. Lectures and 
demonstrations will be given on the semantic approach to reading. Special ‘e- 
search seminars have been organized to translate research into schoolroom pric- 
tices. Child study groups will be under the direction of the Reading Analysis 
Division staff. Differential program sequences have been developed for: (1) ele- 
mentary teachers, (2) secondary and college teachers, (3) schoo] psychologists and 
special classroom teachers, (4) supervisors and administrators, (5) vision special- 
ists. In addition to an unusually fine selection of exhibits on books, supplies, and 
equipment, a special exhibit of school work has been planned. All advance regis- 
tration must be verified prior to the date of the institute. For a copy of the pro- 
gram and other institute information, write: The Reading Clinic Secretary, Tem- 


le University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 
] y; p : 


FILM ON HEALTH AND NUTRITION—A new 10-minute motion picture with 
health and nutrition as its central theme has been released by The Princeton 
Film Center for nation-wide distribution. Titled 7'he Story of Human Energy, it is 
a 16-mm. sound production by Walter Lantz that provides both color and anima- 
tion on the screen. The film tells of the part that dextrose, the energy-giving 
sugar, plays in the daily diet of mankind. It illustrates how the energy it pro- 
vides is stored in various kinds of food by sunlight and shows what this process of 
nature means in assuring good health. Through the co-operation of The Corn 
Products Company, prints may be booked without cost other than return trans- 
portation by writing The Princeton Film Center, Princeton, New Jersey. 


WORKING WITH A LEGISLATURE—The American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, announces the publication of a booklet 
Working with a legislature (1948, 96 pp., $1.90), which, while addressed to li- 
brarians, will also be of interest to service organizations which are dependent upon 
legislation for the continuance of their programs. It is pa¥ticularly timely since 
1949 is a legislative year. The book by Beatrice Sawyer Russell tells how t» 40 
about securing the passage of a good bill, what 0 do, and what not to do in pl«n- 
ning and carrying out a campaign. With the exception of the last chapter, oly 
state legislation is considered. The author, whose personal experience in connec: 
tion with legislation covers a period of more than ten years in Illinois, has 2!s0 
drawn upon the experience of leaders in many other states in setting forth bi sic 
principles and procedures that are widely applicable. 
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\}UTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. OFFERS RADIO SCRIPTS ON HEALTH—An educa- 
t mal series of 15-minute radio scripts, dramatizing public health problems, are 
i ailable through the Public Relations Division, The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
; ny of New York, 34 Nassau Street, New York 5, New York. The scripts will be 
1 leased on a monthly basis through May and will be offered without charge as an 
elucational service to teachers, librarians, club leaders, and radio stations. The 
: ripts can be used on or off the air. They are simply written and easy to produce 
aid make fascinating program material for club meetings, school assemblies, radio 
vorkshops, little theatres, and other community groups. Teachers of English, 
sseech, dramatics, hygiene, and science will find the scripts especially helpful in 
ciassroom work. 


ORCHIDS FROM “DOWN UNDER” POPULAR—Between 4,000 to 6,000 Aus- 
tralian orchid blooms are being sent weekly to the United States. By November 
this number is expected to increase to 15,000 weekly. Australian orchids are prov- 
ing popular in the United States. Big increases in shipments are expected next 


year. 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION—Now available to educators and students in the 
field of audio-visual education is a new bibliography, Selected References on 
Audio-Visual Methods, announces Film Research Associates. This bibliography 
is correlated chapter by chapter with Edgar Dale’s Audio-Visual Methods in 
Teaching, a standard work in this field. Completely annotated, the bibliography 
is intended to amplify the material of Dale’s work and to extend the applications 
of the text. It was prepared by Dr. Louis S. Gocdman, Supervisor of the Audio- 
Visual Center at the City College of New York, and Yvonne Jones, Book Editor 
of Film News. Copies are available through Film Research Associates, P. O. Box 
205, New York 10, New York, at fifty cents for single copies and at a special rate 
of forty cents for orders of ten or more. 


If ADDS UP TO $2,953,785,539—That’s what the U. S. Government contributed 
to education last vear. Here is what Uncle Sam paid out to aid, support, or other- 
wise pay for educational efforts in the states, territories, in Washington, as well 
as in institutions of learning of all types. The figures are for the fiscal year 
\iich ended June 30, 1948. 


For the support of land-grant colleges.............---..---:-:s0++----8 5,030,000 
Agricultural experiment stations 8,950,807 
Co-operative agricultural extension service 27,455,370 
Vocational education below college grade 25,035,122 
Vocational rehabilitation 18,000,000 
School lunches 54,000,000 
Sehools in war-congested areas 6,646,340 
Edueation and training of veterans 2,122,292,440 
Value of surplus property for schools 

—Army and Navy donable property 201,406,636 
Value of surplus property for schools 

—Real property 284,473,734 
Construction cost of property to schools enrclling veterans 79,446,379 
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Equipment value of property to schools enrolling veterans —_ 87,013,725 
Funds for Federal government services to education in- 
cluding U. S. Office of Education, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Bureau of Indian Affairs, U. S. Miltary 
and Naval Academies, Hioward University, Public 
Schools of Panama and the District of Columbia 34,034,986 


$2,953,785,539 


TULSA’S NEW CURRICULUM BULLETINS—As an outgrowth of in-servic 
education projects of the Tulsa, Oklahoma, school system, new curriculum bulletin- 
have been developed for teachers. A major project resulted in a 200-page copy- 
righted bulletin called Promoting Growth in Reading, A Teacher’s Guide for Sec 
ondary Schools. The following sections are included in this bulletin: section one. 
“The Nature of the Reading Problem in High School”; section two, “Surveyin; 
Pupil News in Reading”; section three, “Developmental Reading”; section four. 
“Reading in the Content Fields”; section five, “The Retarded Reader”; and the 
appendix which contains many samples of materials and other suggestions. This 
book is furnisined to all Tulsa teachers in high school whose subjects require read 
ing. 

From the Curriculum Council comes a four-page bulletin titled, A Brief State 
ment of the Foundation for Curriculum Development. This bulletin is to be used 
in group meetings within the individual buildings. The Curriculum Council offers 
this bulletin not as an authoritative statement but as a starting point for group 
discussion aimed at finding direction for teaching. The industrial arts workshop 
last June, which included exactly 50 per cent of all teachers in this field, devel 
oped teachers’ guides in the following areas: Junior high metalwork, junior high 
woodwork, senior high woodwork, senior high electricity, senior high machine 
shop, home mechanics, and elementary and junior high-school crafts. These in 
dustrial arts guides have been produced in sufficient quantities only for the use 
of the teachers presently employed. They will be revised further and_ refined 
throughout the year. , 

The Senior Core teachers at Webster High School developed five resource 
units in life-adjustment education at Pennsylvania State College during the 
summer workshop. The following units are included: Personal Analysis and Voca 
tional Orientation, College Orientation, Family Living, Consumer Education, and 
Community Orientation. Other materials in this series include a section dealing 
with a history of the Senior Core development and the philosophy underlying it 
and a section dealing with testing. 

A new Teac! er’s Guide for Physical Educetion for Juniog High School Girls 
also is being distributed. This revision is the result of the participation of al! 
teachers in this field during the last school year. The major changes are in organ 
ization, with much more emphasis on securing and maintaining good posture. 

A CHANGE IN FM RULES—This change will make it possible for school radi: 
stations to go on the air with a power as low as from 5 to 10 watts. Former FC( 
regulations required educational stations to operate on 250 watts or more, a rul: 
that kept many schools and colleges off the air as the necessary equipment is ex 
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pe sive. One low-watt station is now operating at Syracuse U. Covering a three- 
mie area around the campus, such a transmitter can be installed for around 
$2.00. (Education Summary, August 20, 1948.) 

DELIVER EDUCATION—Wisconsin and North Dakota are two of the states lead- 
ine in the education of youthful automobile drivers. Each receives a bronze plaque 
honoring the state for its progress in driver education during the past school 
yeir. The plaque represents the “Superior Award” of the annual Driver Education 
Award Program sponsored by the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies. 

In order to qualify for the Superior Award, a state must have courses in safe . 

driving in 50 per cent or more of its secondary schools and have half or more 
of the eligible students enrolled in them. By actual count, 298 of Wisconsin’s 
465 high schools had driver education courses during the past school year; 
18.959 of the 34,258 eligible students were enrolled. The purpose of the Associa- 
tion’s Driver Education Award Program is to give recognition to those state gov- 
ernmental agencies responsible for public education and highway safety, and to 
mark the progress of nonoflicial groups within the state which have consistently 
supported high-school driver education programs. Aside from Wisconsin and 
North Dakota, other states receiving awards this year were: Special Award— 
Arizona and Delaware: Meritorious Award—lIllinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 
STATE CODES OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS FOR TEACHERS—Forty-six 
state teachers associations and the Associations in Hawaii and Puerto Rico have 
adopted Codes of Professional Ethies for their members. The first state code for 
teachers was adopted by the Georgia Education Association in 1896. The most 
recent codes were adopted in 1947. These latter follow closely, if not identically, 
the Code of the National Association which was adopted in 1929 and revised in 
1941, 1944 and 1948, Nevada and Vermont are the only states which have not 
taken official action adopting a code. 

Opinions vary widely as to whether the teaching profession should have a 
sinule code of ethics or whether state and local associations should be encouraged 
to draw up their own codes. Those who believe in one code argue that a single 
cole tends toward unity within the profession and that a code like the NEA 
Code which was prepared after years of careful study by national leaders, is likely 
to he superior to those which are prepared by single individuals or local groups 
of »mateurs. 

On the other hand, those who advocate many codes maintain that a single 
code, must, of necessity, consist largely, if not wholly, of generalities while, in 
order to be most effective, a code of professional ethics should consist, as far as 
possible, of specific standards, rules, and regulations. They also argue that, since 
no perfect code has as yet been produced, it is a better educational technic to chal- 
lene groups interested in the field to prepare a code which meets their particular 
nee is most effectively. 

The 1948 Report of the NEA Committee on Professional Ethics includes the 
NE \ Code together with 25 state codes which differ more or less from the NEA 
Co's. Single copies of the Report may be secured free upon request from the NEA 
He» lquarters Office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Addi- 
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tional copies are priced at 25c¢ each with the following discounts for quantities; 
2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33 1/3%. Orders which amount 
to $1 or less must be accompanied by cash. 


SCHOOL DEDICATED TO WORLD CITIZENSHIP OPENS IN ARIZONA--A 
far-reaching experiment in educating children for world citizenship was launc)ed 
this fall in the red-rock plateau region of Arizona, with the opening of the new, 
nonprofit Verde Valley School at Sedona, located between Flagstaff and Phoe.ix. 
Dedicated to promoting international understanding, this college-preparat:ry 
school is based on the concept that children must be trained for global living 
while their minds are still flexible. The Verde Valley plan has been develo;ed 
with the advice of hundreds of educators in this country and abroad. The pioneer 
student body includes approximately 20 boys ard girls from 10 states and Can- 
ada. The students range from 10 to 15 years of age. 

By combining the required pre-college curriculum with practical training ‘n 
international citizenship, the school will seek to help its students understand 
why it is important to learn history, geography, economics, literature, and otiier 
subjects, according to Mr. Hamilton Warren, founder and executive director. For. 
eign languages, for example, will be taught as “windows on other cultures.” 
Monthly field trips to the neighboring countryside and communities wil! make 
classroom studies come alive by bringing the students face to face with such 
basie problems as inter-cultural relations, the workings of democratic government 
at the community and state level, world trade, and labor-management relations. 

Inter-cultural relations will be studied through first-hand observation of [n- 
dians and Spanish-Americans. “The Indians are the only people of a different cul- 
ture living in their own setting in this country,” Mr. Warren pointed out. To 
foster Pan-American friendship through contacts with Spanish-Americans, every 
one in the school must acquire a speaking knowledge of Spanish. Trips to mines 
and lumber camps and interviews with employers and workers will introduce the 
children to the complexities of labor-management relations. Natural sciences like 
geology and botany will be dramatized by trips to such phenomena as the Grand 
Canyon and the Painted Desert. 

A former member of the Department of State and of the Office of War Infor- 
mation, Mr. Warren decided at the end of the war that a new kind of education 
was vitally needed to prepare children for real world citizenship. He has been 
developing the Verde Valley plan for three years, traveling thousands of miles 
to consult with educators and to find the right site for the school. A spot near 
Arizona's Oak Creek Canyon was selected because of climate and health factors, 
the advantages offered by the nearby Indian Reservations in studying inter-cul- 
tural relations and the state’s relatively uncomplicated socig] and economic struc- 
ture which makes it ideal-for first-hand observation by students. 


FIVE NEW FILMS—Coronet Films has just completed five new productions, 
two of which are in the social studies field, and one each in basie study skills, 
mathematics, and physical science. Each of these new Coronet films is one ree! in 
length and may be secured through purchase or lease-purchase for $90 in full color 
or $45 in black and white. They are also available through the nation’s leading 
film-lending libraries. For a complete catalog or further information on purchase, 
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].ase-purchase, preview prior to purchase, or rental sources, write to: Coronet 
Vilms, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. These new educational films are: 
\\e Go to School—helps children first entering school with the tremendous ad- 
jistment from the protective, comparatively unrestricted shelter of their homes. 
‘This film teaches them what they can expect from school; what the school, in 
tin, expects from them; the importance of schcol rules and gives them a sense 
«! security—of belonging to this new environment. 

4A Day With English Children—takes students to the town of Bath for a day of 
breakfast, and school, and classes, and playing cricket, and coming home to study. 
liv the time this film-day is done, students from the intermediate through adult 
grade levels realize that, although British youngsters have many different cus- 
toms, they really have a great deal in common with us. 

Alaska—A Modern Frontier—gives students an opportunity to travel through the 
\ilderness for a first-hand view of Alaska. The film has been especially designed 
for social studies students from intermediate through senior high grade levels. 
Let’s Count—is a film which fills the gap between the haphazard counting of 
youngsters in the primary grades and their introduction to arithmetic. As pri- 
mary students watch Sally and Joe, they see how useful counting can be. They 
learn the difference between ordinal and cardinal numbers and how easy it is to 
use tally marks and numerical symbols to answer the question “How many?” 
The Nature of Light—takes students on a fishing trip with two boys who study 
light as a form of radiant energy, closely observe the principles of reflection 
and refraction, and learn how these principles are applied to the science of optics 
—the way in which all things in nature are affected by the nature of light. 


ARE YOU PLANNING TO ENTER HARVARD ?—In September, 1949, the Com- 
mittee on Admission expects to admit a freshman class of the usual size (approxi- 
mately 1100). Formal application for admission should be made to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Admission, 17 University Hall, in the autumn of a student’s 
-enior year in school, and not later than February first. Application blanks are 
printed about November first and will be mailed on request after that time. Pre- 
liminary correspondence before the senior year is welcomed, and the receipt of a 
high-school transcript indicating the courses to be taken durlng the final year is 
alvisable so that the program may harmonize with the Freshman Year in College. 
A personal talk in the Harvard office or locally with some representative of the 
college is desirable when possible. Although the number of applications greatly 
exceeds the number of students who can be accepted, no properly qualified student 
sould hesitate to apply. In selecting applicants, the Committee attaches much 
\eight to character, personality and breadth of interests; students are not ac- 
copted on the basis of scholarly attainment alone. The intelligence quotient, rank 
in class, and test results are important but are not the only criteria. The Commit- 
tve sets a high value on extracurricular interests and contributions to school and 
community life. 

Students completing the work for the school diploma but uncertain whether 
tley will be free to enter College at once are urged to file applications while they 
are still in school. Certificates of admission issued to men who enter the armed 
f-rees will be valid in a later year, subject to medical approval, an honorable dis- 
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charge, and a satisfactory record in any subsequent work or study course o- 
service curriculum, 

The following steps are required for admission to Harvard College: 

. The completion of work resulting in a secondary-school diploma. The receip: 
of the school diploma cannot be conditioned upon later success in college. 

. The attainment of college certificate grades in at least two-thirds of the course: 
taken during the final four years of secondary school. 
An adequate performance in a single-day examination series offered by the 
College Entrance Examinaiton Board. 

. Testimony from the headmaster or principal regarding the candidate’s char 
acter and ability to do college work. 

The major part of a student’s program during the secondary-school year 
should consist of English, mathematics, a foreign language, science, and socia! 
studies. His total program must contain either three years of Latin (or two of 
Greek) or a third year of secondary-schoo! mathematics. Students are thus ex 


pected to show a continuity of three years in at least one field of study, besides 1 
mastery of English. A student offering three years of Latin should offer at leas: 
two years of mathematics. Those whose programs do not conform to these require 


ments should not hesitate to communicate with the Admission Office. Certain spe 
cial subjects, such as music, art, shop, navigation, radio, will be accepted as a part 
of the candidate’s school record. The Committee is primarily interested not in the 
so-called “units” or “credits” but rather in a well-rounded program adapted to the 
abilities of the individual. The quality of work is more important than the par- 
ticular program. 

In order to have as much co-ordination as possible between school and college 
studies, the Committee advises as follows: (a) Mathematics throughout school 
for those definitely interested in science: (b) Latin for those interested in the 
humanities: another language may be added if desired; (¢) Students intending to 
enter the engineering profession or the NROTC should be sure to include physics 
in their school course, as well as the maximum amount of mathematics. 

NEW MAGAZINE FOR HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH CLASSES—Literary Caval- 
cade is a new monthly magazine designed especially for use in English classes of 
junior and senior high schools. Eight issues (October to May) will be published 
during the present school year. This is a new publishing venture that has evoked 
considerable enthusiasm among teachers of English and others interested in cul- 
+ivating an appreciation of literature among young people. The magazine is pub- 
lished by Scholastic Magazines, 7 Fast 12th Street, New York 3, New York. The 
subscription price is 50 cents a semester, or $1.00 a school year. 

ATR-AGE EDUCATION—The Westfield High School of Westfield, New Jersey, 
offers a course in elementary aviation training for students-between the ages of 
15 and 18 years. The Civil Air Patrol co-operates in the conduct of the course. 
Young men and women who have a sincere interest in aviation may, if they quali- 
fy as to age and certain minimum grade standards in their prescribed schoo! 
courses, join a local unit such as Westfield Cadet Flight A of the Westfield 
Squadron 222-3. After completing an indoctrination course of from three to four 
weeks, they will be authorized to purchase uniform and insignia and be sworn i): 
as full-fledged cadets. They will then be assigned to a class in ground subject: 
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-uch as air navigation, meteorology, parachutes, care, maintenance and inspection 
f aircraft, civil air regulations, and other related aviation subjects. They will 
iso be eligible with their parents’ consent for actual familiarization flights in 
the Squadron L-4 Liaison from its operation base at Hadley Field, South Plain- 


lield, New Jersey. 

Cadets fly from thirty minutes to one hour under the cadet flights program 
with senior rated C.A.P. pilots. These same pilots will be the instructors in the 
vround classes held once a week on the flight drill night. Other activities of the 
Cadet Group are many. There is an annual one to two weeks’ Cadet summer en- 
campment which is held each summer at a regular air force base within a 150-mile 
radius of their home unit. Cadets in gocd standing are selected by a board of 
Senior C.A.P. members for attending. There, a week of educational and interest- 
ing aviation work and duties is undertaken under the supervision of rezular Air 
Force personnel and flights in Air Force training and transport aircraft made 
available. A precision drill team has been formed of C.A.P. cadets from all over 
New Jersey. Each year this team competes with other states for the United States 
drill championship. The winning team then competes against Canada and England 
for the International drill championship. This year two boys from Westfield High 
were in this drill team. They competed in New York at Rockefeller Plaza against 
other states and took first place, but were disqualified because of insufficient num- 
ber. These boys were Cadet Sergeant Kemp Allen and Cadet Sergeant William 
Hinterleitner. 

Actual field maneuvers and missions are conducted at various times during 
the vear on a squadron and state-wide wing scale for keeping the squadron at top 
efficiency. Coastal Patrol, ar search, and other special type missions are con- 
ducted, and cadets are given various ground duties to observe and participate in 
the work. Cadets at times are permitted to fly as observers in accordance with the 
type of mission conducted. Usually once a year a flight party is held to honor the 
anniversary of activation of the unit, with movies, refreshments, and a good 
time for all. 

Young people who qualify and join the cadets do so on a voluntary basis and 
are not pledged in any way to any of the armed forces. They buy their own uni- 
form and insignia and pay twenty-five cents per month dues to maintain a small 
fund for administrative supplies. Cadets usually march for inspection and _ re- 
views for Wing-sponsored events and for Air Force Day. An identification card, 
contain’‘ng the Wing Seal and a serial mnber, is issued to each eadet and is 
carried at all times when in uniform, and uniforms are worn in accordance with 
directors of the unit. Members may resign at any time by submission of a formal 
request in writing to the commanding officer. 

CENTER FOR FIELD SERVICES TO SCHOOL SYSTEMS—A Center to provide 
field services in education projects to publie school systems and other agencies 
has been established at the New York University School of Education, New York 
City. The Center makes it possible for local school boards and school systems to 


obtain professional assistance in such projects as improving the curriculum of 
their schools; making surveys of the school system and the community; and set- 
ting up in-service training programs and off-campus courses carrying university 
credit. In addition, the Center will provide consultation service for teachers and 
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administrators and other aids to the local schools or community agencies. In ad- 
dition to providing consultation service, assistance with surveys and other proj- 
ects, the Center will arrange for necessary research related to field services and 
will prepare and distribute publications growing out of the work. 

The staff also will seek opportunities for students to participate and observe 
in field projects as part of their study programs. 

Numerous field service projects have been conducted by members of the staff 
of the School of Education, and others are now under way. Among these are cur- 
riculum workshops and consultant services for the public schools of Schenectady, 
N.Y.: a school and community survey at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.: a workshop at Gar- 
den City, Long Island; a workshop and consultant service at Middletown, N.Y.; 
and services to the public schools and community agencies in New York City. 
Other projects are now under consideration, following requests from school boards 
in several localities. 

UNITED NATIONS NEWS—tThe United Nations News is a monthly publication 
sponsored and issued by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. The proceedings of the 
UN and related agencies are cbjectively reccrded in clear, concise, and factual 
form, with absence of bias or propaganda. It is written so as to be easily under- 
stood. Each month the News contains two or three main articles about the leading 
activities of the UN and its specialized agencies. All other events are briefly noted 
in a department called “Notes of the Month.” Personality information about lead- 
ing figures in UN, as well as bibliographies and background material, are frequent- 
ly included. Single subscription is available at $2.00 a year. However, when ord- 
ered for classroom use in quantity lots of five or more copies sent monthly to 
one address, the rate is 50 cents per semester (5 issues) and $1.00 for ene year 
(10 issues). A Teacher's Lesson Plans Bulletin is prepared each month and is sent 
with each order of five or more subscriptions. When ten or more subscriptions are 
ordered, an extra subscription is added for the teacher. Orders may be sent to 
United Nations News, 45 East 65th Street, New York 21. 

NEW HANDBOOK ON FILMS—Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., announces the 
publication of a new edition of Films for Classroom Use, a handbook of infor- 
mation on films selected and classified by the Advisory Committee ‘on the Use of 
Motion Pictures in Education. The booklet contains catalog descriptions of ap- 
proximately 450 films correlated with the following curriculum areas: English, 
global geography, science, United States and world history, social studies, music, 
physical education and recreation, health and hygiene, safety education, and ele- 
mentary education. Educators may obtain copies of the handbook without charge 
from Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
SLIDEFILM IN COLOR NOW AVAILABLE ON WATER LIFE—A new series 
of discussional slidefilms on fresh and salt-water life has been added to The 
Jam Handy Organization’s “Science Adventures” series. These films colorfully 
present basic information about many animals and plants found in the water. 
Each film is organized into several units, each suitable for presentation during 
one period. They are designed for science classes, grades 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8; biol- 
ogy classes, junior and senior high school; and for oral reading classes. All of the 
seven slidefilms are in natural color. For details address The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 
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AVIATION EDUCATION—Selected teachers in 26 school systems are collaborat- 
ing during the present school year in a practical laboratory study of best meth- 
ods in aviation education. The Civil Aeronautics Administration, in collabora- 
tion with the American Council on Education, is directing the study. The year’s 
program will follow a general outline developed during a Demonstration School 
Project held in Washington, D. C., in June, 1948. Results of the study, gathered in 







booklet form, are available. 
In each of the 26 school systems at least two teachers will contribute and 


report at regular intervals during the school year to the CAA Aviation Educa- 
tion Division on ways of making aviation a harmonious part of the whole public 
school pattern. Reports of the contributing teachers will be appraised, and those 
methods which have proved successful in actual use will later be assembled in 
booklet form by the CAA for use by any school system interested. 

Co-operation of teachers and their pupils to advance aviation education had 
for some time been under consideration by the Aviation Education Division, and 
at the Washington Conference, which was jointly sponsored by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and the American Council on Education, the plan was 
submitted to the fifty some educators attending. The prime purpose of the project 
is (1) to discover worth-while aviation education materials presently available, 
(2) to appraise such materials in the light of instructional needs, (3) to evalu- 
ate and interpret for classroom use the reports of recent and current events re- 
sulting because of aviation, and (+) to determine the best method of incorporat- 
ing such materials into the subject matter of different instructional situations. 
The Aviation Education Division will assist by providing digests of recent and 
current reports concerning the developments of aircraft, aviation, and the uses 
of aviation, classified as these relate to the several curricula areas. Letters of in- 
quiry being received by Dr. H. E. Mehrens, Chief of the Aviation Education Divi- 
sion, show a close study of the proposal is being made by many teachers other 
than the contributors, who display sharp appreciation of the effect the airplane 
will have on the lives of today’s school pupils in tomorrow’s world. 

TEEN-AGE BOOK CLUB—Starting in September the TEEN-AGE BOOK CLUB, 
the reading promotion project for high-school students, is co-sponsored by 
POCKET BOOK, INC., (its original sponsor) and Scholastic Magazines. This 
hook club project, which was started two years ago by Pocket Books, Inc., the 
25 cents reprint publisher, is now being used by 4,000 teachers and librarians in 
the United States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, who extend T-A-B CLUB member- 
ship to approximately 250,000 students each month. These teen-agers, to date, 
have obtained 1,275,000 T-A-B CLUB beoks. Under this new arrangement, news 
about books, previously appearing in T-A-B NEWS, now will reach a wider audi- 
ence through Senior Scholastic, Practical English, and World Week. The readers 
of Scholastic Magazines will have the opportunity of joining the Club and secur- 
ing through it any of the fifty titles to be offered this year. 

GUIDANCE—The October, 1948, issue (75 cents) of the Journal of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., of which Ruth Strang of Columbia University is editor, is devoted to the 
topie of “Aspects of Guidance in High School.” The magazine contains ten arti- 
cles on various phases of the high-school guidance program. 
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UL. Ss. FATS AND OILS STOCK CONTINUE DECLINE—Commenting on the 
near record low position of domestic stocks of fats and oils revealed in the latest 
issue of the U. S..Department of Commerce’s official publication, Industry Report, 
the American Fat Salvage Committee urges homemakers to continue salvage of 
every available drep of used fat. 

The report shows that, despite favorable production of fats and oils in the 
U. S. in the 1947-48 season, “stocks of fats and oils in the U. S. have continued 
to decline and at the end of May, 1948, totaled 1,416 million pounds.” This figure 
is 139 million pounds less than May, 1946, and only 246 million pounds more than 
the record low of recent years reached in October, 1946, the Fat Salvage Commit- 


tee points out. 

“Concern over the low stock position would be greater were it not for the 

indicated favorable crops for the 1948-49 season,” the Fat Salvage Committee 
explains. Besides the hundreds of industrial channels into which used fats go, this 
additional 100 to 200‘million pounds of household fat salvaged each year serves 
the national economy by making available greater amounts of other kinds of fats 
including vital food fats. Illustrative of the significant contribution made by 
household fat salvage is a statement by Charles E. Lund, Associate Director, 
Food Branch, Office of International Trade of the Department of Commerce: “This 
reclamation of used fats, between 100 and 200 million pounds a year . . . reduces 
the possible use of lard (for example) with its resultant increased demand for 
vegetable oils to meet domestic needs.” 
HAVE YOU READ?—Serenteen magazine urges parents, teachers and teen-age 
readers to regard the school as the living center of the community in its special 
October, 1948, “Your School and You” issue. The magazine bases articles around 
the important aspects of the school as a vital community force and suggests that 
everyone rally together to improve teaching and studying conditions. Seventeen 
cites the case of the new Orchard Park Central School as the successful product 
of an effective community project. Under the guidance of Principal Elmer E. 
Handel, Orchard Park, N. Y., townspeople, teachers, and students carried on an in- 
tensive campaign for legislation to allocate funds for a new junicr-senior high 
school. In an article called “School is What You Make It,” Seventeen attempts to 
show readers the important part they play in the school operation. Students are 
told how to establish better relations with teachers, how to improve extracurric- 
ular programs, how to make the most of the educational opportunity in prepar- 
ing for the future, and how to make the school a working part of the commu- 
nity. The regular monthly column, “Why Don’t Parents Grow Up?” speaks di- 
rectly to parents and reminds them of their obligation in achieving better educa- 
tional facilities. It stresses the importance of promoting legislation for increased 
allotments and of working with PTA groups for improved school conditions. The 
special school issue also suggests that its more than three million teen-age read- 
ers consider teaching as a career. In an article called “Who'll Be Tomorrow’s 
Teacher?” the magazine reports that the teaching profession needs 200,000 well- 
trained new-comers to meet the existing shortage and lists the many satisfactions 
that the job can bring. The editors of Seventeen plan to publish a school issue each 
October, designed to promote better relations between students and faculty. 
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EACHERS ARE NEEDED—Teaching offers to the youth of America greater 
pportunity today than any other profession. This was the conclus'en of college 
dministrative officers from all parts of the United States as they ended a week 
intensive study at the biennial national conference for executives sponsored by 
ie American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education at Estes Park, Colo, 

Because of the great need for teachers in ceftain areas, the group, through 

!s executive committee, sent a telegram to President Truman urging that local 
‘lective service boards ‘be authorized “to defer on an individual basis and upon 
commendation of appropriate schoo] author ties teachers and prospective ‘each 
rs who are serving or preparing to serve in fields in which there is a critical 
-hortage of teachers and in which they will make an essential contribution.” 

The half-million additional first-graders who entered school in September, 
equiring 20,000 more teachers for this grade alone, were cited by Dr. Walter 
lager, association president and head of Wilson Teachers College, Washington, 
)», C., as an example of the manner in which hundreds of thousands of teaching 
vositions during the next decade will await young men and women who start 
‘heir preparation in the years immediately ahead. 

“The number of teaching positions available during the 1950’s will undoubt- 
edly provide the greatest opportunity for careers the nation has ever known in 
my professional or semi-professional field,” Hager declared in commenting on 
studies presented at the conferénce. 


“In addition to normal replacements,” Hager added, “we shall need an 


average of 43,000 new teachers during each of the next seven years for the en- 


rollment increase which has been predicted for elementary and secondary schools, 
Also, there are approximately a half-million emergency and regular teachers who 
do not meet accepted standards of preparation. Replacements will be needed for 
thousands of these teachers.” Teachers today, Hager pointed out, are winning 
“higher salaries, greater understanding, and increased respect as the result of an 
irrepressible tide of public opinion.” This same public opinion, he added, is 
“focusing attention on the responsibilities of teachers to their pupils, to their 
communities and to their country. Teaching is both a public responsibility and a 
personal opportunity.” 

A ten-point program which the association will urge to help strengthen 
teaching as a profession, thereby making it more attractive as a career for 
young men and women, was announced by the executive committee. The program 
backed by the association includes: 

(1) A public relations program which will help the public to see that “the 
teachers of this country are the real defenders of the democratic way of life.” 

(2) A vigorous program of selection of prospective teachers, “with standards 
set high so that any graduate of our institutions will be an able and well-prepared 
person.” Recruitment and selection is to be made a continuous process involving 
“all faculty members, students, and laymen, emphas‘7ing both scholarslip and 
social competence, starting early in high school.” It will involve “guidance out 
of as well as into teaching.” 

(3) An increase, as.soon as possible, of the amount of pre-service prepara- 
tion of teachers in the public schools to a minimum of five years. The two-year 
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curricula still accepted in some states are “no longer- adequate and no longer 
professionally respectable.” 

(4) Major changes in curricula for teachers “demanded by the nature of 
currert political, international, economic, social, and educational problems.” 

(5) Adjustment of curricula to the increasing number of junior colleges so 
that graduates may eiect to prepare for teaching without a loss of time. 

(6) “Wider and wiser use of laboratory facilities in the preparation of teach- 
ers.” As “the laboratory schocl is t> the teachers college what a hospital is to the 
medical school, it should affect the work of all teachers and the curricula content 
of all vears.” 

(7) Immediate steps to attract better prepared staff members for teacher 
education institutions, including: (a) wider advisory participation of faculty 
members in selecting additional members; (b) higher salaries, especially maxi- 
mum salaries: (c) lighter teaching loads; (d) retirement provisions; (e) aid 
for writing, research, and special committee work and (f) development of a sys- 
ten of internships for young, prospective college teachers. 

(8) Revision of certification laws in many states to permit experimentation 
and changes in the curricula of institutions preparing teachers. 

(9) Higher salaries for public school teachers. 

(10) Provision cf courses in colleges and universities which prepare teach- 
ers that will provide the ability “to discover real life problems in the commu- 
nities where they teach and to develop curriculum material related to those prob- 
lems whch will aid in their solution and thereby improve the standards of liv- 
ing in those communities. 

50 NEW RECORDS OF FOLK SONGS ISSUED BY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS— 
Ceremonial Seneca Indian dances and rituals; the tunes of Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite coal miners singing in the mine tunnels; the iron gong and calabash rhythms 
of Brazilian music collected to emphasize its African origins; a Venezuelan snake- 
killing song and other music of Venezuela in which natives from many villages 
are represented; the folk singing of Mexican Indians accompanied by primitive 
rattles, drums, and reed flutes: Puerto Rican children’s game songs; and, of 
course, English ballads, American cowboy songs, and banjo and fiddle tunes. 
These are only some of the many highlights of the 50 new records, compris- 
ing ten albums of five vinylite records each, just released from the collections 
of the Archive of American Folk Song in the Library of Congress. The present 
release, together with the records which the library has issued previously, brings 
the total available to the public to 107 records in 22 different albums. A catalog 
describing the entire series may be obtained for ten cents in coin from the Re- 
cording Laboratory, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. Cy 
The Archive of American Folk Song, established as part of the Music Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress in 1928, has become the rich national storehouse 
of American folk music, a source of much material for scholarly studies and 
research. There are in the collection more than 10,000 acetate recordings, contain- 
ing over 40,000 different songs from various regions of the United States. Also, 
the Archive has aequired folk music from many Latin American countries and 
from Europe and other parts of the world. Scholars and folklorists have searched 
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the byways of the land for the traditional songs and music of the people, songs 
which, in their traditional and uncorrupted versions, were in danger of being 
lost before the impact of the radio and the juke-box. The great majority of rec- 
ords in the Archive are unique and irreplacable, and reflect an important part 
of the American cultural heritage. 

From the best of these records, Duncan Emrich, Chief of the Library’s Folk- 
lore Section, of which the Archive of American Folk Song is a part, has selected 
representative music and songs to form the ten new albums of the current release. 
Four of the albums are edited by him, while the remaining six have been edited 
by co-operating scholars interested in special aspects of the field of folk song. 


Six albums in the new release contain folk music from the United States. 
Among the noted scholars who have edited the albums is William N. Fenton, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, who has contributed an album of American Indian 
music—the second in the series—“Seneca Songs from Coldspring Longhouse,” 
representative of dance, ritual, and ceremony. George Korson, authority on- the 
folklore of Pennsylvania anthracite miners, has edited an album of songs col- 
lected from miners in the Pottsville and Wilkes-Barre area, some of which were 
recorded in the mine tunnels themselves. The four albums edited by Dr. Emrich 
represent traditional Anglo-American folk songs from various regions of the United 
States, including the field work of many collectors in Missouri, Kentucky, Ohi . 
North Carolina, Arkansas, Indiana, California, and Maine. There are rare Eng- 
lish ballad survivals such as “Lord Bateman” and “The Cherry Tree Carol,” amus- 
ing children’s songs such as “Fiddle-I-Fee” and “The Barnyard,” and unusual 
fiddle and banjo pieces. 

The current release also places considerable emphasis on folk music from 
Latin America. There are albums of music from Brazil, Mexico, Venezuela, and 
Puerto Rico, each containing traditional folk songs of the people. The Mexican 
album represents the music of Indian groups—the Cora, Seri, Tarahumara, 
Huichol, and Tzotzil and Tzeltal—played on primitive instruments such as the 
rattle, reed flute, and native drums. The songs in the album were collected by 
Henrietta Yurchenco on a field trip in Mexico, and the rhythmic beat of the mu- 
sic is strong and similar to much of the material in the album of Venezuelan mu- 
sic collected in Venezuela by Juan Liscano. The album edited by him is represen- 
tative of Venezuelan folk song from its primitive origins through the popular 
material of today with its Spanish influence. The same may be said of the five 
records in the Puerto Rico albums, collected and edited by Richard A. Waterman, 
of the Department of Anthropology, Northwestern University. The songs collected 
by Melville and Frances Herskovits in Bahia, Brazil, represent a scholarly study 
to relate the elements of the Bahian music to African origins; and the heavy 
drum, iron gong, and calabash rhythms are of unusual interest. 


-In addition to listing the new releases, the Library’s new fifty-page catalog 
combines the smaller catalogs previously issued. It gives full information about 
each record—the singer, collector, date and place of collection in the field, and 
type of song. An alphabetical index of song titles is helpful for locating any 
individual number in the catalog. The catalog itself is a valuable and useful addi- 


tion to any music library. 
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Professional Books 


BARBER, J. E. Evaluating School Guidance. Buffalo, New York: Foster and Stewart 
Publishing Corp. $1.00. The author traces various cases of measuring guidance 
efforts with youth. Here various guidance activities are measured over a period 
of ten years. The author shows how, through tests, personal interviews, and group 
discussions, students have been brought face to face with their own abilities and 
then shown opportunities in the vocational world. Results of values obtained 
through the teaching of occupations, outcomes secured through the medium of an 
activity period, and the effect of counseling on the future college student are 
treated in detail. Can the counselors and the other teachers select potential lead- 
ership material? That their judgment is much better than generally supposed is 
shown through an extensive follow-up of the members of the National Honor So- 
ciety, college students, and a particular class. 


BARNES, H. E. Historical Sociology, Its Origin and Developments. New York 16: 
Philosophical Library. 1948. 196 pp. $3.00. This book traces the development of 
theories concerning social origins and social evolution from Oriental times to our 
own day—from ancient creation tales to the dogmas of Spengler, Toynbee, and 
Sorokin, and the more scientific and reliable interpretations of the historical 
sociologists and social historians. It is a review of all the main ideas about the 
rise, expansion, and mutations of associated life among mankind. As a contribu- 
tion to social theory and techniques, the book presents and assesses all the work 
which has been done in historical sociology, indicates the merits and defects of 
past achievements in this field, and lays the basis for more extended and reliable 
writings in this realm of sociology in times to come. 


BURCHFIELD, LAVERNE, editor. Public Administration Organizations: A Directory 
—1948, Chicago 37: Public Administration Clearing House. 1948. 228 pp. $3.50. 
This volume lists nearly 2,400 voluntary organizations—national, state, regional, 
and Canadian—in the field of public administration or in fields that impinge 
upon public administration. It gives the address of each association and the name 
of its director, and—for each of the 565 national organizations—data on member- 
ship. finances, secretariat, activities, affiliations, and publications. It opens a wide 
variety of important sources of information on most phases of administrative 
activity, from aviation to social security, from business and economics to public 
health. It provides a classified listing of organizations under 103 fields of activity. 


CANTOR, NATHANIEL. Dynamics of Learning. Buffalo 3, New Sum: Foster and 
Stewart Publishing Corp. 1947. 292 pp. $3.00. This book is an analysis of what is 
meant by a “highly skilled, professional teacher.” It also tries to answer several 
basic questions. What happens, realistically, when living students and living 
teachers meet together in a classroom in the teaching-learning process? Do 
teachers really help students to develop or do they increase the fears and anxieties 
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and timidities the students bring to the classroom? Does not most traditional 
teaching occur in a wilderness logic and does not most “learning” consist of 
verbal ping-pong? What, precisely, is the source of the terrible confusion in edu- 
cation and the restless dissatisfaction felt by so many teachers, parents, and 


students? 


New York: Prentice-Hall. 1948. 635 pp. $4.75. This book stresses the whole 
personality development of the student. It stresses mental hygiene as a guide 
for the prospective teacher through the process of self-analysis and analysis of 
teaching. The authors present specific principles of teaching. This second edition 
discusses six major areas of teaching in physical education: How Do We Ap- 
proach Teaching? How Are Activities Selected? What Is the Nature of the Pupil? 
How Does the Pupil Learn? How Is Physical Education Taught? and How Do We 
Determine Improvement? 


$3.00. The author presents what he believes to be the needs of high-school youth 
with the idea of presenting these facts about adolesence so that we might have 
a better understanding of youth and thereby be better able to provide for their 
educational needs. The book also contains an introduction by Dr. John C. Huden, 
President of Castleton Teachers College, Castleton, Vermont. 


York 16: Crown Publishers. 1948. 195 pp. $2.00. This book contains a complete 
descriptive listing and appraisal of recorded stories, songs, and music for children 
of all ages (4 to 15 years). It is divided into two sections. The first tells what 
children like about records and why. The second is an honest, critical evaluation 
by age groups of what is now on the market. 


ELLINGSTON, J. R. Protecting Our Children from Criminal Careers. New York 11: 


Prentice-Hall. 1948. 384 pp. $3.75. The Youth Correction Authority described in 
the book is based on the new line of thinking in criminology: the most effective 
protection of society is obtained by giving individual treatment to each offender. 
Thus the author first reviews the social and psychological roots of delinquency 
and crime. He show the defects of the present administration of criminal justice 
which is based upon the theory of willful evil and punishment to fit the crime. 

In the second section of the book, the author shows how the plan of individual 
treatment for each offender is working out in practice. He gives a detailed account 
of what has taken place in California: how each juvenile offender's case is turned 
over to the Youth Authority for diagnosis. Then he describes the new treatment, 
based on previously analyzed roots of crime and seeking to provide rehabilitation 
rather than punishment. 

From a discussion of special delinquency cases, the author goes on to deal 
with delinquency prevention and youth conservation. He shows the need for a 
new integration of all services in order to meet the various needs of children. 
He tells how the California Youth Authority’s survey team educates, community 
by community—improving existing services, developing new services, co-ordi- 
nating all services. The importance of this section on prevention is shown in the 
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stress put on prevention in the Wisconsin and Minnesota Acts: the former creat- 
ing a Youth Service Division, the latter, a Youth Conservation Commission. The 
hook is packed with case histories. It tells of boys and girls who have come under 
the California Youth Authority. It tells of correction schools and camps that have 
been set up, of old schools that have been changed, through the Youth Authority. 
These cases are bound to compel student interest, as well as show just how the 
plan is working out. 


EXTON, WILLIAM, JR. Audiovisual Aids to Instruction. New York 18: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1947. 358 pp. $4.00. In this book the author makes available the audio- 
visual techniques which were developed in the Armed Forces’ emergency train- 
ing program and discusses their application to civilian education and industrial 
training in the postwar era. The book first covers the field in general and then 
deals in detail with projected aids, graphic aids, recorded aids, and three-dimen- 
sional aids. Fourteen experts have contributed articles on various aspects of the 
subjects. A feature of the book is the wealth of outstanding illustrations. 


FORRESTER, GERTRUDE. Occupational Pamphlets: An Annotated Bibliography. 
New York 52: H. W. Wilson Co. 1948. 354 pp. $2.50. This volume is an enlarged 
revision of a previously published standard work entitled Occupations: A Selected 
List of Pamphlets. The title has been changed in order to distinguish the book 
from other important publications in the vocational field. Approximately 1,000 
pamphlets have been added to the original list, and much material now obsolete 
or out of print has been deleted—although certain useful out-of-print works which 


are still available in libraries have been retained. The arrangement of the book 
is the same as that of the first edition. In the bibliography proper, some 2400 
pamphlets are arranged alphabetically by occupation and briefly annotated. The 
job titles conform to those in the forthcoming revised edition of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles of the U. S. Employment Service and the Dictionary code 
number is printed after each title. Annotations, the kind of information that may 
be found in each pamphlet, any special group to which it may be addressed, the 
price, the publisher, and other publication data are noted. Pamphlets recommend- 
ed for first purchase by small libraries are starred; those considered especially 
valuable are double-starred. Among the other helpful features of the book are: a 
section on pamphlets in series, arranged alphabetically by publisher, which lists 
approximately 600 job descriptions, interviewing aids, job families, and fact 
sheets; lists of pamphlets on special occupational subjects such as apprenticeship, 
jobs for the handicapped, and how to look for a job; a summary of the criteria 
of a good occupational pamphlet; practical advice on the filing and indexing of 
pamphlets; suggestions for the use of the bibliography in classroom, counselor’s 
office, and library; and a directory listing the names and addresses of all pub- 
lishers of pamphlets mentioned in the text of the book. 


FORSYTHE, CHARLES. The Administration of High-School Athletics. New York 11: 
Prentice-Hall. 1948. 460 pp. $4.00 As one reads the pages of this book, he is 
impressed by the importance of athletics as an institution of modern life. One 
finds that administrative duties and responsibilities are many and varied. The 
book explains the accepted practices and usages and also many unusual ones as 
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well. For the reader’s convenience, a nationwide collection of diverse rules has 
been boiled down into clear and concise form. The volume is characterized, then, 
not only by authenticity, but also by clearness, conciseness, comprehensiveness, 
and helpful organization. All ideas pertinent to the subject of school athletics 
will somewhere be found incorporated in it. 

The benefits of athletic sports in regard to health, character, citizenship, and 
recreational enjoyment are treated by the author in this book. These educational 
advantages are attributed to athletics and other forms of physical recreation by 
progressive schoolmen of the day. This recognition accounts, in large measure, 
for the present emphasis placed on “Athletics for All.” The intramural program, 
discussed by the author, extends the benefits of athletics to larger and larger 
numbers of participants and attempts to find for each student some athletic inter- 
est and some measure of satisfaction in physical prowess and accomplishment. 

How this progress has been made and how local, state, and national athletic 
organizations are vigilantly seeking to promote school athletics throughout the 
United States is the theme of this work. The volume is divided into sixteen chap- 
ters as follows: history and objectives of high-school athletics, the national fed- 
eration of state high-school athletic associations, state high-school athletic and 
activity associations, athletic eligibility regulations, athletic contest regulations, 
policies and administration plans for local athletic programs, athletic contest 
management, athletic equipment, athletic awards, athletic finances and budgets, 
safety and sanitation in athletics, athletic facilities—layout and maintenance, in- 
tramural athletics, athletics for girls, junior high-school athletics, and trends in 
high-school athletics. 


FOX, J. H.; BISH, C. E.; and RUFFNER, R. W. School Administration, Principles 
and Procedures. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1947.,200 pp. The purpose of this 
book is to provide certain basic information pertinent to the job of the school 
administrator. It is designed for those people concerned with training programs 
in military establishments, business organizations, and industrial plants. Most 
books in the field of school administration have been written for persons with 
considerable previous training in professional education. This book is intended 
for those who must organize, manage, or supervise educational programs without 
such training. No attempt has been made to cover all aspects of educational ad- 
ministration; the field obviously is too vast and too complex. Instead, the writers 
have attempted to select certain fundamental information which will be of most 
value to directors who must administer training programs without the benefit of 
extensive professional education. 

Chapter I is an overview of the job of the school administrator—the person 
responsible for the administration of a single school or program. Chapter II dis- 
cusses learning in order to provide a background for supervision. Chapter III 
presents an overview of supervision. Supervision is defined and certain character- 
istics of school supervision are indicated. Chapter IV is concerned with teaching. 
The job of the teacher is analyzed, and the professional training and certain basic 
personal qualities of the good teacher are indicated. Chapter V continues the dis- 
cussion of teaching by elaborating two factors of primary importance in any 
teaching situation: individual differences and motivation. Chapter VI presents the 
subject of in-service training. It offers practical examples of procedures whereby 
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the school administrator may use much of the theory contained in the previous 
five chapters. 


FOX, L. K. The Rural Community and Its School. Morningside Heights, New York: 
King’s Crown Press. 1948. 245 pp. $3.25. This is a study of rural life and educa- 
tion today, in a period of social change. The framework of the book is Chautauqua 
County, New York, an area typical of the older farm communities where scien- 
tific and technological changes are throwing into disorder life patterns and tradi- 
tions persisting from the past. The effects of this disorder, and the all too remote 
relation of the schools of the area to the adjustments called for, are set forth in 
detail. The book, however, is a good deal more than just a county study, for the 
author has consistently refused to lose sight of her main objective, the larger pic- 
ture, in the temptation to expand the particular for its own sake. The author 
moves from the particular to the general and has presented a detailed report on 
the processes of adjustment to which the schools of a modern democratic society 
must respond, or fail in their duty. How the social framework of a dynamic com- 
munity can be buttressed by a school system sensitively and boldly geared to its 
needs is, in the end, what this book is about. Concrete proposals for achieving 
this, worked out as a part of a comprehensive plan for county, region, and nation, 
are developed in the final chapter. 


GRACE. A. G. Educational Lessons from Wartime Training. Washington 6, D. C.: 
American Council on Education. 1948. 284 pp. $3.00. Educators in peacetime 
civilian schools should do a better job in explaining to youth why various sub- 
jects are taught, the relationship of one subject to another, and the value of such 
subjects in later life. This is one of the many points brought out in this volume, 
the recently published report of the Commission on Implications of Armed Serv- 
ices Educational Programs, concluding two years of investigation under the aus- 
pices of the American Council on Education. 

Wartime successes in the rapid, efficient training of men and women for the 
armed forces were achieved, the report states, in large measure because the Army 
and Navy drew upon the best thinking and practices in civilian education, and, in 
turn, American civilian education is urged to draw upon the many successful ex- 
periments and innovations of the armed forces during the largest educational 
undertaking in history. 

“Civilian schools and colleges must take the stand that the whole of human 
knowledge is the reservoir of subject matter.” In matters of health and physical 
education, the commission points to the percentage of draft rejections caused by 
remedial defects and stresses the assorted obligation of the school. It is claimed 
that not more than 50 per cent of the parents notified have thgir children treated 
for physical difficulties. The report also calls attention to the startling number of 
men lost in the war because they had not learned to swim. The army had aston- 
ishing success in adult education. More than 400,000 illiterates were brought up 
to fourth-grade level in 60 to 90 days. One section of the book discusses the 
training of women for military services. The report comments: “The occupation 
of waging a war was open to women on conditions which tended toward equality. 
This fact has implications of great importance for the education of women in the 


civilian world.” 
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In the field of teacher training, there is much in the book that can promote 
controversy. Army and navy conducted instructor training usually with a particu- 
lar curriculum in mind. Professional educators probably will not welcome the 
suggestion that teacher preparation can become a matter of a few months and, 
as a matter of fact, Dr. Grace’s staff avoids any such suggestions. College training 
programs in wartime afforded an opportunity for practical experimentation in 
time-saving. Not much of lasting benefit is claimed for such acceleration. 
Civilian educators would, of course, marvel at some of the teacher-pupil ratios 
they found. The army and navy did not worry about budgets. and, in some cases, 
notably in the Naval Oriental Language School, the ratio was as low as one to 
two or three. The college training program, according to Dr. Grace and his staff, 
had democratic implications, and the suggestion is made that this wartime ex- 
perience may result in permanent provision for Federal financial aid to properly 


qualified college students. 


GROUT, R. E. Health Teaching In Schools. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co. 1948. 


320 pp. $4.00. This book has been written for prospective teachers and teachers 
in service. Health workers who have contact with school may also find help from 
its pages. The book serves a three-fold purpose: First, it provides the teacher 
with up-to-date information on health needs of the child and of the home, school, 
and community and suggests how these needs may help point the direction of 
health instruction. Second, it highlights principles and procedures of modern 
education and shows how these may apply in health teaching. Most important of 
all, it furnishes the teacher with concrete materials to help her plan and carry out 
effective health teaching programs which are based on needs and which embody 
sound educational principles. Emphasis throughout the book is on teaching 
toward improved health behavior of the children themselves and toward improved 
health conditions in home, school, and community. Principles are interwoven 
with practical, illustrative material which has been drawn from many sections 
of the country. The focus is on the school as an integral part of the community. 

The teacher may study the book in the order in which it is written or may 
turn to its separate parts for specific assistance on principles, content, and meth- 
ods. The early chapters outline the bases of health instruction in terms of health 
needs and educational principles and procedures; the latter chapters give specific 
teaching aids in the form of suggestive methods and resources. The book as a 
whole may be used by the prospective teacher for orientation to health teaching 
or by the teacher-in-service for new ideas and for evaluation of her work. 


HERGE, H. C., et al. Wartime College Training Programs of the Armed Services. 


Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on Education. 1948. 230 pp. $3.00. Dur- 
ing World War II the Army and Navy undertook the most gigantic teaching job 
in history. They established classes and newly organized curriculums on 663 
American college campuses. They taught everything—the conventional subjects 
in social sciences, physical sciences, the professions; they taught leadership; and 
they taught secrets and how to keep them. Hundreds of thousands of young men 
went from those classrooms to war, and because their education had been good, 
so was their performance. They helped to win a war. This volume gives specific 
data on both the academic and the business phases of the ASTP,.the Navy V-12, 
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and other less well-known service programs—the Navy V-5, V-7, and the Army 
Air Forces college detachments. In addition, there is a valuable chapter on war- 
time scientific research and its effect upon institutions of higher learning. 


HORN, GUNNAR. Public-School Publicity. New York: Inor Publishing Co. 1948. 
237 pp. $3.50. This is a practical how-to-do-it book for teachers and administra- 
tors who handle school publicity. It is also of interest to all principals and super- 
intendents who want their public-relations programs to be successful. And since 
success depends upon the co-operation of all members of the faculty, each class- 
room teacher should read at least the ten chapters on “Where to Find School 
News.” This book is devoted entirely to the publicity problems of elementary and 
secondary schools. It is composed of 10 chapters on where to find school news; 
7 chapters on how to write school news; 5 chapters on how to get news stories 
published; 5 chapters on how to get the school on the air; and 7 useful appen- 
dices. 


KELLER, F. J. Principles of Vocational Education. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Co. 
1948. 402 pp. This new professional text presents a philosophy of sound vocational 
education which proves to be sound general education. Drawing upon his four- 
teen years’ teaching and administrative experience in general education and twen- 
ty-seven years’ experience in administrating a large vocational high school, the 
author systematically presents such fundamentals of education as primacy of the 
person, interest and motivation, reality, democracy, method, intelligence, ethics, 
and evaluation. Written following the recent war and in view of current prob- 
lems, this text develops each principle with reference to today’s educational 


needs. 


Leaders in Education. Lancaster, Pennsylvania: The Science Press, Box 749, 1948. 
1206 pp. $15.00. This third edition contains about 17,000 biographies of leaders 
in education. This is an entirely new and up-to-date directory of previously un- 
available data. This book embraces every branch: ef educational activity. The 
volume includes over 8,000 new biographical sketches. More than half of the 
biographies are entirely new, and an effort has been made to include only those 
who are actively working in education. Bound in buckram. Page size, 74” x 10”. 


LINDSTROM, D. E. American Rural Life. New York 10: Ronald Press Co. 1948. 401 
pp. $4.00. This book has been written for students and professional workers in 
rural sociology. It should enable rural young men and women to become ac- 
quainted with the basic sociology of rural life, in a national rather than a local 
setting. It should enable these young men and women and the rural sociologists 
who work with the social environments which produced then, to become fully 
aware of the social problems which our increasingly complex civilization has im- 
posed on rural life. These problems are just as important as are the sociological 
problems of our cities, and correct solutions to them are just as necessary. Each 
of the 20 chapters contains a selection of typical problems for discussion. 


NASH, J. B. Physical Education: Interpretations and Objectives. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co. 1948. 288 pp. This book is the result of the author’s accumulated 
experiences in a twenty-year period of teaching courses in the interpretations and 
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objectives of physical education. For the student majoring in physical education, 
it correlates the implications of the exact sciences, social science, sociology, psy- 
chology. history, and the philosophy of education. Material in this publication on 
physical educaton will help administrators in public schools, teacher training insti- 
tutions, colleges, and universities to familiarize themselves with what should be ex- 
pected from a prescribed or elective program in this particular field. It should be 
of especial value in pointing out the ultimate objectives which should be expected 
as the outcomes of health, recreation, and citizenship. The book discusses the con- 
tributions of physical education to optimum health, the total factors which must 
be considered in the healthy working of an organism, and how much responsibility 
schools and institutions should assume in this whole procedure. Health educators 
will find invaluable material in these areas. 



















Books for Pupil and Teacher Use 


ACTON, LORD. Essays on Freedom and Power. Boston 8: Beacon Press. 1948. 518 
pp. $5.00. This is the first collection of the major essays of the great English 
historian, editor of the Cambridge Modern History, to appear in many years— 
and the first collection of his work resulting from American scholarship. The 
material has been selected by Gertrude Himmelfarb, who spent a year at Cam- 
bridge University under a fellowship grant from the University of Chicago. In 
England she worked with the Acton papers on deposit at Cambridge. Miss Him- 
melfarb has also written a long introduction for this book. Included is the most 
complete Acton bibliography ever assembled. 

















ADAMS, J. V.-Plastic Arts Crafts. New York 3: D. Van Nostrand. 1948. 147 pp. 
$2.20. Everybody likes to work with plastics, and here is a book that teaches 
tools and processes as the student is actually turning out this first plastic piece. 
After the necessary instruction on kinds of plastics, where they are to be had, 
etc., this book gives detailed chapters on four basic projects. These projects in- 
clude the fundamental plastic craft processes. Any one of them will provide a good 

starting point for the beginner, after which he may go on to more advanced 

types of work. 















ALLEN, H. S. John Hancock: Patriot in Purple. New York 11: The Macmillan Co. 
1948. 438 pp. $6.00. This book is the first fully developed biography of one of the 
most neglected and maligned of oustanding figures in the annals of America. 
The author paints a vivid portrait of the patriot and re-creates a dramatic period 
in man’s struggle for political equality. He reveals also that Hancock’s private life 
had more romance than historians have hitherto known. 










ALLEN, HERVEY. Toward the Morning. New York 16: Rinehart and Co. 1948. 464 
pp. $3.00. This book tells of Salathiel Albine’s progress down the bright Pennsyl- 
vania trail from Bedford Village toward the city which to him means civilization 
and the life of the future—toward Philadelphia. It tells of Salathiel’s life 
with Melissa and with the girl Bridget; of their mingling with the innumerable 
and diverse characters whose interweaving produced the life of America ten years 

before the Revolution. This book is the author’s third one which will trace Sala- 
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thiel’s progress from semi-savagery into the civilization of the post-Revolutionary 
period. It is an integral part of the author’s plan, but it also is so constructed that 
no knowledge of the two preceding books is needed and, for that matter, no 
knowledge of the over-all plan. 

Mead, and Co. 1948, 
the West, raised on 
small boy buys him, 
setbacks and adven- 


ALSOP, R. F. George and His Horse, Bill. New York 16: Dodd, 
186 pp. $2.50. Bill is an ugly horse who travels. Born in 
the plains, he is shipped East to be sold at auction. How a 
learns to ride, and finally wins a hurdle race, after having 
tures, is the subject of this story. There ‘are obstacles to be overcome by boy and 
horse which make ultimate achievement a triumph and the life they lead togeth- 


er a delight. 


BAKELESS, JOHN Fighting Frontiersman. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 
1948. 260 pp. $2.75. This is the story of Daniel Boone, son of wanderers born, 
who had to know what lay beyond the mountains. It is the story of his struggles 
from Pennsylvania to North Carolina, to Kentucky, and then to Missouri, contin- 


uing as an old man, his search for land. 


BARKER, E. C.; COMMAGER, H. T.; and WEBB, W. P. The Building of Our Na- 
tion. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson, and Co. 1948. 864 pp. The authors present 
the economic, social, political, and cultural development in American history 
and show the influence of geography on the lives and habits of our people. With 
this background, the high-school student is led to see the full significance of 
his own relationship to present-day society. More than half of the book deals 
with the problems of our nation as they have developed since 1865. The problems 
are presented in topical units, but each problem is traced chonologically from 
its beginning in early periods of our history. In order that students may gain 
the “long view,” the unit method of approach is strengthened by unit previews 
and chapter previews and summaries. Maps, illustrations, and pictures supplement 
the text as definite learning aids. The vocabulary has been checked with the 
Thorndike word list; difficult names are pronounced when first introduced; and 
unusual terms are explained. Each chapter (25 in number) includes a list of 
activities, and each unit (8 in number) contains elective as well as required 
activities. 

BEAUCHAMP, W. L.; MAYFIELD, J. C.; and WEST, J. Y. Science Problems, Book 
2. Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman, and Co. 1946. 590 pp. $2.08. This Science Prob- 
lems Series composed of three books for and in the junior high-school years of- 
fers a unit organization built to foster science thinking. Each unit begins with a 
“Looking Ahead” section and “Introductory Exercises” which give the students 
an opportunity to recall instances in their own experience involving principles to 
be studied. The “Problems” and “Exper:ments” are presenied with essential scien- 
tific explanations so that the student can employ a truly scientific approach in 
establishing, through his own experimentation, the principles under considera- 
tion. “Self-Testing Exercises” and “Additional Problems to Solve” take the stu- 
dent into the next step of scientific thinking—the application of the principles 
and generalizations he has reached to the solution of related problems. To com- 
plete each unit, “Looking Back” provides a review of the unit to clinch under- 
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standings. Additional exercises offer supplementary problems and experiments 
to provide superior students with a fuller opportunity for additional reading, 
observation, and experimentation. 
A Teacher’s Guidebook for each volume is available free to users. Each Guide- 
book discusses objectives of science teaching at its level, suggest ways of fitting 
1948. the course to local conditions, furnishes detailed helps for the teaching of each 
unit. A Study-book offering a series of assignments focusing on the major gener- 


d on 
alizations, principles, and concepts presented in Science Problems is also avail- 


him, 
lven- able for each volume. 
- BECKER, M. L., editor. The Home Book of Laughter. New York: Dodd, Mead, and 
; Co. 1948. 309 pp. $3.50. This book is a collection of 31 humorous stories written 
by such people as Stephen Leacock, Robert Benchley, O. Henry, Mark Twain, 
Co. and Cornelia Otis Skinner. 
om, BEIM, LORRAINE. Alice’s Family. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace, and Co. 1948. 
gles 126 pp. $2.00. The excitement of preparing for an all-day picnic in the country 
was spoiled for eight-year-old Alice, ten-year-old Johnny, and five-year-old Susan 
when Mother tripped and broke a small bone in her foot. At first Alice thought it 
would be great fun to take over the household duties and get meals under Moth- 
er’s supervision. She could be the mother, cook her favorite dishes each day, and 
boss Johnny and Sue. But she soon found that it was easier said than done. 
Johnny wanted to do things in his own way and so did Sue. In the end, Alice 
learned that working together.could be fun and that nothing could take the place 
of her unpredictable family. 


BRYANT, BERNICE. Trudy Terrill. New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1948. 280 pp. 
$2.00. This the story of Trudy and her experiences as a freshman in high school. 


itin- 


BUTLER, C. H., and WREN, E. L. Trigonometry for Secondary Schools. Boston 16: 
D. C. Heath and Co. 1948. 368 pp. $2.60. This new text offers a full and detailed 
development of concepts and an unusually simple and consistent treatment of the 
principles of computation with approximate numbers. It is written primarily for 
use in the secondary school, where a full semester is devoted to the subject. It 
represents not merely an “introduction” to trigonometry, but a broad coverage of 
the subject, fully as thorough and as adequate as is ordinarily attained in col- 
lege classes. Special care has been taken to develop new concepts clearly and in 
full detail and to maintain a good balance between the numerical and the analyti- 
cal aspects of the subject, and between formal work needed for skills and applied 
problems. Trigonometric functions are introduced by use of similarity of triangles. 


BYRNES, GENE, compiler, and BISHOP, A. T., editorial assistant. 4 Complete Guide 


to Drawing, Illustration, Cartooning, and Painting. New York: Simon and Schuster. 


1948. 366 pp. (8%”x 11”). $5.95. This is no doubt one of the most complete 
drawing and painting manuals ever to appear in a single integrated volume. Here 
138 outstanding artists show how they work—by means of some 700 examples and 
step-by-step lessons which follow the development of an idea into a finished pic- 
ture. Virtually every conceivable drawing problem is covered with pictures and 
supplementary iext. There are detailed sections on the first steps (Exercises in 
line; perspective, light and shade, reflections, shadows, proportion; design and com- 
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position) ; how to draw (the human figure, faces, hands, feet, animals, furniture, 
landscape, trees, etc.) ; media (working with pencil, pen and ink, water colors, 
oils, pastels, wash, scratchboard) ; and uses of art (how to draw book and maga- 
zine illustrations, advertising, fashion, murals, cartoons, caricatures, portraits, 
etc.)—in all there are 15 chapters. 

CAMUS, ALBERT. The Plague. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf. 1948. 278 pp. $3.00. 
The author tells his story through the eyes of a doctor who is involved in every 
attempt to stem the plague and to alleviate human suffering. With him are associ- 
ated others—a journalist, a criminal avoiding the police, a priest, a legal official, 
and ordinary citizens. Each has his own attitude toward the virtual imprisonment 
forced on all the people of Oran. Each makes his own adjustments as his char- 
acter and philosophy dictate. Many die. Those who survive have attained a full 
knowledge of good and evil. 


CARTER, P. A. The Story of Cloth. New York 16: Robert M. McBride and Co. 1948. 
159 pp. $2.50. Linen, cotton, wool, silk, rayon, and nylon—each is made, spun, or 
woven in a special way. In telling their stories, the author takes the reader on a 
magic journey starting at the beginning of cloth-making and ending with the fin- 
ished fabric. She describes sheep-shearing in the western United States, the growth 
of the woolen industry in England, the silkworms spinning their cocoons on 
Chinese hillsides, the complicated preparation of flax in Ireland, the role of cotton 
in our war between the states, the inside of a modern rayon factory, and the ex- 
citing chemical processes used in making new synthetic fabrics. Color printing, 
looms that weave cloth of every description, finishing processes, the manufacture 
of wearing apparel, and how women’s fashions develop and are sold also have 
important places in this engaging account. 

CHAMBERLAIN, SAMUEL. Behold Williamsburg. New York 18: Hastings House. 
1947. 180 pp. $5.00. Something unique and extraordinary has occurred in Tide- 
water Virginia during the past twenty years. The 18th century capital of Virginia 
Colony, a small but immensely significant city, has risen again on its original 
foundations. It has been freed of the architectural encroachments of later cen- 
turies and stands today a living manifestation of the early American way of 
life. Restored Williamsburg is an American phenomenon of immediate value and 
significance. By providing a pictorial tour of Virginia’s colonial capital, this vol- 
ume presents a different and more detailed approach to the pleasant business 
of exploring Williamsburg, either in absentia, anticipation, reality, or retrospect. 
If the reader so wishes, he can utilize this volume as an informal guide, a talka- 
tive but discreet companion at his elbow. The illustrations have been arranged to 
follow a definite path, and a diagram of this pictorial “conducted tour” will be 
found outlined on the front endpaper. The inquisitive camera takes the reader 
down unsuspected side streets and peers over a few back fences, in addition to 
viewing Williamsburg from conventional angles. This is the most extensive pic- 
torial coverage of Williamsburg yet to be published. The 308 photographs, dry- 
points, and sketches by the author, reproduced in sheet-fed gravure, were chosen 
from a collection which has been more than ten years in the making. 


CHAPIRO, JOSE, editor. Channing: Day by Day. Boston 8: Beacon Press. 1948. 470 
pp. $5.00. In this book, for the first time in a generation, the most treasured quo- 
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tations from the teachings of this “poet and saint” are presented to the public in 
a single volume. This is in response to a continual demand. The present publica- 
tion contains the quintessence of Channing’s own thoughts taken from essays, arti- 
cles, lectures, sermons, personal correspondence, and private papers. Because he 
speaks with the potency of a contemporary prophet, in words that sound as if 
they had been specifically aimed at our own time, the writimgs of Channing answer 
a profound need of our age which enables us to distinguish between profound 
basic principles and mere surface problems which may sound fearful but will 


quickly pass away. 

COREY, PAUL. Corn Gold Farm. New York 15: William Morrow and Co. 1948. 223 
pp. $2.50. The Blake family were no longer renters. Uncle Harry had left them 
his farm. Because the soil was worn out, it had been abandoned for several years 
and was in poor condition. But the Blakes were undaunted. Earl, who was taking 
vocational agriculture in high school, welcomed the chance to test the new farm- 
ing methods he had been taught. Other farmers viewed his project with distrust, 
varying from mild skepticism to violent opposition. Even Earl’s father had to be 
convinced. Then the whole family pulled together, working against storm and 
drought as well as their influential neighbor’s enmity. This story of their intelli- 
gent planning, hard work, and courage is also a picture of country good times 


and excitements. 

CRUMP, IRVING. Our Oil Hunters. New York 16: Dodd, Mead, and Co. 1948. 210 
pp. $2.50. Risking death before a firing squad of Mexican revolutionists, winning 
freedom after capture by head-hunting Indians through a few magician’s tricks, 
and escaping from a flaming lake are among the thrilling true experiences of our 
oil hunters. This book tells about these and many other exciting adventures of the 
geologists who explore for oil and the hardy men who are members of the seismo- 
graph or the test-drilling crews that venture into the desert, jungle, or Arctic deso- 
lation to investigate likely places for the unearthing of the fabulous “black gold.” 
Pointed up by many actual experiences of men in the field, this book tells the 
story of an oil well from the time the geologist begins his scientific search for the 
proper kind of sedimentary rock in which oil is found to the highly skilled drilling 
of the well itself. Tales of artificial earthquakes, gushers, oil-well fires, and num- 
erous other stirring incidents serve to highlight this vivid account of one of the 
most interesting and thoroughly American vocations for which a boy can train 


himself today. 

DALY, S. J. Pretty, Please. New York 16: Dodd, Mead, and Co. 1948. 139 pp. $2.00. 
This book gives helpful suggestions to the high-school girl who wants to be pretty. 
The author, a 20-year-old columnist, gives hints about those perplexing problems 
every girl has, such as how to care for the hair, the skin, and the hands; as well 
as that all-important problem, the wardrobe. 


DAUGHERTY, JAMES. The Wild, Wild West. Philadelphia 6: David McKay Co. 
1948. 36 pp. $2.50. This book of verse and pictures in color tells of the old-time 
West. It is the story of frontier cabins, Indian fights, early steamboating on the 
Mississippi, and the covered wagons of the pioneers. Then, too, there is the story 
of the buffalo, the cattle rustlers, the long-horned steers of Texas, the gold of 
California, the oil of Oklahoma, the state, the Pony Express, the railroad, and 
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many other exciting incidents of early days in the West written for the young 
reader of the elementary-school and junior high-school levels. 


DEFOE, DANIEL. Robinson Crusoe. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1948. 319 
pp. $2.50. Early in the 1700’s a British sailor, Alexander Selkirk, came home 
from sea with a wonderful tale of shipwreck on a desert island. It came to the ears 
of the writer, Daniel Defoe, and was a story which so stirred his imagination that 
he re-created it as a personal narrative. Robinson Crusoe, published in 1719, be- 
came one of the great books of all time and lives today as a matchless piece of 
prose as well as a fascinating tale of a man living alone on a desert island. Every 
reader identifies himself with the shipwrecked adventurer and glories in each 
victory he wins over need and danger and fear, somehow sharing through Robin- 
son Crusoe’s story his resourcefulness, philosophy, and faith. 


DENISON, CAROL. What Every Young Rabbit Should Know. New York 16: Dodd, 
Mead, and Co. 1948. 68 pp. $2.25. Mr. and Mrs. Rabbit takes their five young 
ones on a journey in the snow to teach them how to find and identify tracks of 
other living things in the woods. Illustrated. For young children. 


DOUGLAS, W. 0. Being an American. New York 19: The John Day Co. 1948, 222 
pp. $2.75. Since he took his seat on the Supreme Court in April, 1939, Justice 
Douglas has from time to time spoken on public questions in various parts of the 
country. Invariably these speeches have made a deep impression by their forth- 
right style and their clear and original thought. Now for the first time the most 
important of these addresses are brought together and integrated into a book. 

The range is wide, the topics varied, but the theme throughout is the same—a 
rugged democratic faith, built on the American idea, and joined to the hope of 
a world order. Much of what the author has to say is put through his pictures of 
great personalities—George Norris, Louis D. Brandeis, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Chief Justice Stone, Altgeld. He often speaks directly to the bar, and especially 
to the young lawyer—and on other occasions he speaks to the police, to new citi- 
zens, to youth in college. Jefferson’s inspiration, the Bill of Rights, the tradition 
of equality, are strong influences upon him. And he sees beyond to China, Pales- 
tine, Russia, Europe, and the problems of the United Nations and the future of 
world government. Rarely do a man’s utterances over a period of nine years show 
so consistent and strong a devotion to one major ideal, which here is that of true 
democracy, equality, freedom, and justice for all. 


EATON, JEANETTE. That Lively Man, Ben Franklin. New York 16: William Mor- 
row and Co. 1948. 253 pp. $2.50. To bring to life on paper the many-sided genius 
of Benjamin Franklin is a challenging task. The author has suw&ceeded in present- 
ing as a man, “humorous and quiet spoken,” this great American who, begin- 
ning as a printer, became also journalist, author, physicist, soldier, inventor, and 
stateman. His minor accomplishments were almost as amazing as the indispensable 
services he rendered his country. He was the first to mold type in America, to set 
up a copper-plate press, to start a lending library and a volunteer fire company 
in Philadelphia, and to make the post office pay. He invented not only lightning 
rods but also the first iron stove for use in his home and bi-focal reading glasses. 
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When he was a young man, the girls liked him for the mischief in his eyes 
and the boys, because he asked their opinions about everything. His deeds in 
London on behalf of the American colonies and in Paris for the young nation 
brought him fame. 


ZYRING, C. F. Essentials of Physics. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1948. 432 pp. 
$3.75. This short course in physics prepared for the nonscience college student 
could be used as a course for advanced high-school students. The text takes the 
human body and its physical environment as its central theme. Thus, balance 
and force of gracity, force and change of motion, energy and hand tools, heat 
in relation to body and household, the atmosphere of sounds, the world of light 
and color, electrical manifestations, and atomic energy are topics considered. 


FAULKNER, H. U.; KEPNER, TYLER; and PITKIN, V. E. U.S.A.—An American 
History for the Upper Grades. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1948. 640 pp. This 
text for junior high-school students, composed of ten units, begins with a brief 
overview of American backgrounds and then traces the development of our nation 
to the present day. Through the ten units, the text develops an understanding of 
our country’s growth in all of its important aspects and also helps the pupils 
better to understand the place of our country among our world neighbors. In the 
appendices of the book are found the Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and its amendments, a comprehensive source of refer- 
ences, an index, and several tables. A workbook, America and Its History and 
People, containing 214 pages, prepared by Nelle E. Bowman and Esther Larson, 
is also available for pupil use. 


FERGUSON, C. W. A Little Democracy Is a Dangerous Thing. New York 17: Associ- 
ation Press. 1948. 126 pp. $1.50. This book points out that, as society and govern- 
ment are now organized, there is little or nothing the average individual can do 
to change the status quo. We have not yet devised a method by which the majority 
of the people can have any creative part in making the decisions that affect their 
lives. The result is a widespread and wholly justified feeling of futility and frus- 
tration on the part of ordinary citizens, a wanton neglect of human resources 
on the part of those in authority, and a keen sense of embarrassment on the part 
of both in pretending that we have achieved democracy. We have only a semblance 
of it now, the author contends, for democracy is not to be identified with a fixed 
set of political institutions or with the possession of legally guaranteed rights. It 
is above all a method, and in important matters we have not yet begun to find 
our way to it. 

This book strikes a new and startling note in considering the question that 
men and women everywhere face today: How can I help to win for myself and 
all people the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? Here is the case 
for total democracy on a world scale. 


FLOHERTY, J. J. Behind the Silver Shield. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1948. 
207 pp. $2.75. In presenting the interesting aspects of a police career, the author 
describes the high standards observed in the selection of applicants, the splendid 
training of the young men accepted, and the background of many of them. He 
relates the scientific developments in the treatment of crime among old and young, 
and the economic advantages the policeman enjoys. 
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FURNAS, J. C. Anatomy of Paradise. New York 19: William Sloane Associates. 1947, 
542 pp. $5.00. This book is for anyone who has ever had his imagination or his 
curiosity stirred by the vast area of water, islands, and legend. The author, one 
of America’s well-known writers, has spent years in preparing this book, traveling 
over countless thousands of miles of ocean. The result comes as close as one book 
can to telling the entire story of the white man in the South Seas. Here are the 
South Seas, the influence of fact on legend and of legend on fact—fascination, 
excitement, and information for the person who has grown up on the complicated 
occidental legend of the South Seas. Here are white beaches, palm trees, lagoons, 
and cannibals; but here too are the sailors, artists, missionaries, pirates, slavers, 
traders, planters, and, more recently, native worshippers, GI’s, and politicians 
which are the other side of the picture. Through this maze the author leads the 
reader to the facts. The author uses the story of the Hawaiian Islands as the 
matrix for his discussion of the other island groups. He tells the tale in all its 
color, violence, and occasional comedy, from the fateful arrival of Captain Cook 
to an analysis of the reasons behind the present Hawaiian demand for statehood. 


GERALTON, JAMES. The Story of Sound. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace, and Co. 
1948. 74 pp. $2.00. What causes the buzzing sound made by a mosquito? Why are 
some musical notes high and some low? What makes the wind howl and the sea 
roar? Why does a teakettle sing just before boiling? Why does a Fourth-of-July 
firecracker make such a splendid explosion? How can a ship be guided by the 
ringing of bells submerged in the sea? Do al! sounds travel with equal swift- 
ness? What happens when a sound wave hits an obstacle like a high wall or build- 


ing? How do bats guide their blind but certain flights by using ultrasonic cries? 
All these questions and many more are answered in simple, nontechnical language 
by an instructor of physics at Harvard University in this description of sound 
and the astonishing ways in which it travels. 


GODDEN, RUMER. A Candle for St. Jude. New York 17: The Viking Press. 1948. 
252 pp. $2.75. The ballet school of Madame Holbein in London is a wonderful 
little world of clashing temperaments, with its devotees and its novices, its ambi- 
tions and absurdities, its cosmopolitan spirit in the midst of prosaic Britain. No 
character in years has been more appealing than Madame, the heroic old prima 
ballerina, who is now a stern taskmistress to young aspirants. There is a love story 
here, and a success story; there are old young men and women and ever-youthful 
veterans; there is glamour tempered by ridicule, and tragedy saved by high spirits. 


GOUDGE, ELIZABETH. Pilgrim’s Inn. New York 19: Coward-McCann. 1948. 346 pp. 
$3.00. The action centers around the affairs of the Eliots—Lady Lucilla Eliot, the 
matriarch, at eighty-six still enchanting, still courageous, stil] directing the lives 
of her children and grandchildren; General George Eliot, the eldest son, military 
and literal-minded; his beautiful wife Nadine; their five children among whom are 
the sensitive, artistic fifteen-year-old Ben and the mischievous twins, Jerry and 
Jose; David Eliot, Lucilla’s favorite grandson, a handsome and popular actor; the 
lovely, fresh, and charming young Sally Adair, daughter of the famous portrait 
painter, John Adair; Uncle Hilary, a modern St. Francis; and the mysterious 
Annie Laurie and Jim Maloney, itinerant entertainers whose lives become bound 
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poe up with the Eliots’. There are also Pooh-Bah and the Bastard, two dogs of distinct 
— individuality. 
weling as ee 
» hooks HAIG-BROWN, R. L. Saltwater Summer. New York: William Morrow and Co. 1948. 
as iil 256 pp. $2.50. Before he was quite seventeen, Don Morgan, who lived on the 
tien coast of British Columbia, had, with his own earnings, bought the 32-foot Mallard 
ated for the summer salmon fishing. But he had borrowed money on the boat to pay a 
ine friend’s hospital expenses and the loan was due September 30. With his pal, Tubby 
aia Miller, for partner, Don took the Mallard out in June. Don was handy with boats, 
tiene but he had a good deal to learn about deep-sea fishing. He also had to learn how 
Is the to handle himself among the grown men of the fishing fleet. It wasn’t all easy 
—s going and, when the fishing grew poor, Don wasted time with companions who 
ill its egged him on to quarrel with Tubby and to break the game laws. But his real 
Cook friends and his own fundamental soundness helped him to meet his troubles. 
hood. How he paid his debt and had a hand in the saving of two lives is the climax of 
Don’s saltwater summer. 
he HARRISON, G. B., editor. Shakespeare: 23 Plays and the Sonnets. New York: Har- 
ape court, Brace. and Co. 1948. 1094 pp. $7.50. This volume contains 23 plays and 
July the sonnets of Shakespeare. Notes are placed at the bottom of each column of 
» the the text and throughout the text; a word, phrase, or passage which is annotated is 
wiles marked with a reference symbol as an aid to the reader. A general introduction 
uild- gives the students a knowledge of the background to Shakespeare. Chapters are 
ries? also devoted to the Elizabethan drama and the stage. The text is cross-referenced 
nage and the lines of the plays are numbred as in the Globe edition. While prepared 
ai for college student use, high-school libraries will find it useful on their reference 
shelf. 
948. HAWKINS, PHILIP. Southpaw from San Francisco. New York 16: William Morrow 
rful and Co. 1948. 247 pp: $2.50. Larry Allen, a left-handed rookie from the Pacific 
Coast League, enters the big League with the New York Giants in the Polo 


mbi- 


Grounds one July night. Here we see Larry not only as a ball player but also 
as a high-school student in Oakland, as a rookie with the San Francisco Seals, 
and at the Giants’ training camp, and as a patient in a hospital battling for the 
sight of an eye. 


HERSEY, JOHN. Hiroshima. New York 3: Oxford Book Co. 1948. 158 pp. Paper, 60c; 
Cloth, 80c. Accompanying the entire original text of Hersey’s best-selling modern 
classic is special study material in the form of questions, activities, projects, and 
lists of corollary readings in newspapers, magazines, and books for classroom use. 
This special educational edition is published by Oxford Co., for sale only through 
schools here and in Canada, by arrangement with the original book publishers, 
Alfred A. Knopf, and with the author. The publishers invite interested teachers to 
request approval copies for examination. Requests should be addressed to: Ox- 
ford Book Co., Dept. H, 222 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. To encourage stu- 
dent ownership of this modern classic, with its special study materials, the edition 
has been issued in a inexpensive paper binding, as well as in the standard cloth 
binding. 
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JOHN, R. B. What Is Happening in Religious Education? Boston 8: Beacon Press. 
1948. 88 pp. $1.50. Instead of beginning with a certain body of knowledge and 
working out ways and means of forcing this into the child, the author begins with 
the child. What sort of a being is this child?, he asks. How does he learn? What 
are our objectives in teaching him? What do we expect the child to do with the 
knowledge? Is religious instruction confined to the church school? 


LEE, M. A. Basketry and Related Arts. New York 3: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1948. 189 
pp. $2.20. After a short introductory chapter on the history of weaving, where the 
debt of this craft to. the American Indian is acknowledged, this book deals with 
the various types of weaving in common use today. The first half of the book has 
to do with basket making and includes detailed descriptions of the various mate- 
rials and tools, general hints and information, and complete instructions for the 
different types of weaves. There are step-by-step instructions for many projects. 
In the second part of the book, cane, Hong Kong grass, raffia, and novelty braids 
are considered, along with various appropriate projects for each. Throughout the 
entire book, instructions are simple and are supplemented by many diagrams and 
illustrations showing how the work looks in process as well as the appearance of 
the finished article. 

LEEMING, JOSEPH. Money-Making Hobbies. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
1948. 194 pp. $2.69. For the person whose idea of fun is sewing, gardening, weav- 
ing, photography, whittling, modeling in clay, cooking, painting, collecting stamps, 
or raising mink, the author provides angles which will add profits to pleasure. He 
gives tips on marketing, on probable prices, on sources of raw material, and de- 
scribes the introductory steps to profitable hobbies in miscellaneous categories 
such as designing wire and plastic jewelry, recording, and nonfiction writing. 


LINDBERGH, C. A. Of Flight and Life. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1948. 
64 pp. $1.50. The personality and insight of a unique individual — one whose 
experience of flight and of life has been unique—give a strange force and signifi- 
cance to this little book in which an airman, who is also a student of science, at- 
tempts to clarify the crisis the world faces, to communicate with men and women 
of similar concern, to search for a solution. The flight of his thought, in these 
pages, is like that flight of his, so many years ago, across the lonely wastes of the 
Atlantic. It is as solitary and as daring. ° 


LONG, DANIEL. Early Tales of the Atomic Age. Garden City, N .Y.: Doubleday and 
Co. 1948. 233 pp. $2.75. Carl Van Doren, who writes the introduction of this book, 
calls the author “the Bulfinch of this sudden new mythology.” The author in telling 
these stories goes back of them to such facts as he is permitted to print. Many of 
the questions raised by the public—the nonscientists—are answered in the stories 
that the author relates in this book in order to make the pubkt take a sympathetic, 
co-operative interest in the development of a discovery that marks the beginning 
of a fateful age. 

LOW, E. H. High Harvest. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co. 1948. 288 pp. $2.50. 
This is a story of a 15-year-old girl who lived on a mountain farm in Vermont. 
When the threat of losing it to the government for a reforestation project roused 
the whole community, it was this girl’s conviction of their right te keep the land 
that led her family to a constructive and happy conclusion. 
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1 Press. OWE, CORRINE. The Gentle Warrior. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace, and Co. 1948. 
lige and 253 pp. $2.75. Everyone in the last century knew the name of Dorothea Lynde Dix 
ns with and called her “saint,” but today not one of fifty Americans can tell what that 
? What name stands for. Yet this beautiful New England woman was one of the greatest 
ith the philanthropists the world has ever known. Her crusade for the afflicted turned 
her career into one long drama, absorbing as that of any soldier of fortune. Her 
48. 189 life was devoted to helping the underprivileged, but it was her investigation of 
ere the the inhuman treatment then accorded the insane that gave her a place in history. 
ls with She had found them beaten and chained and frozen, in jails and poorhouses, in 
ok has garrets and kennels; but before she died there were thirty-two hospitals for the 
5 mate mentally ill which she had either established or helped to establish. Through the 
for the descriptions of famous personages and memorable events which fill these pages, 
rojects. this book becomes more than a biography—it is a picture of America from 1814 
braids to 1864. 
ut the LYONS, DOROTHY. Red Embers. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co. 1948. 262 pp. 
ns and $2.50. This is the story of a girl who trains polo ponies and plays an excellent 
ince of game as well. Red Embers is her favorite pony on the ranch. From informal polo 
games at the ranch, she advances through stiff competition to gain a coveted posi- 
tt Co. tion on the all-American women’s team. Good sportsmanship, keen rivalry, and 
weav- the breathless excitement of hard-played chukkers, and a real knowledge of 
_— horses make this an interesting horse story for girls. 
re. He 
nd de- MacINTOSH, ARCHIBALD. Behind the Academic Curtain. New York 16: Harper 
gories and Brothers. 1948. 175 pp. $2.50. What should the young student expect to get 
z. from a college education? How should he and his parents go about choosing a 
college? How can the student make sure of completing the full college course and 
1948. getting the maximum profit from it? To answer such vital questions, this book 
whose has been prepared for young college aspirants and their parents, as well as for 
a school and college counselors. 


McCRACKEN, HAROLD. Toughy. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1948. 214 pp. 

$2.50. This is a story of an English bulldog on a trip to the Arctic. It deals with 
of the capturing live specimens, stalking walrus and grizzly bears, perilous trips through 
the ice packs, and discovering mummies of the Stone Age man in the Aleutians. 


omen 
these 


y and MEADER, S. W. River of the Wolves. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace, and Co. 1948. 
book, 259 pp. $2.50. The summer that young Dave Foster went to work on his uncle’s 
‘ling farm in the Maine wilderness, the French were stirring up the Indians to attack 
ny of colonial settlers. But Uncle Jonathan laughed at the possibility of an Indian 
wires attack on their settlement. His assurance was proved tragically wrong within a 
ore few days when an Indian war party swept down from Canada, surprised the set- 
Ing tlers, and made off with Dave and three other captives. 

The long and dangerous trek back to Canada, by forced march and war canoe, 
2.50. toughened Dave and gave him a new sense of responsibility. He filled a winter 
nont. of enforced idleness in the Indians’ village by acquiring the Indian skill in 
used hunting, trapping, and fishing. But with the coming of spring, Dave seized his 


land chance to escape, and with a fellow captive, Nancy, finally managed to reach 
civilization and his home once more. 


« 
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MERSAND, JOSEPH. The Play’s the Thing. Brooklyn: The Modern Chapbooks, 2° | 
Montauk Ave. 1941. 101 pp. $2.50. Here is a book on the appreciation and th» 
enjoyment of our contemporary drama that will interest the student in high schowl 
just beginning his play-going career, the college student who wishes a more criti- 
cal evaluation of our playwrights than can be given in our daily criticisms, the 
club woman who wishes to prepare programs for discussion and analysis of our 
contemporary drama, the layman who wants to know what there is to the art of 
play-going, and the devotee of the theatre who welcomes a critical point of vie 


about our plays and playwrights. 















MILES, DUDLEY, and POOLEY, R. C. Literature and Life in America. (1°48. 726 p). 
$2.80) and Literature and Life in England (1948. 822 pp. $3.00). Chicago 1), 
Scott, Foresman, and Co. These books are revisions of the American and Englisi 
literature anthologies which are part of the publisher’s Literature and Life Pro- 
gram for high school. Revised contemporary sections in each present the many 
aspects of the current literary scene—the novel, the short story, drama in the thea- 
ter and on the air, poetry, biography, and the personal essay. Twentieth-century 
writings occupy one fourth or more of each book, and reading lists and back- 
ground materials in each volume reflect the important developments of recent 
years. 

In Literature and Life in America, for example, Chapter XI (Biography, His 

tory, Essay) includes these authors: William Shirer, Ernie Pyle, Donald Culross 

Peattie, Stoyan Christowe, E. B. White, Agnes Repplier, Robert Benchley, and 

William Beebe. Chapter XII (Short Story) includes James Thurber, Jessamyn 

West, Jesse Stuart, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, Ernest Hemingway, Sinclair Lewis, 

and Eudora Welty. Among the twentieth-century writers in Literature and Life in 

England are H. M. Tomlinson, Winston Churchill, Elizabeth Bowen, A. J. Cronin, 

Seumas O’Sullivan, W. H. Auden, Gervase Stewart, Stephen Spender, and Sieg- 

fried Sassoon. 

Teachers will be particularly interested in the organization of the modern- 
poetry chapters in each book. In Literature and Life in America, twentieth-century 
poetry is grouped under these helpful subheads: Social Comment, Sentiment and 
Humor, Four Leading Poets (Robinson, Frost, Sandburg, Millay), the American 
Scene (East, South, West, in the City), and America and the World. In Literature 
and Life in England, subsections are The Celtic Revival, Some Surviving Victor- 
ians, Four Major Poets (Noyes, Masefield, Eliot, Auden), Poets in Wartime, and 
Poets in Peacetime. 

Correlated Student’s Guides (workbooks providing objective-type lesson and 
test material) are available for both books. “Student’s Guide” for Literature and 
Life in America, 68 cents, and “Student’s Guide” for Litesature and Life in Eng- 


land, 72 cents. 


MILLER, J. G. Metal Arts Crafts. New York 3: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1948. 165 py. 
$2.20. The book is divided into two parts. Part I covers the materials, tools, and 
operations used in working with metals. Each individual material used in the 
craft shop is described in detail, and all pertinent information necessary to i's 
selection and purchase is included. There is an explanation of each tool common!y 

used in metal craft work plus illustrations of the tools themselves. The section oa 
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oks, 28 | operations and processes is so organized that the necessary directions for any 
and the phase of metalwork can be readily and quickly found. Emphasis is upon hand 
th schovl tools and processes although toward the end of the part, spinning and casting are 
pre criti- covered. 


Part II is made up of projects. These are representative of each operation 


sms, the 
described in Part I and are graded from easy to hard. Each project has directions 


s of our 


1e art of on one page and an illustration and/or diagram on the facing page. There are 
twenty-two projects ranging from coasters and ash trays to plant boxes, bowls, 
lamps, book ends, candle sticks, etc. Anybody who can read can follow the easy, 
detailed directions and turn out things that are really worth giving house room. 


of vie 


. 726 py. 
cago li, \IOORE, B. M., and LEAHY, D. M. You and Your Family. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Englisi Co. 1948. 448 pp. $2.60. This is a new textbook for both boys and girls on per- 
ife Pro sonality development and family relationships designed specifically for use in 
ne many high-school home economics courses. It points the direction toward happier per- 
the thea- sonal living and gives basic understandings which enable students to live well in 
-century the family and to create happy families of their own. 
id back- Concepts basic to good mental hygiene for personal and family living are de- 
f recent veloped, and a positive approach is used throughout. Personality development, the 
! significance of family life and problems resulting from family living, boy-girl rela- 
hy, His tionships and the training and maturity needed for establishing a new family, the 
Culross relationship of the family to the community, and problems facing the family today 
ley, and are discussed from the mental hygiene viewpoint. Boys and girls will find these 
own discussions of great interest because situations and problems are drawn directly 
r Lewis, from their own daily experiences. 
Life - The suggested activities following each chapter section describe learning sit- 
Cronin, uations. Bibliographies provide reading references. A simple, attractive format 
ad Sieg- and a profusion of full-page halftone—many of them depicting actual high-school 
boys and girls in believable situations—make the book appealing in appearance 
modern- as well as in content. 
‘century A Teacher’s Manual, accompanying the text, discusses the importance of edu- 
ent and cation in personality development and family living, teaching this subject matter 
merican in courses or units, and integrating it in all areas of home economics. The meth- 
ter atur € ods of presentation discussed include the use of student-teacher-parent planning, 
Victor- discussion, panels, talks, committees, texts and references, novels, films, observa- 
me, and tion of young children, group and individual counseling. Helpful suggestions on 
handling matters pertaining to sex education are also included. 
= “ \IOORE, H. H., et al. Survival or Suicide. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1948, 
in Eng: 202 pp. $2.00. With the aid of some ten or more outstanding authors, Mr. Moore 
brings into sharp focus the problems of our present international crisis. He sug- 
gests what must be done if World War III and the decay of civilization are to be 
165 py. prevented. The book thus presents answers to such questions as—How can we rec- 
Is, and oncile the need for rehabilitating the impoverished nations with growing demands 
in the for national defense expenditures? How can we disprove Russian belief that 
r to iis capitalism is inherently fascist and a potential threat to peace? Can our knowl- 
nmon'y edge of the social sciences and our understanding of human nature catch up with 


tion on technological advances, or will the machine destroy us? The writers supply no 
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panacea for peace. But they do show us channels into which we can direct our ef- 
forts, pointing to the numerous outstanding proposals now before the world for 
strong world organization. 







MUELLER, G. W., and ROBERTSON, E. C. Fundamentals of Health and Safety. 
New York 3: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1948. 343 pp. $2.40. This is a new book dedi- 
cated to the idea of making personal health important to boys and girls of high- 
school age. It shows students how to live a healthy kind of a life for their own 
immediate benefit as well as for their lasting happiness. It is unfortunate 
that, about the time the high-school student starts thinking for himself, he dis- 
misses everything that is “good for him” as adult propaganda designed to inhibit 
his fun. Health often goes by the board largely because it is so frequently pre- 
sented from the adult’s standpoint rather than from the student’s. Fundamentals 
of Health and Safety does not major on technical information for which the 
student sees little use, but continually drives home why it pays dividends to be 
healthy and how each person can keep and increase the good health he normally 









































has. 

The authors have taken into consideration the fact that most students will read 
this book by themselves, Any cluttering phrase that might prove a hindrance to 
clear understanding has been sheared away. Terms are explained as they are first 
used. The book represents no reading difficulty of any kind. End-of-chapter mate- 
rial includes “Some Questions to Answer,” “Which Is Correct?” and “Interesting 


Things to Do.” 


NORTON, ANDRE. Scarface. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace, and Co. 1948. 271 pp. 
$2.75. Scarface is the cabin boy to the notorious Captain Cheap, who was one of 
the “Lords” of the pirate stronghold, Tortuga. He had no memory of any other 
kind of life and knew no name but Scarface. Occasionally Cheap hinted at a 
mystery in Scarface’s background and seemed to find an evil satisfaction in his 
absolute power over the lad. Captain Cheap’s decision to make a daring attack on 
Bridgetown, which was governed by the fearless Sir Robert Scarlett, offered 
Scarface a desperate chance of winning clear from the Black Flag and all its 
scurvy crew. He took the long chance and came perilously near to losing his life. 
but in the end he discovered his real identity. 


PATON, ALAN. Cry, the Beloved Country. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1948. 
288 pp. $3.00. The human hero of this story is an old and humble Zulu parson, 
from the hills above Ixopo, who sets out for Johannesburg, South Africa, “the 
city of evil,” in search of his only son. He goes with apprehension, fearing th¢ 
worst, for he has had no word from the son since he left maay months before; and 
he knows that the road to Johannesburg has led to corruption, crime, and des- 
truction for many a native youth. The parson’s search is long and sorrowful. 
Painfully, with the aid of a few faithful friends, he follows the tracks of his 
erring son, picking up here a hint of petty crime, there a story of bad associates 
and licentiousness, then visiting the reformatory from which the son has just 
been released, unhappily, too soon. Finally his search ends when he finds the boy 
in prison for the murder of a white man who had devoted his life to justice for 
the black race and who was the son of the Englishman whose great plantation i: 
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in the old pastor’s home valley. This is in some ways a sad book: it is an indict- 
ment of a social system which drives the native races into resentment and crimes. 


>FEIFFER, GEORGE and LOUISE. Language Through Pictures. New York 20: Gar- 
den City Publishing Co. 1948. 288 pp. $2.50. This book is an illustrated, living 
vocabulary of French, Spanish, and English words, grouped in logical sections 
according to the way they are most used—People; Their Homes; Their Food; 
What They Do; Things They Make; Cities; Communities and Governments; Na- 
ture; and Abstract, which covers verbs, adjectives, and common expressions. In 
addition, there is an alphabetical index listing the nearly three thousand words 
that appear with accompanying line drawings. In the front of the book is a guide 
to its use, which explains the basic government used throughout and gives the 
pronunciation “soundwriting” keys. To help the reader pronounce correctly, the 
authors have spelled out all words in English beneath their French and Spanish 
translations. The purpose of the book is to enable the reader to build a French or 
Spanish vocabulary easily, quickly, and surely by association of words and pic- 
tures, and is intended for the traveler who has some or no knowledge of the lan- 
guage, the student, or the more accomplished linguist who wants to increase his 





vocabulary. 


PINKERTON, KATHRENE. A Good Partner. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace, and Co. 
1948. 269 pp. $2.50. Fifteen-year-old Neal Bartlett had not intended to stay with his 
father’s old partner, Tom Clark, now his legal guardian. Tom made a living by 
trapping and raising mink in northern Wisconsin, and Neal planned to push fur- 
ther West where new land for farming would be opened up by the construction 
of a vast dam. But when Tom divulged to Neal his secret—a new strain of mink 
with platinum fur which he had been working to perfect for several years—the 
beauty of the mink caught Neal’s imagination. He stayed, and boy and man be- 
came partners—Tom, slow and cautious in his ways; Neal, eager to learn and 
apply the latest scientific methods of breeding. Their faith and hard work are 
finally justified at a dramatic New York fur auction. 


PRITCHETT, C. H. The Roosevelt Court. New York 11: The Macmillan Co. 1948. 
330 pp. $5.00. This book shows the disagreement of the Court on important issues. 
It tells what attitudes and beliefs among the justices caused that disagreement. 
It traces the personal and (in a broad sense) political influences which may have 
determined the policies and doctrines of the Court. Separate chapters are de- 
voted to five issues on which most of the disputes since 1941 have occurred. 
These issues are labor, Federal regulation of business, state regulation and taxa- 
tion, civil liberties, and procedural protection in criminal prosecution. Principal 
decisions are summarized and analyzed to show the attitude of individual jus- 
tices, and the principal doctrines the Court has developed. The concluding chap- 
ter appraises the factors in the liberal tradition and philosophy which may be 
responsible for the amount of disagreement in a “liberal” Supreme Court. Several 
novel types of tables and charts make pictorially clear the stand the justices 
took in disputed cases. The formation and disintegration of judicial blocs can be 
traced, as well as the change in viewpoint of certain justices over a period of 
time. 
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ROTHERY, AGNES. Iceland Roundabout. New York 16: Dodd, Mead, and Co. 
1948. 199 pp. $2.75. Iceland, which was rarely visited before the Second World 
War, is now only fourteen hours by air from New York. Many thousands of 
American soldiers were stationed there or passed through there on their way tc 
Europe. In peacetime, it is a popular stopping-off place for trans-Atlantic flights. 
The author lived in Iceland for some months recently and found it fascinating. 
She imparts her enthusiasm to every reader of her lively and authentic book. 
Iceland is not buried deep in snowdrifts and ice-locked, most of the year, as 
many believe. Encircled by the warm Gulf Stream, its climate is always tem- 
perate. The boiling springs, some of them furnishing heat direct to dwellings 
and greenhouses; the erupting volcanoes; the tremendous waterfalls, glaciers 
caves, deserts, valleys, and fjords; the enchanting ponies and other animals, fish. 
and birds; and, above all, the handsome, wholesome babies and boys and girls 
are some of the delightful features. 

Here are stories from the sagas and a chapter of Icelandic legends and fairy 
tales, translated into English for the first time. Iceland has the oldest Parliament 
in the world and is an independent and highly progressive democracy. Its charms 
are as yet undiscovered by tourists, although its strategic importance is recognized 
by our government. This is the first book written about it for younger readers. 


SACHS, CURT. Our Musical Heritage. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1948. 416 pp. 
$5.00. Music, from its remotest origin among primitive tribes to the complex 
polyphony of the moderns, is presented here for the layman by a renowned musi- 
cologist. The author has surveyed from a world viewpoint the whole impressive 
range of musical history. He has told the story principally in terms of the growth 
of musical form and the development of musical instruments. His unusually com- 
pact history embraces the music of the Orient, of Greece and Rome, and the 
many crucial but commonly neglected centuries that antedate Bach. Of course, 
the more recent periods of classicism, romanticism, impressionism. and modernism 
are covered also; but the author has omitted lengthy biographies of the well- 
known composers to concentrate on the evolution of the opera and symphony, the 
organ, and the violin. 


SCHOLZ, JACKSON. Fielder From Nowhere. New York 16: William Morrow and 
Co. 1948. 222 pp. $2.50. Ken had an unusual ambition. He wanted to organize 
baseball teams for city boys in the slums who, unaided, were hoodlums in the 
making. Everything went well for Ken, with the Terriers and with his plan 
for the boys, until an unwelcome reminder of his hidden past unnerved him and 
he found himself benched for poor playing just when the team needed him most. 
Drama on the diamond and victory in Ken’s own spirit make the stirring finish 

. of a baseball story rich in action, laughs, and warm humanity. 


SCOTT, H. F.; HORN, ANNABEL; and GUMMERE, J. F. Using Latin. Chicago 11: 
Scott, Foresman and Co. 1948. 448 pp. $2.40. Recognizing the fact that a great 
many students who register for “Latin I” will not go on with Latin, the authors 
have made every effort to prepare a first-year course that has immediate value 
for the learner, as well as providing a secure foundation for more advanced 
language work. For example, a program of word study builds directly on the 
word-perception program of the elementary grades. Boys and girls are shown 
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how to use their Latin, right along, to enlarge and clarify their English vocab- 
ulary. 
The authors have endeavored to make grammar make sense for beginners. For 
example, all the way through this book the student checks his choice of a form, 
the meaning of a word, or his translation of a phrase by the questions, “Does it 
make sense? . . . Is this the best meaning here? . . . Is this idiomatic English?” 
Finally, the reading content of the book gives boys and girls a real return for 
their year’s work. They will have gotten at least a nodding acquaintance with a 
host of Greek and Roman heroes of story and history, with plots and themes that 
are classic because, in our modern parlance, they are “basic.” The book may be 
used for a terminal course or for the basis of a first-year course. 


SCOTT, SALLY. Sue Ann’s Busy Day. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace, and Co. 1948. 
56 pp. $1.75. This a story of how a little girl in her loneliness suddenly found 
plenty to do in the way of helping mother and others and thus had a real inter- 
esting and “busy day.” 

SINCLAIR, UPTON. One Clear Call. New York 17: The Viking Press. 1948. 639 pp. 
$3.50. Lanny Budd has spent most of his life in the midst of wars and the in- 
trigues that make wars. For six years he has been a secret agent for President 
Roosevelt, a fact that his “friends’—from Hitler and Gering and Himmler to 
French collaborationists and Spanish Fascists—would have found incredible. Now 
the President sends him to Italy in the summer of 1943, just before we invade 
Sicily, and here begin the most breathtaking of his adventures. 

In the palaces of Rome, in Berchtesgaden, and Karinhall; in Marrakech, 
Stockholm, Jerusalem, London, Madrid, and Lisbon, he is his “Boss’s” eyes and 
ears as the whole world quivers under the heel of Mars. He is assigned to delude 
the Germans into believing that the Continent will be invaded through the Low- 
lands, he ferrets out the plot against Hitler’s life, secrets about atomic energy 
and rockets. He narrowly escapes Nazi vengeance when his true role is at last 
discovered, and the story of his escape is the most exciting episode in Lanny’s 
whole fabulous career. After D-day he is commissioned in the Army and works in 
the field with the Third and Sixth Armies, making the acquaintance of General 
Patton, among other “real life” people. 

As readers of Upton Sinclair’s great epic of our times know, Lanny and some 
of the other characters are fictional, but the history is authentic—and as incredible 
as fiction—and most of the people in his pages are the living heroes and villains 
of our day. This book is the ninth volume in the series, but each book may be 
read and enjoyed by itself. 

SINGMASTER, ELSIE. The Isle of Que. New York 3: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
1948. 160 pp. $2.25. The author’s native Pennsylvania and its beautiful Susque- 
hanna River are the scene of this book. The story concerns a large family who 
have learned from their mother to cook, camp, keep house, and cultivate the rich 
silt of the peninsula. They have much fun, too; they row and sail on the river, 
fish, drive the old car, and go on picnics. The story centers in Tim Yoder and his 
sister Rosy with the give-and-take of happy family life. One of Tim’s early mem- 
ories was of being carried from the house in a flood, and this with the legends 
he has heard of the river terrify him. Tim is hunting to add to Sam’s collection of 
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Indian relics when he falls into an abandoned well whence his mother and Rosy 
rescue him. He finds an Indian burying ground on Sam’s own land, goes skating. 
and becomes a radio ham. Tim does the many things fifteen-year-old boys enjoy. 
Then what he has feared all along happens. How Tim helps to deal with the de 
vastating flood and learns to overcome his own fears is not only a good story, but 
also a vivid presentation of true courage. 


STUBER, S. I. How We Got Our Denominations. New York 17: Association Press. 
1948. 224 pp. $2.50. This book is a primer on church history, providing a compre- 
hensive record of the Christian Church from its beginning down to the present. 
Starting with Jesus’ ministry and the formation by his followers of a new reli 
gious group, the author describes the period of persecution of the Christians, the 
development of churches and creeds, the Middle Ages and the Crusades, the Ref 
ormation, and defines the many branches of the church today. A major part o! 
the book deals with the church in America. Separate chapters give the historica! 
origin and major teaching of the various denominations. 


TILLICH, PAUL. The Protestant Era. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1948. 
355 pp. $4.00. In this book the author, one of the most important contemporary 
religious and social thinkers, poses questions which concern every modern man 
The author asks whether the religion and culture of the Protestant era are ex- 
hausted, whether they are not largely irrelevant in modern society. The book is 
divided into five major sections: “Religion and History,” “Religion and Culture,” 
“Religion and Ethics,” “Protestantism,” and “The Present Crisis,” with an addi- 
tional essay by the translator James L. Adams on “Tillich’s Concept of the Pro- 
testant Era.” These five major sections are presented in eighteen chapters. 
Indexed. 

United States Government Manual—1948. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents. 1948. 722 pp. $1.00. This Manual, a reference book of the Federal 
Government, contains official statements by every agency of the United States 
government, including the executive, legislative, and judicial branches. The or- 
ganization of each agency is described, its legal authority is outlined, its functions 
are explained, and its key officials are listed, together with the address. 


VAN EVERY, DALE. The Shining Mountains. New York: Julian Messner. 1948. 407 
pp. $3.00. The story is about the days of Lewis and Clark and the great unknown 
spaces beyond the far bank of the Mississippi which were beckoning to man’s 
restlessness. The story centers about three persons—Matt Morgan, Baptiste, and 
Nora. Matt was a trader and consul to the Indians who yearned to go to the vast, 
silent stretches far beyond the Mississippi where no white man had ever been and 
to go to see the shining mountains which, likewise, none hgd ever seen. With it 
all came the romance with Nora. Then there is Baptiste, who was more of an 
Indian than a Frenchman, whose associations with Matt lead to complication for 
his friend Matt but which eventually did work out satisfactorily for Matt. 


VAN RENSSELAER, ALEXANDER. The Complete Party Book. New York 10: 
Sheridan House. 1948. 317 pp. $3.50. This guide to successful entertaining cover: 
every factor involved in planning and directing parties of all kinds, all the way 
from the social customs governing invitations, welcomes, introductions, etc. The 
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book gives specific directions for carrying on single-handed; how to keep the early 
arrivals happy; what to do for party-shy and other problem guests; and how to 
rid oneself delicately of those stay-forevers without resorting to force. 

There are forty complete plans for different and amusing parties, including 
suggestions for decoration and table arrangements, invitations, and place-cards, 
besides hints for the conventional birthday, holiday, cocktail, anniversary, and 
outdoor parties. There is a section on menus with special dishes keyed to each 
kind of party; instructions for making sandwiches, hors d’oeuvres, canapes, out- 
door food and every sort of drink, alcoholic and otherwise. There are two- hundred 
party activities, like games, dramatic games, and stunts, which will give extroverts 
a chance to show off and draw the most retiring bivalve out of his shell. Indexed. 


VAN ZANDT, J. P., et al. World Aviation Annual. Washington, D. C.: Aviation Re- 
search Institute. 1948. 544 pp. $17.50. A reference source to which policymakers 
and economists can turn for reliable and significant data on a comparable basis 
about aviation in the world. For each country, data in general are presented ac- 
cording to a uniform sequence—service aviation and history in a given area are 
followed by bilateral agreements, manufacturing, and export-import data; then 
come air carriers, airports, ground facilities, and other civil aviation activities, 
and, finally, an air traveler’s guide. Each page carries its own index by country 
and subject. Countries are grouped into eight great world trade regions. These 
eight sections, together with an Introductory Prospective, an Economic Notebook, 
and an Appendix, form the eleven main divisions of the book. 


WALDEN, A. E. Sunnycove. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 1948. 256 pp. 
$2.50. Vicky Lind wanted to be an actress. At eighteen she knew only the West 
Virginia mining town where she was born, but for years she had studied for the 
stage with her brother, Gus, who had perceived her talent, and believed in it. It 
was he who sent her to the student workshop of Sunnycove Playhouse, a Connecti- 
cut summer theater. There for the first time Vicky smelled salt air and loved it, 
but the smell of grease paint mattered more. Her aim was to get on the stage 
and that was what she worked for. A jealous fellow student, a temperamental 
actress, and Vicky’s own lack of beauty made the going hard. But Vicky had firm 
friends in and out of the Playhouse, chief among them Peter, who named his 
boat for her. And she had, besides her own courage, the knowledge of her broth- 
er’s faith in her. 


WARREN. BILLY. Saddles Up! Ride ’Em High. Philadelphia 6: David McKay Co. 
1948. 224 pp. $2.50. This is an interesting story of a round-up and the driving of 
a trainload of steers to Kansas City. Swimming flood waters, roping a grizzly, 
smoking a peace pipe with Chief Two Sticks, a prairie fire, and many other ex- 
citing and, at times, amusing events occur on the way. 


WHITEMAN, PAUL, and LIEBER, LESLIE. How To Be A Band Leader. New York 
16: Robert M. McBride and Co. 1948. 160 pp. $2.50. In this book, Mr. Whiteman, 
assisted by Leslie Lieber, draws upon his vast experience to give practical advice 
to the music-minded young people of America who would follow in his footsteps. 
Clearly and specifically, the authors explain the essential steps in musical appren- 
ticeship and describe the best ways for a young man to go after his bandlead- 
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ing job. A special section contains informative and entertaining stories by such 
famous modern band-leaders as Duke Ellington, Benny Goodman, Stan Kenton, 
Vaughn Monroe, and others who tell how they achieved success in launching their 
own musical organizations. 


Pamphlets for Pupil and Teacher Use 


American Education Week Packet. Washington, D. C.: -Nat. Educ. Assn., 1201 16th 
St., N. W. 1948. 50c. Packet contains samples of available aids for observance 

of American Education Week, Nov. 7-13, 1948. 

Catalog of newspaper mats for use by local firms. 

Developing Worthy Family Life. Discussion folder prepared by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Fostering Democracy Through Our Schools. Folder of practical suggestions 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education. 

Health—an Essential of Freedom. A check list of horizons for enriched liv- 
ing, recognizing mental as well as physical health. Issued by the Amer. 
Assn. for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

An Invitation. (20 copies). A pictorial invitation for parents to visit school, 
with space reserved for personal message. 

Movie Trailer. 1%4 minute. 35-mm. “Strengthening the Foundations of Free- 
dom.” Narrated by Lowell Thomas. 

Poster. Large official poster in four colors. 

Public. Relations Manual. 16 pp. For planning the entire week’s activities. 

Radio Recording. Sheet describes professionally prepared, 14-min. record 
“There Were Voices in the Land.” 

Radio Scripts. List of 444-minute. and 14-minute titles. 

Stencil. Picture with 1948 theme. 

Stickers. (50 stamps). Two-color, gummed backs. For letters, menus, etc. 

Strengthening the Foundations of Freedom. (Personal Growth Leaflet No. 
58.) Daily topics of American Education Week briefly explored. 

Sunday Observance of American Education Week. Program ideas for educa- 
tional and religious leaders. 


The American Junior Red Cross Journal. Washington, D. C.: American National Red 
Cross. Published Oct. through April. Subscription or enrollment, $1.00 a year. 
Single copy, 15c. The Oct., 1948, issue contains the highlights of the national 
convention in San Francisco, correspondence from a school in an ancient city of 
India, two short stories, juniors at work in U. S. and Germany, an article on 
the art treasures of Germany shown at the Naiional Art Gallery, pictures of an art 
exchange exhibit with Sweden, a career talk on teaching. 

America’s Musical Activities. Chicago: American Music Conference, 332 S. Mich. 
Ave. 1948. 16 pp. Free. A digest of the nation-wide survey of musical interests 
and attitudes, the findings of which are instrumental in expanding school and com- 
munity music activities. 

Annotated List of Books for Supplementary Reading. New York 7: Children’s Read- 
ing Service, 106 Beekman St. 1948. 96 pp. Classified list by topics and by grades 
(K-9) from books of many publishers. Title index included. Additional service of 
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Today’s Thoughts on 
Today’s Problems by 
Today’s leaders 

Recommended in MAGAZINES FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES by 
Laura K. Martin, Chairman of the Magazine Evaluation Committee of 
the American Association of School Libraries. 
PERIODICALS FOR SMALL AND MEDIUM-SIZED LIBRARIES 
published by the American Library Association says of Vital Speeches 
“Reports in full a good selection of important speeches on outstanding 
contemporary problems. For school work, debates, club papers and dis- 
cussions. Indexed in Readers’ Guide.” 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 


Issued semi-monthly 
$5 one year $9 two years $3.75 nine months 
31 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 








supplying book exhibits and selecting library material. Useful to teachers, 1i- 
brarians, and PTA’s. 

Atomic Impasse. Washington, D. C.: Supt. of Documents, Government Print. Office. 
1948. 48 pp. 15c. A collection of speeches indicating the progress of the nego- 
tiations of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. Not official or based 
on backgrounds of experience in foreign affairs, but clearly indicative of the 
reaction of a people faced with a problem with which men of diverse nations 


are wrestling. 

BETTS. E. A. Remedial and Corrective Reading: Content Area Approach. Phila- 
delphia 22: Reading Clinic, Dept. of Psychology, Temple University. 18 pp. 
(Reprint from Education, June, 1948.) 50c. Reading needs in various subject 
areas, types of reading problems, symptoms and causes, differentiated teaching 
procedures and instructional materials. Bibliography. 

BODDE. DERK. Chinese Ideas in the West. Washington 6, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, N. W. 1948. 43 pp. 50c. China’s contributions 
to our civilization. Third in a series of pamphlets intended to aid in the promotion 
of Asiatic studies in American education. Useful in classes in literature, science, 
history, and civics. Selected bibliography. 

Britain and the Marshall Plan. New York 20: British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. 1948. 20 pp. Quotations from speeches of Winston Churchill and Sir 
Stafford Cripps and from well-known English newspapers and magazines, treating 
the topic of the Marshall Plan in relation to Britain’s economic recovery. 
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Budgeting for Security. Washington, D. C.: Treasury Department, Education Section, 
U. S. Saving Bonds Division. 1943. 23 pp. Free. Designed for use by teachers 
as a complete unit or as supplementary material in connection with other units 
of study related to education as the foundation of democracy, the goals of saving 
and budgeting, and preparing a family budget. 

Building America. New York 19: 2 W. 45th St. Vol. XIII, No. 6, Oct. 1948. Issued 
8 months a year by The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
of the NEA. $3.00 a set; 45c a single copy. The issue is on clothing. It views 
the American as the best-dressed person in the world and traces his clothing 
from the fiber through the mills and the metropolitan garment district to the 
retail racks. Shows the potentialities yet remaining in the clothing industry and 
market. 


CARR, WILLIAM G. On the Waging of Peace. Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N. W. 1948. 19 pp. A notable address delivered before the Cincinnati meeting 
of the NEA on July 9, 1947, 

CASSIDY, DAVID. The American People and American Politics. Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
The author, Box 6372, North Side Station. Part One is a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed to members of Congress and approved by the Amer. Fed. of Labor Exe- 
cutive Council. Part Two is the text of an informal discussion of trade-union 
members in Pittsburgh. In both, the Taft-Hartley Bill (Law) is attacked as a 
violation of personal and political rights of the American people. 

Causes of Industrial Peace under Collective Bargaining. Washington 6, D. C.: Na- 
tional Planning Association, 800 21st St.. N. W. 1948. 78 pp. A case study of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation and the Pacific Coast Pulp and Paper Industry 
illustrating labor-management harmony. 

Child Labor Provisions (Bulletin No. 101). Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 1948. 16 pp. A guide to 
the interpretation of the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act (Federal Wage and Hour Law). 

Circulating Exhibitions. New York 19: The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53 St. 
1948. 35 pp. A catalog of current exhibitions and teaching materials designed 
to fulfill the requirements of the subscribing institutions and the educational 
objectives of the Museum. General information on bookings and specific informa- 
tion about exhibits. 

Citizenship—USA—Know It, Cherish It, Live It. Vol. 1, No. 1, Oct. 1948. Washington 
6, D. C.: NEA, Citizenship Committee. 26 pp. Quarterly. An illustrated resume 
of the Third National Conference on Citizenship in Washington, D. C., in the 
spring of 1948. , 

Co-ordination of Economic and Social Activities. New York 27: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 405 W. 117th St. 1948. Second in a series of United Na- 
tions Studies. An analysis of the legal and practical aspects of co-ordination at 
the policy level and in the Secretariat. 

CUSHMAN, R. E. New Threats to American Freedom. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
143). New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St. 1948. 32 pp. 
20c. A discussion of civil liberties, the President’s Loyalty Order, the Committee 
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saving SMITH-MUZZY-LLOYD: WORLD HISTORY 

Issued ry A modern history which covers the story of civilization 
from prehistoric times through the U. N. Includes material 

pment on social, economic, scientific, and artistic movements and 

views development. Abundant teaching aids, dramatic illustra- 

thing tions. Workbook; Teachers’ Manual available. 
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BRADLEY: WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


16th 

eting A popular text which gives students a world point of view 
by stressing the influence of regional conditions on men, 

the basic interdependence of nations, and the bearings of 

geography on world problems. Unusually readable prose, 

many dramatic illustrations and maps. Workbook; Teach- 


ers’ Manual. 


GINN AND COMPANY Boston 17 New York 11 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 











on Un-American Activities. This Professor of Government at Cornell University 
points out threats to the fundamental rights of citizens and warns against con- 
fusing intolerance with patriotism. 

The Elementary-School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Department of Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, 
1201 16th St., N. W. 1948. 412 pp. This Twenty-Seventh Yearbook shows the past 
two decades as years of real progress in the status and standards of the elemen- 
tary principal. 

Evolution of Our National and Family Income. New York 13: Bureau of Educational 
Services, 401 Broadway. Free. Series traces evolution of industries: Contribution 
of Agriculture, Contribution of Petroleum, Contribution of Motor Vehicles. Each 
chapter comprises an instructor’s manual giving documented information, project 
suggestions, bibliographies, wall charts in color, supplementary bulletins, and 
digest leaflets for students. Additional chapters in series are being prepared. 


FATTU, N. A. Some Variations Among the High Schools Represented at Indiana 
University. Bloomington, Indiana: School of Education, Indiana University. 1948. 
24 pp. 50c. A statistical study based on an investigation of students at the uni- 
versity. Deals with: extent of variation among high schools in terms of college 
credit point ratio, rank in graduating class, and parents’ education; relative varia- 
bility on university entrance examinations; nature of courses taken in high 
school. Comparisons have been made on inter-institutional and inter-group basis. 
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Films from Britain—1949. New York 20: British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. 1948. 20 pp. New catalog of 16-mm. sound, British official films available 
also at British Consulates and numerous commercial depositories. Lists 94 classi- 
fied subjects including international affairs, British domestic policy, colonial 
development, education, and science. Running time, rental, and synopsis of each 
given. 

Filmstrips and Other Pictorial Material from Britain. New York 20: British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1948. Folder. Lists inexpensive teaching aids 
in the form of filmstrips, post-card sets, posters, maps, and picture sets on a 
variety of topics such as colonial industries, table glass, health, housing, agricul- 
ture, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Folk Music of the United States and Latin America. Washington 25, D. C.: Library of 
Congress, Recording Laboratory, Division of Music. 1948. 50 pp. 10c. Catalog of 
records and albums of ceremonial Seneca Indian dances and rituals, tunes of 
Pennsylvania anthracite miners, iron gang and calabash rhythms of Brazil, folk 
singing of Mexican Indians accompanied by primitive instruments, English bal- 
lads, American cowboy songs, etc., with full information about performer, collec- 
tor, date and place of recording in field, price, etc. Valuable in itself as a bibliog- 
raphy in a music library. Indicative of the scope of the Archive of American 
Folk Song, a national storehouse of American folk music based on scholarly re- 
search—a collection of more than 10,000 acetate recordings containing over 40,000 
different songs. 

For Better W orld Trade. Lake Success. New York: Dept. of Public Information, United 

Nations. 1948. 16 pp. 15c. An explanation of the Havana Conference of the Inter- 


national Trade Organization. 

GLASGOW, A. G. Unrestricted Suffrage and Its Consequences. Norfolk 10, Va.: The 
Secretary, 1900 Monticello Ave. 14 pp. Free. A reprint of an editorial on contro- 
versial issues appearing serially in the Richmond News Leader during May, 1948. 

A Graded List of Books for School Libraries. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace, and Co. 
Classified annotated list by grades with convenient topical index and author-title 
index and added list for special reading groups. 

The Great Books in the Modern World. Chicago: University College, 19 S. LaSalle 
St. 1948. 12 pp. Description of “Great Books” courses and lectures, with registra- 
tion details. : 

A Guidebook in Literature. Chicago: Board of Education, Bureau of Curriculum. 1948. 
216 pp. Curriculum guide for grades 7 and 8. Patterns of approach and selected 
reading lists. Broad general topical classifications. 

Handbook for the Audio-Visual Program. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University, 
Audio-Visual Center. 1948. 41- pp. $1.00. Published in co-operation with the 
Indiana State Department of Education and the Audio-VisuaL Instruction Direc- 
tors. Very practical outlines of bases for determining equipment needed, procur- 
ing materials, housing acquired aids, and utilizing materials. 

Havana Charter for an International Trade Organization. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. 
of Documents, Gov. Print. Office. 1948. 155 pp. 35c. A guide to the study of the 
charter. 

HELLER, RUTH. Christmas, Its Carols, Customs, and Legends. Chicago 5: Hall and 

McCreary Co. 1948. 112 pp. 60c. This is a collection of 118 carols of many differ- 






















For You.... 
For Your School.... 


A group of outstanding leaders in the field of edu- 
cation have brought a practical plan, long dreamed 
of, into being. This is a PROFESSIONAL BOOK SERV- 
ICE to provide the help needed by education for 
personal and school use. The plan is growing fast. 


Professional Books, Tuc. 


@ Informs you of the newest, best books in the field of education 
as they are currently published. 

@ prepares and gives you, at no additional cost, a Manual to aid 
you in using the book selection to the best advantage. 

@ gives you valuable help in preparation for meetings and speak- 
ing engagements. 

@ helps you gain the knowledge essential to your professional 

interest. 


















FIRST BOOK SELECTION FOR 1948-49 


“Education in a DividedjWorld” 


By James B. Conant, President of Harvard University 
Harvard University Press, 1948 
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ent countries with absorbing, authentic information about Christmas customs, 
symbols, beliefs, and legends. They are prepared for chorus, quartet, carolers, 
community singing, or just the usual home group. The many new English texts 
are faithful expressions of the original language on which they are based. 
Higher Learning and the World Crisis. Washington, D. C.: Department of Higher 
Education, NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1948. 22 pp. Addresses delivered at the 
annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, on July 5, 1948: “The Role of the University 
in Building World Peace” by Ernest O. Melby; “Science and Human Progress” 
by A. C. Ivy; “Machines and Ideas in World Co-operation” by F. P. Graham. 


HOLWAY, A. H., and JAMESON, DOROTHEA. Good Lighting for People at Work 
in Reading Rooms and Offices. Boston 63: Graduate School of Business Admini- 
stration, Harvard University. 1947. 43 pp. 75 cents. This pamphlet reports the re- 
sults of a research investigation of what constitutes “good lighting” for reading 
purposes. The purposes of this research project were twofold: first, an immediate 
practical objective of bettering lighting conditions in the offices and library of 
the Harvard Business School; and second, a research objective of obtaining ad- 
ditional information regarding the conditions necessary to provide good lighting 
for persons whose work consists largely of reading. The results are such as to 
suggest that they may be of interest to administrators confronted with similar de- 
mands for changes in the lighting in libraries, offices, or other rooms where read- 




















ing is to be done. 

How to Cook a Dragon. New York: National Broadcasting Company. 1948. 16 pp. 
Free. This booklet is a presentation of listening information and radio preferences 
of the younger generation, designed to reach educators and teachers—and all 
those who deal with American youth. 

Institute of International Education. New York 19: Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West 45th St. 1948. 115 pp. The twenty-eighth annual report of the di- 










rector. 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental Peace and Security. 


Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1948. 225 pp. 40 cents. A report of 
the meeting held from August 15 to September 2, 1947, in Quitandinha, Brazil. 







JONES, E. S. Improvement of Study Habits. Buffalo 3, New York: Foster and Stewart 
Publishing Corp. 90c. Revised edition. For use as basis of freshman course on 
study techniques and as a handbook for individuals having difficulty with school 
work. New chapter on “Creating Interests in Reading.” 

Local Education Associations at Work. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education 
Assn., Research Division, 1201 16th St., N. W. Oct., 1948. 140 pp. 50c. A com- 
prehensive summary and interpretation of practice based on asurvey of activities 
of local education associations. Useful for officers and active workers in educa- 
tion associations at all levels. Includes stimulating criteria for evaluation of an 
association at any stage of organization. 

Look Into Teaching. Columbus 10, Ohio: College of Education, Ohio State University. 
1948. 20 pp. A concise exploration of the possibilities of teaching as a career. 
Manual for FTA Clubs in High Schools. Washington, D. C.: Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica, National Committee, NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1948. 64 pp. $1.00. A manual 
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Have You A Rendez-vous With: Fate? 


READ 


GO SOUTH YOUNG MAN 
(SOUTH AMERICA) 


By DAVID SAAVEDRA 


A Latin American author, economist and philosopher, one of the world’s 
most travelled men. 


This timely, original, and provocative book may change the lives 
of many people. It will make you think. It is addressed primarily 
to young men who are looking for a future, to students who are 
groping in the dark after leaving school. 


Titles of some chapters: 
“A NEW LIFE FOR $1,000 American dollars” 
“Mechanics and aviators in post-war South America” 
“Industrialization of South America—170,000 small plants” 
“The opening up of the heartland in South America” 
“Another version of the conquest of the West.” 


The Supplements edd to the value of this book. A new approach 
to geography, history, economics, and sociology in the essays “Study 
in Space” (The Pampa); “The Charlemagne of the Rivers” (The 
Amazon); “The Pelicans Kingdom”; “The Inca Empire”; “The 
Araucanian Superwarrior.” .. . 


FOR THE CLASSROOM AND FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Hafner Publishing Company, Inc. 
31 East 10th Street New York 3, N. Y. 


Cloth bound—Illustrated with 35 drawings and maps 
592 pages 6x9 inches Price $5.00 
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for organizations which suggests by-laws, bibliographies, installation ceremony, 
and program of activities. 


MOSELY, P. E. Face to Face with Russia. (Headline Series No. 70). New York 16: 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th St. 1948. 63 pp. 35c. The author, who 
speaks Russian fluently and made notes of Marshal Stalin’s comments on his 
translator at the Potsdam Conference which he attended in the service of the 
State Department, traces the change from friendship based on faulty assumptions 
to the present situation of world-wide rivalry, showing how problems of the two 
countries lie in third areas more often than in direct relationships. 


National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations. Handbook. Chicago 
3: The Federation, 7 S. Dearborn St., H. V. Porter, Exec. Sec. 1948. 44 pp. In- 
cludes national committees for various sports, constitution, by-laws, historical data, 
eligibility and activity tables and maps, executive officers, policies, directory of 
members, and other data. 

The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. Tenth Annual Report. New York 5: 
The Foundation, 120 Broadway. 1948. 47 pp. A report for the period June 1, 1947, 
to Dec. 31, 1947. Graphic representation of polio incidence in the nation, expendi- 
tures of contributions, and grants and appropriations for research, medical care, 
and health education. 

” New York State Public High School Athletic Association. Handbook. Malverne, N. Y.: 

John K. Archer, Malverne High School. 1948. 72 pp. 15c. Contains such material 

as Cardinal Athletic Principles, Code of Ethics, Eligibility Rules, Game Condi- 

tions, Athletic Protection Plan plus Constitution, etc. 


OVERSTREET, B. W. The Responsibility Is Ours. New York 10: Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Ave., Suite 601. 1948. 35 pp. The first in a series 
of Freedom Pamphlets in a program of adult education exploring the many facets 
of American culture and the most critical problems of the age—the relations of 
men with their fellow-men of various races, creeds, and national origins. 

Parties and Politics: 1948. (The Annals, Sept. 1948). Philadelphia: The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. The basis of American party system, 
political party organization, the campaign, and interest groups in the 1948 elec- 
tion. Timely discussion by qualified men. 


PARTRIDGE, E. D. Visual Teaching Aids for High School Physics. New York 16: 
American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave. 1948. 48 pp. 60c. A teachers’ manual to 
accompany Physics by W. G. Whitman and A. P. Peck. 

PETERS, C. C. Teaching High School History and Social Studies for Citizenship 
Training. Coral Gables, Florida: University of Miami. 1948. 192 pp. Limited dis- 
tribution free. The report of the Miami Experiment in Demetratic, Action-Cen- 
tered Education reveals the nature of the experiment, instructional technique for 
implementing democratic methods, and measurement and diagnosis of practices. 

Publications of The Bureau of Educational Services. New York 13: The Bureau, 401 
Broadway. Free. Leaflets, manuals, and charts for home economics and health 
educators. 

Baby Care for Health and Comfort . 
Health Protection through Cleanliness in the Home 
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American Public Education 


By HARL R. DOUGLASS and CALVIN GRIEDER, University of Colorado. A 
book that recognizes the essential need for teachers to participate demo- 
eratically in the problems of the whole educational program. Provides an 
excellent picture of the American school system, with much information and 
discussion on the functions, organization, problems and future development 
of American education. $4.50 


The High School Curriculum 


Edited by HARL R. DOUGLASS, with 27 Contributing Authorities. With the 
curriculum in the nation's secondary schools undergoing almost continuous 
change, this book gathers and correlates the more outstanding of the new 
developments now being put into practice. The various chapters have been 
written by men and women distinguished for leadership in the particular 
fields they cover. $4.50 


Teaching in High School 


By HARL R. DOUGLASS and HUBERT H. MILLS, University of Colorado. 
What is the high-school teacher's responsibility today? This book deals 
with the objectives of his teaching, his functions inside and outside of the 
school, and his own personal welfare. Presents the best modern theory and 
practice on how the high-school teacher is to direct his pupils’ learning 
most effectively. $4.50 


The Modern Junior High School 


By WILLIAM T. GRUHN, University of Connecticut, and HARL R. DOUG- 
LASS. A revealing study of prevailing practices in the junior high school's 
educational program. Suggests and describes improved procedures not yet 
common in the typical school. Outlines the history, philosophy and functions 
of the junior high school. Furnishes a reliable body of data relative to cur- 


rent programs. $4.50 
The above titles are volumes in the Douglass Series in Education 


A Look At Our Schools 


By PAUL R. MORT, Columbia University, and WILLIAM S. VINCENT, Penn- 
sylvania State College. Briskly written, non-partisan survey and evalua- 
tion of the methods used in our best public schools today. Seeks to answer 
questions often raised about tho value of our modern “adaptable” school 
as opposed to the old 1900-model school. $2.00 


DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER ON REQUEST 
BOOKS SUBJECT TO SCHOOL DISCOUNT—ORDER DIRECT FROM 


ee, Oe ee 2 2 OO 


Fifteen East Twenty-Sixth Street . Le a ee 
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School Administrators and Teachers 


IS THIS WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR? 


The Consumer Education Study 
has just published 


A CATALOG OF FREE AND INEXPENSIVE TEACHING 
AIDS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Compiled by Dr. Clement Ho.tanp 
Director of the Curriculum Laboratory 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri 


This Catalog presents about 1200 classified entries, selected for edu- 
cational value, each annotated so that a teacher can judge whether or 
not it is likely to be useful. The pattern of the annotations is to give 
the title of the entry; the name and address of the producer; a concise, 
accurate, factual, or nonevaluative description of the item; the cost, if 
any; and the copyright date, if available or important. For many en- 
tries there is a suggestion of a subject, activity, or school service. 


The Catalog should prove of real value in helping high-school teach- 
ers to obtain inexpensive materials that will enrich their instruction 


and bring it up to date. 
Tell your teachers and order copies for your teaching staff. 


Price, $1.00, with the usual discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 
25%; 100 or more copies, 33 1/3%. 


Payment must accompany orders of one dollar or less. Shipping 
charges will be prepaid on all orders accompanied by payment. Order 
from the Consumer Education Study of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 


ton 6, D. C. 


Make checks payable to 
NartIoNAL AssocIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Special Offer to Members of the NASSP 


Until March 1, 1949, a single copy of the Catalog will be sent to any 
member of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


on application at a special price of 50 cents. 
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Attention -- School Administrators 
Just Published 


YOUR LIFE IN THE COUNTRY 


by Dr. Errre G. Batuurst 


On the Staff of the Consumer Education Study 
Formerly Specialist in Rural Education, United States 
Office of Education 


This 410-page book with illustrations will interest all who are con- 
cerned with the education of rural youth. Though primarily for use 
by teachers and junior and senior high-school students or by study 
groups in farm organizations, it will be read by adults with equal in- 
terest and profit. 


The book deals in story form with the consumer problems of the 
Reed family as they select a new farm home, move to it, and develop 
a wholesome, prosperous, and happy life. It is simply and delightfully 
written, full of practical common sense, and is likely to make farm 
life more attractive and fuller of promise for successful, happy living. 


The list price is $2.80 


Order from either 


THE CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


or 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, New York 


Make checks payable to 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Special Introductory Offer to Members of the NASSP 


Until March 1, 1949, a single copy of Your Life in the Country will 
be sent to any member of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals in good standing on application at a special price 
of $1.60, if payment accompanies order. 
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Publications ot the UVepartment of State. Washington 25, D. C.: Group Relations 
Branch. Division of Public Liaison. 1948. 
Building the Peace (No. 17 of Foreign Affairs Custines.) The test of experience 


and new horizons. 
Charter of the United Nations with the Statute of the International Court of Jus- 


tice. 

Covenant of the League of Nations and the Charter of the United Nations. 14 pp. 
Points of difference. 

Guide to the United States and the United Nations. Chronology of the United 
States in the U. N. 

International Control of Atomic Energy: Policy at the Crossroads. (Pub. No. 
3161). 1948. 261 pp. Limited number free. Additional copies at 45c each with 
discount of 25 per cent on orders of 100 or more from Supt. of Doc., Gov. 
Print. Office. Washington, D.C. Emphasis is on the expansion of research, 
progress in beneficial uses of atomic energy, public understanding, and na- 
tional security. Documented heavily. 

The Little Assembly. (Pub. No. 3204). Documents and state papers that com- 
prise the legislative history of the Interim Committee of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. 

The Near East—Uneasy Crossroads (Foreign Affairs Outline No. 16. Pub. No. 
3180). 1948. 4 pp. Free. The role of the U. S. in this area of contrasting 
aims. 

Posters for United Nations Day (Oct. 24). The charter, a diagram of organiza- 
tion, and a photographic view of the assembly. 

The Second Year of the United Nations. 10 pp. The role of United States and 
the framework of events. With charts. 

The Third Report of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission to the Se- 
curity Council. (Pub. No. 3179). 1948. 78 pp. 25c. Report, recommendations, 
and preceedings from Sept. 12, 1947, to May 17, 1948, with documentary 
annex. 

The United Nations—Three Years of Achievement. (No. 3225). 19 pp. By region 
and by agency. 

The United States and the United Nations. (No. 3024). 359 pp. Report by the 
President to Congress for the year 1947 on the tests and the problems of poli- 
tical, economic, and humanitarian nature faced by the a organs. 


Publications of the Department of State. Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. 

Education Exchanges. (No. 3197). 1948. 6 pp. 10c. The provisions of the Ful- 
bright Act—its benefits and administration. 

Foreign Affairs Outline No. 18. (Pub. No. 3243). 1948. 6 pp. Free. “A Charter 
for World Prosperity” and “The How and Why of the International Trade 
Organization.” 

The Record. Vol. IV, No. 7, July-August, 1948. A view of areas of scientific and 
cultural co-operation such as agriculture in El Salvador, cultural centers in 
Latin America, an orientation center in Washington, D. C., coal mining tech- 
nicalities in Australia, health problems in Guatemala, exchange visits of 
specialists of North and South America. 











?OR GROUP WORK IN GUIDANCE 


FOUR BOOKS 


By R. Floyd Cromwell and 
M. D. Parmenter 


GROWING UP. Just published. 
‘onsiders twenty-seven topics. 
‘ext and assignment sections 
vritten in interesting fashion and 
vell illustrated. Planned particu- 
uly for grades 7, 8 and/or az 

Single copy 
Fifty or more. 





Occupations Course Text-Note- BEN TLE Y&SIMO NE 


book: e jeYe 
—— 7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK 18, N-Y- 
EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS— 
SUCCESS IN THE WORLD OF 
worK— Has your Student Council 


These three books provide text 


and exercise material useful in affiliated with the 


teaching “Occupations” at the 


grade 9 or higher level. More than . © as 
300,000 copies sold to date. National Association of 


$ .40 
ae Sia .36 each Student Councils 
If not, fill out the blank on the last pays 
GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS and mail it and your fee immediately. You 
Eox 89, om Suasee Station, will receive by return mail three Student 
Reo " Council Handbooks plus two subscriptions 


The Psychological Corporation, 
522 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. to STupENT LIFE. 

















GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
AT LOW COST 


For members of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals gainfully employed by an organized system of education 


YOU CAN BENEFIT from the preferred risk classification of your pro- 
fession through the low-cost Group Life Insurance Plan of this Asso- 
ciation.* 

YOU CAN PROVIDE, in the event of your death, a cleanup fund, a 
fund to finance your boy’s or girl’s college education, or a fund to 
take care of that mortgage payment. 

YOU INTEND to ineet these obligations if you live, but who will meet 
them if you do not live? 

Detailed information will be furnished 
upon request. Write to the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

* All teachers in secondary education are eligible to membership in the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals as associate members. All associate mem- 
bers receive all professional services and are eligible for life insurance under the 
Group Life Insurance Plan of the Association if gainfully employed by an organized 
system of education. 
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Publications of the Household Finance Corporation. Chicago 11: 919 N. Mich. Ave. 
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Report on Pacific Regional Conference on UNESCO. 1948. 79 pp. The pioneering 
conference on pathways to more effective world understanding held in Sai 
Francisco on May 13-15, 1948. A vital “grass roots” conference already gen 
erating continuing programs at community, state, and regional levels. 

UNESCO. 1048. Folder (No. 3225). A description of UNESCO in chart forn 
with a real challenge to the individual and the group. 

Publications of The Friendship Press. New York 10: 156 Fifth Avenue. 1948. 

Large wall picture maps of Alaska and China with descriptive text and sugges 
tions for use. 60c. 

Large wall political maps of Alaska and China. 35c. 

Complete Catalogue 1948. Books, pamphlets, pictures, maps, and plays for al 
ages published under the auspices of the Missionary Education Movement, a 

co-operative agency of sixty boards of mission and education of thirty de- 

nominations in the United States and Canada. 


Direct purchase or subscription plan. Send for the latest price list. 
Booklets on Money Managements, Better Buymanship, Use and Care. 
Budgeteer Plan for Homemakers. 

Films and Exhibits. 

Leaflets on consumer films and exhibits. 

Pamphlets. Credit for Consumers and Loan Sharks and their Victims. 
Periodicals on consumer education. 

Program Planning for Clubs and Other Groups. 

Special Offer of Money Management Library 


Publications of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. New York 10: School 


Health Bureau, Health and Welfare Division, 1 Madison Ave. Free. 
Health Bulletin for Boys and Girls ° 

Health Bulletin for Parents 

Help Your Child to Safety 

Statistical Bulletin 


Publications of the Social Science Foundation. Denver 10: Univ. of Denver Press, 


Univ. Park. Series of Lectures (50c each) which will comprise a book, Founda- 
tions for World Order ($3.00). 

Constitutional Foundations for World Order, R. M. Hutchins 

Dependent Peoples and World Order, R. J. Bunche 

Economic Foundations for World Order, W. E. Rappard 

Historical and Political Foundations for World Order, E. L. Woodward 

Moral Foundations for World Order, E. H. Carr 

National Power and World Order, E. M. Earle - 

Scientific Foundations for World Order, J. R. Oppenheimer 


Publications of the Society for the Prevention of World War III, Inc. New York 22: 


515 Madison Avenue. 1948. 
Business as Usual 

Comments and Documents 

The Danger of a Revived Germany 
Deutschtum and America 


















For the Classroom aud for Every 
ovembe ' School Libnany 


ioneerin; L ni ae 3 4 
AN This unusual new book gives complete, 


d in Sai 
ady gen correct answers to 1001 questions about 
» our government and how it works. 
art form 
em = OUR AMERICAN 
.o 
| sugges OO) 
for al 
ment. By the HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
. ‘J 
irty de- MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
Ave Every American can read this book Congressman Patman is recognized as an 
: — pg Ng Mb Mg pon authority on government procedure. His 
ae completely one eel: by = questions and answers show, simply and 
many good citizens.” clearly, exactly how the various divisions 
HARRY S. TRUMAN of the government operate, how laws are 
made and enforced, how the President, 
Endorsed by many leading national Congress, and the Courts co-operate in 
Fat ee B Lg e making democracy a reality for Americans. 
Clark, Dwight D. PR ell Homer There are concise data on the colorful his- 
Ferguson, William Green, Joseph W. tory and important changes in our govern- 
Martin, /#.. —_ eras, Be we ment from the time of the Mayflower com- 
Taft, SeRae Roosevetrs Somene: pact to the present day. There are the 
simple, straightforward facts everyone 
School should know, providing quick, complete, 








Illustrated: fully indexed 
Clothbound, $2.75 
Paperbound, $1.50 


and authoritative answers to virtually any 
question about the operation of our na- 
tional government. An ideal book for use 
as a supplement to school textbooks. 


ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. NAP 
185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago I, Illinois 
Please send OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, by Wright 
Patman in quantity and binding indicated below: 


Clothbound @ $2.75 


$. Enclosed 








Address 





City 





l 
l 
! Paperbound @ $1.50 
! 
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An Expert’s Warning in 1918 

A Fighter’s Record 

Here the Nazi Butchers Wasted Nothing 
Our Policy in Japan and Germany 
Pan-Germanism in the United States 
Prevent World War Ill 

The Scrap-Hoarding Scandal 


Publications of Industrial Psychology. Chicago 3: 105 W. Adams St. 1947. 
Handbook for Use of the Factored Aptitude Series. 22 pp. New edition of 19'3 
will be in loose-leaf form and called Industrial Psychology Notes. Contains 
discussions in field of personnel measurement. Published periodically aid 


distributed to subscribers to the service. 

Specimen Materials. In the form of sample packet of series of 14 tests, $2.00: 
in the form of a specific set of tests, $1.00. Purchase is equivalent to sul- 
scription to service, entitling customer to receive current materials and sul)- 


sequent publications on the subject. 

Test series. Includes such sections as Sales Terms, Mechanical Terms, Perception, 
Precision, Memory, Motor, Fluency, etc. Lots of 50 are quoted at $3.75. Com. 
binations of “Job Families” tests, such as Clerical or Mechanical, are from 
$10.00 to $13.00 for packages of 50. Score Sheets and Measuring Instru- 
ments are available. 

Publications of the United Nations. Lake Success, New York: Department of Public 

Information. 1948. 

Basic Facts about the United Nations. 24 pp. 15c. 

Charter of the United Nations and Statute of the International Court of Justice. 
71 pp. 

The Struggle for Lasting Peace. 12 pp. A record of UN achievements. 

United Nations—What It Is, What It Does, How It Works. Folder. 


Publications of the U. S. Office of Education. Washington, D. C.: Supt. of Doc., Govt. 

Print. Office. 1948, 

Committee on Un-American Activities. A bibliography on Communist theory and 
tactics, life in and foreign policy of the Soviet from Congressional Record. 

Growing into Democracy. A discussion series with reading list. 

Making Democracy Work and Grow. 23 pp. Practical suggestions for promoting 
democracy in school and community. 

Pointers—Zeal for American Democracy. 4 pp. Applications of democratic princi- 
ples in the schools. 

School Life. Vol. 30, No. 5, Feb., 1948. Special issue on Zeal for American Democ- 
racy. Education to meet the challenge of totalitarianism. 

School Life. Vol. 30, No. 8, May, 1948. Over-all plan and recommendations of the 
National Conference on Zeal for American Democracy. 

The Strategy and Tactics of World Communism. 21 pp. Mimeo. Study guide for 
college classes. 

Zeal for American Democracy. 12 pp. Special issue of Higher Education. State- 
ments on the underlying principles of project, the national outlook, and the 
practice of democracy in colleges. 
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Operation Atomic 
Vision 


New Teaching-Learning Unit 
for High-School Student Use 


***Operation Atomic Vision, a teaching-learning unit for use of 
secondary-school students, is now off the press. 


***This 96-page unit has been prepared by the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals under the direction of 
Dr. Will French, Cha:rman of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals’ Committee on Curriculum Plan- 
ning and Development to encourage high schools throughout 
the nation to incorporate a unit on the peacetime use of atomic 
energy into the curriculum so that the youth of the country, and 
through them the adults, will understand the enormous peace- 
time potentialities of the split atom. 


***Operation Atomic Vision, a project in community education on 
atomic energy for senior high schools, was prepared by 
Hubert M. Evans and Ryland W. Crary of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and by C. Glen Hass of the Denver, 
Colorado, Public Schools. 


***E very high-school principal of the nation has been sent one com- 
plimentary copy of Operation Atomic Vision. Additional copies 
may be purchased direct at 60 cents each with discounts for 


quantities. 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


—Examine Operation Atomic Vision. 
—You will want to be a part of this nation-wide discussion project. 


—ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY. 
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REID, I. M. Teaching Mathematics Through School Savings. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Treasury Dept., U. S. Savings Bond Division, Education Section. 1948. 31 pp 
Free. Information, activities, and problems offered by the correlation of actua 
experience in buying, saving, and investing with the abstract theories of mathe 
matics. Especially for junior high schools. 

A Report to Educators on Teaching Films Survey. New York: Harcourt, Brace, anc 
Co. 1948. 117 pp. A co-operative investigation by seven publishing companies o! 
the educational responsibility of the textbook publisher in regard to the pro 
duction of classroom films. Carroll Y. Belknap, consultant in management re- 
search, conducted the extensive survey, and Philip A. Knowlton prepared th 
brochure. An experiment was conducted in conjuction with the Motion Pictur: 
Association. The report surveys the market and an analysis of the need for 
school films. The conclusions drawn indicate that the greatest potential contribu- 
tion of textbook men is in films dealing with specific parts of specific subjects. 
whereas the demand which exists is for general background films. 

1948 Report of Professional Ethics Committee. Washington 6, D. C.: NEA, 1201 16th 
St.. N. W. 1948. 80 pp. Single copy free. Additional copies, 25c, with regular NEA 
discounts. Report of the Cincinnati Conference and its recommendations, state 
and local association projects in professional ethics, codes of ethics for educa- 


tors. 


RICHEY. R. W.. and FOX, W. H. An Analysis of Various Factors Associated with the 
Selection of Teaching as a Vocation. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University 
Bookstore. 1948. 59 pp. 50c. Data secured from a questionnaire administered to 
1676 students taking required English courses at Indiana University. Implications 
for guidance directors and entire public school faculty personnel embodied in the 
recommendations for a recruitment program. 

School Bus Maintenance. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents, ‘U. S. Gov. Print. 
Office. 1948. 15c. A guide issued by the U. S. Office of Education to assist school 
administrators in planning and improving bus maintenance programs. Based on 
practical experience in pupil transportation. Outlines procedures and standards. 
Furnishes recommendations on personnel, garage facilities, and garage equipment. 

Scientists Look at Resources. Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky, Bureau 
of School Service, College of Education. 1948. 160 pp. A bulletin pointed toward 
the need for resource-use education in general and for a curriculum oriented in 
the resources of the community in the Southern region in particular. Leadership 
in effecting a union of research and educational activities. 


SMITH, G. H. E., and RIDDICK, F. M. Congress in Action. Washington 4, D. C. 
National Capitol Publishers, Inc., P. 0. Box 7706. 1948. 87 pp. 75c. How a bill 
becomes a law in words, pictures, and drama. sal 

Some Current Issues in Education. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, N. W. 1948. 26 pp. 30c. Report of the January, 1948, 
conference of representatives of constituent-member organizations of the Ameri- 
can Council on the issues of Universal Military Training, Social Security Bene- 
fits, UNESCO, Higher Education Reports of the President’s Commission. 

STARRAK, J. A., and HUGHES, R. M. The New Junior College. Ames, Iowa: The 
Iowa State College Press. 1948. 63 pp. $1.25. Surveys the need for post-high- 

























The Consumer Education Series 
Teaching-Learning Units for High School 


No. 1: The Modern American No. 6: Using Standards and 
Consumer Labels 

No. 2. Learning to Use Adver- No. 7: Managing Your Money 
tising No. 8: Buying Insurance 

No. 3: Time on Your Hands No. 9: Using Consumer Credit 

No. 4: Investing in Yourself No. 10: Investing in Your Health 

No. 5: Consumer and the Law No. 11: Effective Shopping 





These units are worth your attention because: 

® They deal with real concerns of all the people—the kind of stuff that 
belongs in a curriculum. 

© They are authentic and unbiased—no propaganda; prepared by a pro- 
fessional staff with time and resources to do a good job; checked by 
top people from industry, labor, agriculture, women’s groups, and 
government. 

© They are inte1esting—vivid style and illustration, lively activities and 
teaching devices. 

© They are flexible—any school can fit them into its own pattern. 


© They attract and hold public support—experience has proved that they 
make sense to intelligent laymen and command their respect. 


A Handbook for Teachers and Administrators 


For counsel in planning—or improving—a program of consum- 
er education, get CONSUMER EDUCATION IN YOUR 
SCHOOL; a how-to-do-it manual based on years of research, 
checked against a common-sense appreciation of the problems your 


school faces. 


Teaching-learning Units, 35 cents a copy; Handbook, $1.00 


Discounts: Any Combination; 2-9 copies—1!0%; 10-99 copies—25%; 100 or more 


copies—33-1 /3% 


Consumer Education Study 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C: 
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school education and the types of current attempts to provide extended education. 
Proposes some principles and standards for consideration. Views the junior col- 
lege as the next step in free public education. Has selected bibliography. 

Strategy and Tactics of World Communism. Washington, D. C.: Govt. Print. Office 
1948. 129 pp. Report of Subcommittee No. 5 on National and International Move 
ments of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Contains supplements: “One Hundrec 
Years of Communism” and “Official Protests of the U. S. Government Against 
Communist Policies or Actions, and Related Correspcendence.” 

Teaching Controversial Issues. Columbus 15, Ohio: The Junior Town Meeting League 
400 South Front St. 1948. 32 pp. Free. Answers the questions: What should be 
the school policy for handling controversial issues? What are the effective class- 
room techniques for handling controversial issues? 

Ten Lessons on Meat for Use in Schools. Chicago: National Livestock and Meat 
Board, 407 S. Dearborn St. 1943 (6th edition). 137 pp. 10c. Physical structure 
and chemical composition of meat; identification and selection of meat; methods 
of cookery; the art of carving. 

Third Report to Congress on the United States Foreign Relief Program. Washington 
25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc., Gov. Print. Office. 104 pp. 30c. Detailed report of opera- 
tions in countries covered by program, with introductory notes on general condi- 
tions in each area. 

Three Units for Ninth Grade English. Phoenix, Arizona: Office of Research Services, 
Phoenix Public Schools, 3010 North Eleventh Ave. 1°48. 45 pp. Mimeo. Units on 
family life, careers, and nature, prepared for teachers of slow-reading groups. 
Topics for reading, writing, and talking. 

The United Nations—Three Years of Achievement. (No. 3255). Washington, D. C.: 
Dept. of State, Office of Public Affairs. 1948. 19 pp. Political and security, eco- 
nomic and social accomplishments of the general body, and cultural and educa- 
tional efforts of the specialized agencies during the three years since the Charter. 

The United States and the United Nations. (No. 2735). Washington, D. C.: U. S. Gov. 
Print. Office. 1947. 221 pp. 45c. The report by the President to the Congress on 
the work of the U. S. delegation in the General Assembly and the Security 
Council, on the progress of the Economic and Social Council and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, on the International Court of Justice and the Trusteeship 
System. Valuable documentary supplement. 

The United States Foreign Aid Program (No. 3148). Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of 
Doc., Gov. Print. Office. 1948. 138 pp. 35c. The President’s second report to Con- 
gress on the Interim Aid Program’s administration, operation, field activities, 
commodity purchases and distribution, currency funds, etc. 


WANAMAKER, PEARL. Educating for Freedom. Olympia, Washington: State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 1948. 30 pp. Graphic statistf€al report combined 
with full-page pictures of the work in schools illustrating the fundamental policy 
of the public schools of Washington—educating for freedom. Climaxed by the 
dramatization of the responsibility of the people in regard to education coupled 
with a statement of future needs. 

What Do You See in Your Future? Boston: Simmons College, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, The Fenway. Booklet. Free. Career possibilities in the field of home eco- 
nomics. 








3S Sv EPI 
Source materials now available for schools and communities on 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND POWER 


Slidefilms, books, pamphlets, and literature in ONE KIT 
A MUST for teaching science, social studies, history. and allied subjects! 
An Important acquisition for your library! 

Available only until supply is exhausted, through the co-operation of the Na- 
tional Committee on Atomic Information and the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. 

Material describes historical background of atomic energy, the elementary 
physics, the Hiroshima and Bikini bombings, and the constructive uses of 
atomic energy in medicine, agriculture, and industry; also, the political nad 
social implications for peactime living. 


FOR ONLY $10.00 YOU RECEIVE 


Three Filmstrips 
35-mm., accompanied by printed speech notes for teacher or discussion 
leader as each scene is flashed on the screen. 
I. How to Live with the Atom (59 slides). Value $2.50. 
The issue of future atomic attacks. 
II. World Control of Atomic Energy (55 slides). Value $2.50. 
The problems of world atomic control. 
III. Up and Atom (67 slides). Value $2.50. 
Depicts a typical American community and its interest in atomic 
control. 
These three filmstrips (some in cartoons) have the endorsement of national 
business, labor, religious, political, and general group membership organiza- 
tions. 
Two Books 
One World or None, 82 pages. An illustrated science book with chapters by 
Einstein, Oppenheimer, Urey, and others describing the meaning of the atom 
bomb. 
In the Name of Sanity, 118 pages, by Raymond Gram Swing, published by 
Harper and Bros., describes how to save civilization from atomic destruction. 
Other pamphlets by the Public Affairs Committee and Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. 
Enclosed is $ (check or money order) for kit(s) on 
Atomic Energy and Power. Shipping charges will be prepaid if payment ac- 
companies order. 


. Send to. 











(PLEASE PRINT) 


Mailing address 





City or Town 





Signed 
School Position 


Make check payable to and order only from 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W.. Washington 6, D. C. 


ALL ORDERS WILL BE FILLED PROMPTLY UPON RECEIPT 
(Just tear this page out and send your order on it.) 
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ATTENTION STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1948-49 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixtenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The Student Council of 





Name of Scheol 





Address* 


City or Town 


Sponsor of Student Council 


The National Association of Student Councils serves the stu- 
dent councils of the nation through advisory and consultative serv- 
ice, distribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearing-house 
of student projects and activities. New members receive three hand- 
books: The Student Council in the Secondary School, the 1947 and the 
1948 Student Council Handbooks, and two copies a month of Student 
Life, a 32-page, illustrated magazine of student activities. Annual rates 
of membership are based on size of school enrollment: 


L (large)—1,0000 or larger $5.00 

M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000. 4.00 

S (small)—less than 300... 3.00 
Enroll now and membership will be paid up until June 30, 1949. 











School enrollment this year 


Membership fee enclosed 





Date Principal 





*Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight 
times (October-May) during the school year. Enroll now. 


A National Conference of members of the National Association of Student Coun- 
cils will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, June, 1949. 











